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Gorham Manufacturing Co., 


os WV deo VL LES... 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service 
should beof the most substantial character 
in manufacture, of good design and correct 
proportion. TheGORHAM Plated Ware 
has almostexclusively been adopted by the 
first-class houses, ag possessing not only 
those qualities but because it has been 
found the most economical for the purpose. 
This now celebratsd ware has been on the 
market for 25 years and during that time 
has maintained the reputation of being the 


FINEST AND MOST DURABLE WARE MADE. 
The borders, bezels and all mounts are 
‘ silver soldered, and all joints are made 
from one solid piece. New and attractive 
forms are being constantly added to the 
assortment, 





CcorrnGnT ieee 


SUPPLI 


BELTING, OL & LATHYARNS 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


202-208 8. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 





SHIFFLER BRIDGE CoO, 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., PITTSBURGH. PA. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


Orrice: 230 Randolph St., 7 
Factory: Grand Ave., Oor. Rockwell St., CHICAGO 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Drawing Materials, Supplies and 


Blue Process Paper. 
@11 & 213 Randolph &t., CHICAGO. 








@anon PRENOn, Chairman. £0. W. Morris, Ge 8 *l Manage D. CO. Nosux, Sec’y & Treas. 
JuLius E. Frenca, Vice Gee P.N.F BENCH, Gen’1 Superintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO.,, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


BBW YORK, 8 Boreel Builuing. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Bullding. 


LONDON, ENG. 


TORONTO, ON? 
Z58® WO 
& Type Writer o 
RIBBONS 


AND 

Carbon Papers 

are acknowledged to be 

THE BEST. 

163 LaSalle St Sen soe® y : 
4a Salle St., a for pt 30 Vesey St, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 

BOSTON, MASS. 





IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Fld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIQ, 


No.1, Rossie Red. 
“2, Light Brown. 


Jontea Jomtea 


Paint p 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. 8. & 








RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


oxteiPms 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date, 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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Alxin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. | Perfection and Union Track Drills. | Samson Head Chairs. 
Channel Split Switches. 
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THE SAN ATORIUVU MM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


ment 


ELL 
8 


rium.) 


19 Miles 

East of 

St. Paul, 

on C.,, St. P., 
M &O.R.R. 


f the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


All Forms of Treatment. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. 
Movement Cures. 


Massage and 
Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 


EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


nasium, Elegant Parlors, 
ated by Steam Fan. A mugnificent Solarium. 
htful promenade. 


Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. 
In winter 


Building heated by hot water and steam; 
all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 


r further information address 


BIG PROFITS ss 


urning prosperity will make many rich, but nowbere « 


su oeaful Speculation in Grain, Provisions and Stock. 


$10.= 


iated by us. 


SMALL INVESTMENTS. 


can they make so much within ashort time as by 


FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 
Systematic Plan of Speculation 


All successful speculators operate on a regular system. 
sa well-known fact that there are thousands of men in all parts of the United States who. 
ling through Chicago brokers, make large amounts every vear. 


’ by systematic 
ranging from a few thousand dollars for 


man who invests a hundred or two hundred dollars up to $50 000 to $100,000 or more by those who invest a 


thousand 


s also a fact that those who make the largest profits from comparatively small investments on this plan 
persons who live away from Chicago and invest through brokers who thuroughly understand systematic 


ling. 


r plan does not risk the whole amount invested on any trade, 


but covers both sides, so that whether the 


<et rises or falls it brings a steady pooae that piles up enormously in a short time. 


nw RITE FOR CONVINCING PROUFS3 
rt, fullof money-making pointers. 
rences in regard to our standing and success. 
r further information address 


also our Manual on successful speculation and our Daily Market 
ALL FREE. 


Our Manual explains margin trading fully. Highest 


THOMAS & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 


241-242 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, ILI. 





FRUIT GROWERS AND SMALL FARMERS. 


Homes and Living for Thousands. 


1d what Western papers and fruit raisers say 
ta special number of the Great Northern Bulletin, 
ted to the fruit business in the Pacific Northwest: 


a best thing of the kind that has yet been pub- 

The future of the fruit business is 

ht pe strongly without exaggeration.”—Rural 
thwest, Portland, Ore. 


ie fruit Bulletin is a storehouse of facts interest- 
to our growers. It is also calculated to show 
ern people that the Pacific Northwest is ‘strictly 
as a producer of staple fruits.”’—J. B. Holt, Man- 
Snake River Fruit Association. Wawawai. Wash. 


ost artistically printed and contains more horti- 

iral matter relating to the Northwest than we 
ever before seen in one publication.”—Pacific 
r, Portland, Ore. 


im delighted with the Bulletin. I do not think I 
saw anything more comprehensive on the fruit 
ess. My belief that the country out here is the 
partof the Union for homeseekers is stronger 
ever.”—H. H. Spalding. Treasurer State Board of 
ulture, Almota, Wash. 


ould be in the hands of every fruit raiser in the 
c Northwest. * Shows in an interesting 
ust what our country offers to fruit growers and 
who believe in small farms well tilled.’’— North- 
lorticulturist, Tacoma, Wash. 


ere is not a topic likely to be of interest or value 
e inquirer that is overlooked. * A most 
lete and attractive compendium of the horticul- 
interests of the West.”—Daily Oregonian, Port- 
Ore. 


s valuable publication will be sent to any ad- 

together with “Facts About a Great Country,"’ 
‘ining large map, for four cents in postage, by 
Whitney, G. P. & T. A., Great Northern Railway, 
aul, Minn. 





The Wise Traveler 


In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili 
ties—“The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and pleturesque portio 


of the country—“‘The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 


reliability—“The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—“The Milwaukee.” 


That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 


train service—“The Milwaukee.” 


That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—“‘The Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—“‘The 
Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
— The Milwaukee.” 


That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—“The Milwaukee.” 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec- 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 

The immortal Lincoln said: 
you cannot be far from right.” 
Milwaukee.” 


“Follow the people and 
The People use “The 


J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Note.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 
cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Minneapolis cllege 


OF 


Physicians and Surgeons, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. S. and Seventh St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The regular course is four sessions. beginning 
SEPT. 28d. 1895. Laboratory facilities are exception- 
ally fine, the department of chemistry being in charge 
of a salaried professor large number of patients 
are treated in the Good Samaritan Dispensary. 
in the college building, while St. Barnabas, Asbury, 
St. Mary’s and City hospitals are open for clinical 
teaching to our students. 

For catalogue of full information address the Dean. 

Dr. J.T. MOORE, 


307 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WASHINGTON FARM LANDS. 


Farm Lands for Sale. 


CHENEY is one of the best-located sections in Eastern 
Washington for diversified farming. 


Here we have a good market, two railroads, fine 
schools and churches. a delightful climate, and here 
you can raise splendid fruit and big crops of all kinds 
and cereals without irrigation. If you want to raise 
wheat or follow diversified farming, this is the place. 

I have several improved farms here that I can sell 
ata bargain. 

I have also, at the town of Mondovi, not far from 
Cheney, on the N. P.R. R., a 160-acre tract of improved 
land (4'9 from the town). with a log house of 


miles 
three rooms, and a good stable, for $1,400 on long time. 


I have another improved farm of 160 acres adjoining 
the townsite of Mondovi. all cultivated and in wheat 
this year, for $2.000 on long time. 

1 have also 1,320 acres near the town, all fenced, with 
two houses. two barns, an orchard and two small 
lakes, two springs, and 1,000 acres ¢ ultivated in wheat 
this year. This is a fine place for dairying, wheat 
raising or hog raising. and I will sell itfor $12 per acre 
on long time, with a small payment down. 

I have other good farms inthe Palouse and Big Bend 


countries. 
R. A. HUTCHINSON 
Cheney, Woeh. 


Come to Kastern Washington 


AND BUY A FARM 


In a climate as mild as that of Virginia. 





Where the rich soil needs no irrigation, where apples 
thrive and wheat yields thirty bushels to the acre, 
and where there are towns, railroads, schools and 
churches. 


CHENEY sin the center of the best agricultural 
belt in Washington. 


Write to D. F. Percival & Co., Cheney, Wash. 


for special bargains in improved farm lands. 
A Frew SAMPLES.—40 acres, four miles from Cheney, 
good buildings and fences; price $7,680. Very good 
for dividing into small fruit farms. Also several 
thousand acres of improved farms in the Palouse and 
Big Bend countries, at from $10 to $20 per acre. 
Write for information. 


INDIAN TAN BUCKSKINS, ETC. 





Moose-Hidc 
MOccasl No 
Pe 
Men's, sizes ‘Sto 11 E, #275 
Ladiew. and Boys’ sizes 2 
Youths’ and Misses’. sizes 
Cc, 
Coiltree’e.’ feloth Seas. 
sizes 8, 9, 10 C, $1 
Sent ne on panel 
of price. 
Metz & Schierb, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Canadian SNOW-SHOES in stock the year around 
Also Indian Tan BUCKSKINS suitable for 
Clothing, Underwear, Mittens, etc. 







































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ila Maria=~ 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 
FRONTENAC, MINN. 
Conducted by THE URSULINE NUSS 


Opens Sept. Ist. 


Nazareth. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR LITTLE BOYS, 
LAKE CITY, MINN, 


Opens September Ist 
Conducted by THE URSULINES. 


STRYKER SEMINARY, 


St. Anthony Park, - Minnesota. 





THIS HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

is beautifully located between St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and combines the advantages of the city with 
the healthfulness of the country It prepares for 
college or gives a more extended general course. The 
best advantages are offered in Music, Art, the Lan- 
guages and Elocution 

The twelfth year begins September 18th 1895 
Send for prospectus 


Miss ANNA K. STRYKER, Prin 





THE NORTHWESTERN 
(JonSERVATORY EE 
oF MUSIC, Mins 
PIANO. Violin and all 


Orchestral Instruments 


608 Nicollet A ve 


5 Teachers. 
00) Pupils ELOCUTION, 


LANGUAGES, 
ORGAN. ioe 
Only complet 
Music School 


FREE RECITALS 


LECTURES 
LIBRARY 


Catalogue free. Established 1885 













SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 









SHATTUCK SCHOCL, 


‘aribault, Minnesota. 


Best equipped School in the West. Up to date in all 
respects. Northwestern boys can find none better. 
Never before in so good condition, it challenges 

comparison with any Eastern schools in equipment, 

teachers and methods. Beautiful location of 150 acres, 
native groves and campus. Same management nearly 
thirty years. Fourteen teachers of large experience. 

Represented in Harvard, Yale, John Hopkins, U.S. 


academies and eleven other colleges. Commercial ; 


course for business. 


Col. Vroom, U.S. Army, reports to Inspector General 


of U.S. Army, “The battalion of Shattuck School is 
the finest battalion I have ever had the pleasure of 
inspecting ”’ 
For illustrated book telling all about it, address 
Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector. 


St. Catherine's School, 


137 Western Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Home School for Girls. 


Scientific and Classical Courses. 


For all information apply to 
Miss M. S. DUSINBERRE, Principal. 





} The Rt. Rev. H. B. WHIPPLE, D. D., LL. D. 
= = " M.A. GILBERT, D. D., LL. bv. 
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St. Mary's taal, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Faribault, Minnesota. 


50 miles south of 8t. Paul. 


Began its 29th year September roth. 
Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. 


Rt. Rev. H. W. WHIPPLE, pv. p.. LL 


Scientific and Classical Courses. 


p., Rector. 


Prepares for Wellesley. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CARLETON COLLECGY, 


Northfield, Minn. 





Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. \\ de 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Specia /,- 
cilities forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astro: y 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches 
Certificates from the State High School Boa - 
from approved high schools and academies wi 18 
accepted. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of either sex. Expenses very | w. 
For catalogue and circulars address 


Jas. W. STRONG, Preside 


PILLSBURY ACADEMY, 


Owatonna, Minn., 


A High Grade Preparatory Schoo! 





Prepares for any American College. 
Offers the best Academic Educatio: 
EXPENSE : 


For tuition and complete home, $160 per year. 
Vocal or instrumental music $40 extra. 


Address JAMES W. FORD, Princi; 


THE HARDY SCHOOL, 


Duluth, Minn. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 


Re-opens Sept. 10, 1895. 
Residentand Day Pupils Received. 


Certificate admits to Smith. Wellesley, and ot 
colleges. 

School affiliated with the University of Chicago 

Native teachers in French and German. 

Special departments in Art and Music. 

A handsome building with ample grounds. 

For circulars and information concerning the sc! 


apply to LAURA A. JONES, ' ae 
S. Louise Mircnent, 5 PTineipa 


Bethlehem... 
_»Academy, 


FARIBAULT, MINN., 





<2 


Offers Unsurpassed Advantages to YOUNG LAD! 
Desiring an Academic Course. 


The instruction is thorough and comprehensi 
including everything that parents could desire |! 
the refined, practical and religious education of th: 
daughters. 

The institution has been under the direction of t ¢ 
DOMINICAN Sisters for over twenty years, and ! 
attained the highest standing. Music and Art rece! 
special attention. For particulars, address 

THE SUPERIOR 
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LAKE CUSHMAN. 


Te 


Written and Illustrated by Geo. Cady Johnson. 


<— 
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s ours to belong to an age favored above all 
0 ancestral line, in that we live in an age of 
progress; an age when travel and research are 
peering into every quarter of the globe and, by 


discovery, unlocking stores and treasures here- 
tofore unknown. A few years ago, so few as to be 
fresh in the memory of both writer and reader, 
the three great summer resorts of fashion and 


recreation were Saratoga, the White Mountains 
and Niagara, But, though Galileo was imprisoned 
for the assertion, the world does move. 
Chance and change are busy ever.’’s 
1d so, while the picturesque and historic 
spots of the Empire State, and the stately peaks 
granite hills, will ever stand enshrined in 
memory to the thousands who have there spent 
happy hours—from Mt. Desert to Cape May on 
the Atlantic Coast, Lake Minnetonka and the 
Dalles of the western interior, and a hostofother 
spots of beauty in nature, have opened up but to 
recc\ve &@ passing glance from the ever-moving 
mu'titude in this age of progress. 
| now the latest page of nature’s marvelous 
boo. has turned her gilt-edged leaf to the Pacific 
Coast, with glimpses from Coronado Beach to 


Alaska; but, midway, as a garden spot appears 
the Evergreen State, with scenery grand in wa- 
ter'..ls, sublime in lakes, majestic in mountain 


pe and ranges—gleaming white with per- 
pet snow,—while the climate, toned by the 
Jap: current, is ever mild and serene. Far up 
in foot-hills of the Olympics, and at the very 
bas: of these towering mountains, lies the beauti- 
ful .eet of water mentioned in our title— Lake 
Cus)iman; and on these quiet shores of wood- 
land seauty we would linger a while with our 
reacors, 

T quiet lake—really a widening of the river 
Sko* omish—as is Lake Pepin of the Mississippi— 
is 5. feet above salt water and was discovered in 
pion or days, about the year ’50, by the man 
who: name it bears; and, from its location, was 
then marked as a place of future resort. The 
lake, together with the river by which it is both 
fed »nd drainea, affords the most remerkable 
trout fishing, the fish being of unusual size and 
qua! ty;—and the scenery!—were description pos- 
sible we would gladly describe it. But, realizing 





that all word combinations must fail to convey 
that sense of inspiration that steals o’er the 
senses as we wander through chosen spots in 
nature’s most enchanted grounds; forgetting, for 
the while, the sordid cares of life and living 
more in the celestial than the terrestrial, we 
shall but poorly set forth those impressions, well 
understood by artist and poet and, toa greater or 
less extent, by the mass in general. 

The war-whoop of the wilderness has long 
since died away; but in scenes so prolific, both in 
history and in actual reminiscence, one looking 
up to the huge boulders and gigantic fir-trees, 
prominent to view on these mountain abodes so 
near at hand, can, by the faintest stretch of the 
imagination, picture the simple red man paying 
homage to the monumental towers of stupendous 
height and sublimity, in which, to his native and 
devotional reasoning, dwelt the Great Spirit, or 
see him chasing the elk and deer through the 
sylvan haunts which, in season, still abound in 
game. 

The view presented by the accompanying 
sketch is that seen when standing in the cedar 
grove—of enormous growth and free from all 
underbrush—on the east side of the lake, looking 
westward as the setting sun reflects all nature, as 
in a mirror, in the glassy lake. To the right is 
seen the little cabin (Camp Hays), which is really 





the index of a fine claim owned by Mr. Thos. 
Hays and extending far around over the rich 
bottom-land seen in the valley beyond; while at 
the present cabin site, bordering on the lake, 
lie only a few rods of gently-sloping grove-land— 
just enough for a choice building or camping lo- 
cation, the rugged mountain at the right of the 
picture, Mt. Rose, with all the steepness shown 
in the drawing, rising to a height of 2,000 feet. 
This stands, as it were, fora foreground. But, 
row out on the lake, where alone may be compre- 
hended the whole situation of charming beauty 
and grandeur, and from the middle and lower end 
can be seen the snow-capped head of Mt. Eleanor, 
rising 5,000 feet, backed up by the glistening 
white glow of towering peaks, symbolic of the 
heavenly heights, stretching out in endless con- 
tinuity away to the straits of Juan de Fuca. 

No one visiting Lake Cushman should return 
home without ascending at least one of these 
grand mountain peaks, which, with the guidance 
of any honest resident rancher, is done with 
safety and—in mountain terms—with compara- 
tive ease. You need not make the laborious tour 
so far as the western divide,—the ridge that 
turns the streams to the Pacific Ocean or to the 
Puget Sound,—but, with a light roll of blankets 
and a small sack of provisions, just enough for 
comfortable rest and sustenance over one or two 





LAKE CUSHMAN, WASHINGTON, LOOKING NORTH, 


Mt. Rose, 2,000 feet. 


Mt. Eleanor, 5,000 feet. 
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nights by a gentle camp-fire, you have passed, in 
your upward march, over fields of snow amid the 
warm rays of the genial August sun, through 
meadows green as the leeks of Ireland, and 
climbed ledges, rich in varied mineral, into 
which the credulous miner is ever peering with 
visions of expected future wealth. A word might 
be said in explanation of these two extremes— 
fields of snow and August sun. The facts are as 
follows: Such immense quantities of snow fall 
in these exalted mountains, that the shortness of 
the summer season,—really only from about the 
middle of June to the early part of September,— 
though warm and genial, never permits it to 
melt off and clear away, though much reduced in 
quantity. Therefore they are mountains of per- 
petual snow. You have, perhaps, taken in the 
extensive view from Bunker Hill Monument, or 
the dome of some State capitol; and read the ac- 
count of the showing, from an exceeding high 
mountain, of all the kingdoms of the world—for 
a personal motive. But to ascend one of these 
peaks we are describing, is to call forth one’s 
adoration of the Creator in His marvelous works, 
and to transport the longing soul from these 
earthly heights to those towers of unequaled 





nature; for, to see what one wishes to see, and 
enjoy what one wishes to enjoy, is to go—not 
as at the older, Eastern resorts to which we 
have madeallusion, over well-driven roads, seated 
in a fashionablecarriage, but by trail—sometimes 
the same one trod by the native Indians in their 
forest wanderings, sometimes by a nearer one 
marked out by the recent settlers. For, who 
would be satisfied to visit the new and verdant 
West without turning aside to see every water- 
fall the mountain streams send down, or view the 
almost limitless landscape from some command- 
ing height, just near at hand? Thisis for nature’s 
highways. But let not our readers suppose that 
this Western world is still so ‘‘wild and woolly” 
that the garments of the latest Modes de Paris 
will be lacking in place or appreciation; for, as 
every question has two sides, so has our great 
continent two ocean fronts, alike adorned with 
cities of fashion, luxury and wealth. And in 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, as 
representative cities of the States bordering on 
the Pacific, as on the mammoth steamers pass- 
ing through the straits to and from Victoria, 
nothing is lacking that wealth and refinement 
have suggested to cities of the Atlantic seaboard. 





natural result. For, to visit this spot on 
insure a second visit, and we know of n: 
enchanting grounds in all nature’s vast d 
So, in conclusion we would say: Niaga 
all thy majesty, roll on! Profileand surro 
mountains of the Granite State, still stand 
capped as hooded monks for ages yet to 
Saratoga, spout forth thy healing and me 
streams for millions yet unknown! Atlan 
thy beach of many shores cease not to bre 
swell for ocean bathers! But, as the teles 
the astronomer is ever turned to gaze « 
worlds bursting into sight, eo, along this 
ern Coast, where late the ocean breakers r 
naught but Indian war-cries, cities burst in 
habitations grace the wooded plain, an 
merce with the ancient world goes forth t: 
the continents. The falling cataracts and 1: 
sparkling eyes in nature’s new and verdar 
den parks,—adorned by living growth of 
whose vast proportions speak of the la 
ages, and shaded bowers more fair than / 
Hesperides —these,and a thousand more, of \ 
Lake Cushman is a fair and leading type, 
form attractions to the moving populac« 
seek for beauty, health and comfort ina 








whiteness—‘‘Temples not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” 

Looking away to the westward over the fifty 
miles intervening between us and the ocean, we 
see in continuous succession the ranges of moun- 
tains, with the clouds beneath us resting in float- 
ing vapor on their tops—bearing resemblance, 
most of all, to billows of the deep, until they 
vanish from sight where begins the mild Pacific, 
spread out like the Crystal Sea. Looking the 
same distance to the east, appear the towers and 
spires of Seattle, the State metropolis, with 
hamlets and homesteads dotted every where upon 
the mantle of evergreen which lies before us; 
while directly below us we look down upon the 
lake,—the subject of our theme appearing, from 
this height, like a miniature bath-tub,—with a 
river here and there appearing, as a silken thread 
runs through a garment. 

No one should visit this and kindred resorts 
without a pair of mountain shoes, and dress of 
sufficient strength and coarseness to pass un- 
injured through the rough and bushy wilds of 











LAKE CUSHMAN, WASHINGTON, AT SUNSET, LOOKING WEST. 


But how may so charming aspot as Lake Cush- 
man be reached? one may inquire. 

Of course, all tourists to the Pacific Coast will 
visit Seattle, the metropolis of the Northwest; 
the terminus of the great railway lines; the home 
of Angeline, daughter of Chief Seattle, after 
whom the city was named—and who, though 
bent and decrepit, may still be seen on the 
streets, staff in hand, in her daily walks. Leav- 
ing the city on the commodious day-boat of the 
well-known Hood’s Canal line, the snow-white 
peaks of the Olympic Range, already mentioned, 
are in full view in ever changing variety and 
form until, at closing day, we leave the boat at 
Hoodsport and, by stage conveyance over a well- 
made road, set out for an eight-mile drive through 
shady forests of fragrant fir and cedar, and reach 
the lake. Hotel accommodations were instituted 
early and the Putman House still holds sway. 
But the increasing travel and growing popular- 
ity of this healthful and charming resort, point 
to a day not far distant when other hotels, mod- 
ern and attractive, will be established there as a 








where mother nature has put forth her bes 
so out-rivaled all the world. 
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NIGHT IN MANITOBA, 


*“‘A summer night in Manitoba,” says the 
Mound Sentinel, ‘is a very beautiful time. | 
the sun has closed his flaming doors in th« 








and retired amongst the cloudy cushiors 


crimson and gold, and the spirits of the air 
forth to sprinkle the dew drops on ga 
flower and field, and the obedient angels 
aside the curtains of the sky and light u 
stars and move the moon from behind its 
to scatter a silver radiance on the eart! 
make shadowy forests out of the ghosts of ' 
when the fire-flies are abroad on the fading 
scape and the voice of the whip-poor-will is h 
from the grove and the beautiful flowers 
closed their eyes in sleep, the night is str 
and solemn; for something of heaven can 
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An Idaho Paradise. 


riting of the Potlatch country, Idaho, in 
wh the little city of Kendrick is located, the 


ed of the Kendrick Gazette rides his Pegasus 
as ows: “A trip down the Potlatch is like 
pass'ng through a paradise with the hill-sides 
literally covered with beautiful flowers of every 
tint and hue—in some places arching over the 
roac-way, scenting the very air we breathe with 
the sweet syringas, wild-roses and the variegated 
honeysuckles. It is one of the most charming 
sights imaginable, and one to be greatly enjoyed 
and never to be forgotten.” 


Indians in Spring-Wagons, 

(he Indians are camped on the banks of St. 
Joe Lake in considerable numbers and are kill- 
ing a good many deer, says the Garfield Enter- 
p They have constructed a fish-trap at the 
outlet of the lake and catch several hundred 
suckers every night. They say the sucker is a 
“skookum fish,” but their admiration for the 
sucker is owing to the fact that they can take 
him without the effort necessary to catch a trout. 
The Siwash is the moneyed aristocrat of the 
camp. Poor Lo no longer sells his fish to the 
Boston man. On the contrary, they buy from 
the white men and have got the money to pay 
for them. Instead of going to the lake with a 
train of miserable little pack-horses, as they 
used to, they arrive in good spring-wagons. 


Western Life in °84. 


A correspondent of the Coeur d’Alene Miner 
writes: Eagle City is a lonesome-looking place. 
Inthe fall of ’83 and winter of ’83 and ’84, times 
were humming and money was as plenty as the 
most avaricious money hunter could wish for. 
As | pass through the old town, methinks I can 
see Holman, Jack Enright and Bill Buzzard 
popping away at each other with shotgun, Spring- 
field forty-five and Winchester forty-four, Hol- 
man and Enright behind a pile of snow and Buz- 
zard standing out in the middle of his town lot. 
Over on the corner Warren Hussey is flying 
around as natural as life. One-armed Porter and 
Billy Hawkins are evidently enjoying one of the 
funniest stories that was ever told, and a crowd 
down-street are watching an old mule as he pulls 


along a log for some cabin and chews away ata 
mouthful of playing cards that he has picked up 
on ihe street in front of one of the numerous 


saloons. Such is life. Back again in Murray the 
town is lively and a few of the old timers are 
still on deck and saying, ‘‘I told you. Now, don’t 
you wish that you had bought that claim when I 
told you to?” 


She Travels and Sells Vinegar. 


s Crookston Times has this to say of a com- 
mercial traveler who visited Grand Forks re- 
cent vy: ‘*Although she sells vinegar, no one 
wou d say that Miss Ella M. Henly has the least 
littio bit of it in her make-up. She is a bright, 
inte ligent little lady and is making the rounds 
of the Crookston grocery stores talking trade to 
our cealers, and talking it successfully, too. A 
St. Louis house is making a reputation through 
her efforts, and her present trip, of which she 
makes two a year, each having five months, ex- 
tends to the Coast. Miss Henly is an enthusi- 
astic bicyclist and an advocate of the bloomer 
costume, She is very successful in selling goods, 











and her income is large. She never encounters 
disrespectful treatment on the road and, beyond 
an occasional look of amazement when she intro- 
duces herself to the trade, she always receives 
courteous treatment and, generally, a good order. 
She is a pioneer in this work and a striking ex- 
ample of the new woman.” 


The Passing of an Old Scout. 


Pierre Bottineau, whose serious illness is re- 
ported at Red Lake Falls, has an interesting bi- 
ography, one in which the early history of Min- 
nesota is interwoven. Heisa native of Dakota, 
born about twelve miles west of Grand Forks. 
He is the son of Charles and Margaret (Clear 
Sky) Bottineau. About the time of his birth 
Lord Selkirk formed a colony of Swedes and 
Scotchmen near Fort Garry, and after the death 
of Lord Selkirk they commenced an exodus. 
Although Pierre Bottineau was yet a boy, he 
was well-skilled as a guide, and he acted as such 
to many families. In a great many early expe- 
ditions he was employed as a scout and guide by 
the Government, as, for instance, in the noted 
Sibley expeditions across the plains. He is well 
acquainted with all Dakota, Minnesota and Mon- 
tana, and his services as guide were invaluable. 
In 1841 he took a claim where St. Paul now 
stands, but, later, sold it for a horse and cow. 
He then bought a claim where St. Anthony falls 
is located, and by the dishonesty of purchasers, 
lost it. Those properties are worth today many 
millions. He has had twenty-three children, of 
whom eight have died.— Minneapolis Journal. 





Hospitality in Montana, 


John P. Miller, the well-known correspondent, 
has been making a trip through the West and 
speaks of Western hospitality as follows in the 
Washington Post: 

“The people in the East,’’ he says, ‘do not 
know what broad, open-hearted hospitality 
means. Ittakes the experience of a trip through 
the Northwest to learn how much one man can 
do for another. I never saw anything like it. 
The mere fact that I came from Washington was, 
in itself, frequently the open sesame to every- 
thing. If I knew some one who knew some one 
else and he, in turn, knew the man I was talking 
to, there was nothing in the town too good for 
me. One gentleman to whom I was introduced 
out in a Montana town did not think it too much 
trouble to drive me around to several places 
which I had to visit, and yet he and I were total 
strangers until we were introduced an hour be- 
fore. Another gentleman, whose name I did 
not even learn, presented me with a flask of the 
finest whisky, while a hotelkeeper who happened 
to hear that I wanted to meeta prominent citizen 
of the town, sent out three of his bell-boys to 
hunt up the man and bring him to the hotel. I 
could tell instance after instance of the hospital- 
ity of the Western people, and I am willing to 
bet that my experience could not be duplicated 
in the Eastif I were to travel for a thousand 
years.” 


Adventures of a Gander. 


The history of Mr. P. Cram’s wild geese forms 
a little romance where adventure, danger, attach- 
ment, tragedy and bereavement appear strong- 
ly developed. About four years ago Mr. Cram 
captured in the woods a forlorn and forsaken 
little, wild gosling that had probably escaped 
the jaws of a wolf when others were destroyed. 
The little waif grewto be the finest goose in 
Manitoba, and last spring proved so attractive 
that a wild gander gave up a contemplated jour- 
ney to the polar sea, abandoned the flock to which 
he was attached, ran the risk of being shot, and 
became the mate of the tame wild goose. A 
very fine flock of goslings were raised, wild 
looking but quite domestic. In the fall a wolf 











captured the mother goose, and the gander, 
guided by a natural instinct, migrated and would 
have taken his family with him, had his designs 
not been anticipated. This spring the gander 
returned and alighted in Mr. Cram’s stable yard. 
Claiming kindred with his descendants he pro- 
ceeded to look for his mate, and, not finding her, 
he continued the search for a number of days, 
visiting the pond and places frequented in other 
days, and at last, in despair, gave up the search 
and started for the distant north again, Mr. 
Cram refusing to add to the sorrowsand misfort- 
unes of his strange visitor by firing at him.— 
Pilot Mound ( Man.) Sentinel. 


The Mother Goose. 


I had to make a tripfrom our claim on the 
Columbia to Spokane Falls. It was much nearer 
to go through the mountains on a cayuse than 
around by Davenport on the stage. I started 
quite early one morning and was riding along up 
the Spokane River when, as I came over a small 
rocky point, I noticed a very large bird soar 
down from a tree and carry something in its 
mouth. At first I thought it was an eagle, but 
as soon as I climbed a little higher I could see it 
was an old, gray goose, and that ithad deposited 
its burden in the water, where I could see sev- 
eral small ones swimming around. 

I stopped, got off from my cayuse and watched 
the performance. I had waited but a few mo- 
ments when one of the geese rose out of the 
water and flew straight to a cottonwood tree, 
alighted on a limb near a big nest, then took a 
few steps toward the nest, and reaching over into 
the nest took a young gosling out and sailed 
down to her companions. When she let the 
youngster touch the water it cut all kinds of 
capers. She again returned to the nest and got 
another, which was the last. 

After watching them for quite a while I 
mounted my cayuse and rode on. When I came 
into plain view of the family the old one flut- 
tered away and the youngsters disappeared. 
There were seven little ones, as near as I could 
count. I have watched the wood-duck carry her 
young from a tree, but this was the only time I 
ever saw a goose make the transfer.— Forest and 
Stream. 


A Tale from Oregon. 


Jacob Holgate of Lincoln County, Oregon, 
brother of Judge Holgate of Corvallis, had a 
white elephant on his hands one day last week; 
or, to speak more truthfully, a brown sea-lion, 
says the Corvallis (Or.) Gazette. It was a case of 
the hunter hunted. Driving along the beach on 
a Sunday afternoon, he espied a sleeping animal 
on the sands, which closer scrutiny proved to 
be a sea-lion. An irresistible impulse to capture 
the animal seized friend Jacob’s mind, and re- 
membering the time when he acted as cowboy on 
the plains of Illinois, he made a lasso out of a 
rope he had in the wagon, dextrously threw it 
over his victim’s head, tied the other end to the 
wagon bed, and then whipped up his horses and 
started todrivehome. But heonly started. Mr. 
Sea Lion concluded that he wouid go home,and he 
seemed to have the best of the argument; for, in 
spite of a whip and halloo, the wagon, team and 
driver traveled rapidly toward the briny deep. 
The sea-lion—instead of Jacob—was about to 
have a curiosity to exhibit to the bosom of his 
family. Mr. Holgate has a wife to whom he has 
been married a great many years, and he con- 
siders her the apple of his eye. He had no 
desire whatever to make the acquaintance of 
the mermaids, and as the hind-wheels of the 
wagon began to roll into ‘‘salt chuck,” he 
whipped out his knife and cut the link that bound 
him to his visitor from old ocean. The sea-lion 
disappeared with a sort of chuckle, and Jacob 
drove home alone, but alive. 
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LIFE AS A CADET. 
By Victor Herbert Smalley. 


I am seventeen years old and a student of the 
Northwestern Military Academy of Highland 
Park, Ill., a suburb of Chicago. The academy 
is beautifully situated within a few minutes’ 
walk of Lake Michigan. Surrounded as it is by 
a forest of oak trees in which are shaded roads, 
green foliage and romantic ravines, it is an ideal 
spot foraschool. The academy buildings are 
three: The main building or west hall, the mess 
hall and the east hall. The main building isa 
large, handsome brick structure, four stories in 
height. It contains accommodations for about 
seventy-five cadets, besides the rooms set apart 
for the professors and their families. 

Each cadet, if he so wishes, has a room of his 
own, with a bed, bureau, table and two chairs 
A large closet containing a chest of drawers 
provides ample room for his clothing, etc. 
Nearly all the boys decorate their rooms with 
pictures and knick-knacks from home; and, of 
course, a prominent place on his dresser is given 
by each toa photo of his sweetheart. Some- 
times a number of fellows will get together with 
their photos and discuss the merits of their 
“girls.” Down-stairs, on the main floor, are the 
superintendent’s ¢ ffice, the sitting and reading- 
room, parlors, quarter-master’s department and 
post office. The washroom, lockers, etc., are in 
the basement. The mess hall is a commodious 
frame building, which is used, as the name will 
suggest, for a dining-hal! and kitchen. Here the 
boys march in three times a day with cheery 
step, and generally get away with everything in 
sight. It is remarkable what appetites they ac- 
cumulate between meals, and how reluctantly 
they rise from their seats when the command is 
given. 

Exist hall comprises the recitation rooms and 
drill-hall. The recitation rooms are on the sec- 
ond floor, and it is here that sixty boys respond 
to the roll-call every morning, and pass in and 
out to their respective studies. A large hall, 
18x90 feet, covers the ground floor and is used in 
winter for athletics and military drill. In sum- 
mer, except in rainy weather, the large campus 
in front of west hall is used for drills. Boxing, 
wrestling, fencing and other sporte are indulged 
in by the athletically inclined cadets, while the 
more studious and the ‘‘bookworms” gather in 
the sitting room. 

A CADETS LIFE, 

Now that you know something of the buildings 
we live in, let us goon and see what a cadet’s 
life is like. There are sixty of us in all, ranging 
in age from twenty-two down to eight years old. 
We are divided two companies and a 
band. Company A is made up of the larger boys, 
while B takes in mostly the “‘kid” faction. Bach 
company is in charge of a cadet officer, and the 
whole battalion is under the commandant. The 
cadet ‘‘com” and ‘ non-com” officers, though 
somewhat severe on line, are jolly good fellows 
when off duty and are generally the ring-leaders 
in all scrapes. The best officer in our school is 
a boy who, when un duty, treats one cadet like 
another, showing no partiality at all. There is 
something in amilitary life that at first sight 
fascinates a boy. To do everything by bugle 
call; to wear a natty grey uniform and to have 
a gun of one’s own, is a great attraction for any 
average American youth. But to scramble out 


into 








of bed at the dawn of day when the bugle sounds; 
to get on reveille line in two minutes and to 
march down-stairs and wash in cold water, takes 
a little of the romance away. Of course, in sum- 
mer it is not such a hardship to rise early; but 
in winter, getting out of a warm bed into an un- 
heated room where the temperature is far below 
freezing, is not a pleasure. If a boy is in the 
habit of turning over and taking a little ‘‘cat 
nap” after being awakened, a year at any mili- 
tary institute will cure him of it entirely. The 
following schedule will give the reader an in- 
sight into the daily routine: 


6:00 A. M.. 


6:30 


‘ sib Reveille 
bea Inspection of quarters 
30 A.M re Break fast 
; in sia adic ‘ ....Guard mounting 
OP ee Bs TBs sc dcicensesdensscnctscccnngoneeee School 
to 10:30 * ..... Recess 
to 12:00 M. ...- School 
12:00 m. to 1: .. Dinner 
1:30 P.M.to3:30 “* 1. solid Seentiea il School 
45 “ to 5:00 “* Drill 
00 * to 6:00 * .. Recess 


pudsseeseaeessgce tee Supper 


6:50 “ to7T 


8:00 * 
10:00 “* 
10:30 * 


P.M 


6:00 “ to 7:00 * 








A CADET. 


7:00 “ to 8:50 ” 
to 9:00 “* 


eee . Study 
... Reading session 
... Tattoo 


g:30 * 
0:00 “* 
OE lcescce cose 
Special calls 
1:30 P.M 


6:30 °** 


...Muster and inspection 

(setnatasksatawduaees ......+- Battalion drill 
THE STRICTEST PUNCTUALITY. 

On Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays this 
schedule is changed, but all duties are performed 
with the strictest regard to punctuality. So, 
you see, we have no time to spend in reading 
thrilling adventures of cowboys and Indian 
fighters. All our spare minutes are almost 
always taken up in burnishing our guns and 
brass buckles, fora tiny speck of dust costs a 
mark, and a mark means a half-hour on demerit 
squad. Oa Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 
we are given a half-holiday. Boys whose aver- 
age for the week has been good, are granted 
permission, on permit blanks signed by the com- 
mandant, to go down-town (by ‘“‘down-town” is 
meant the village) to invest their allowances in 
cakes, candies and such things that appeal 
strongly toa healthy boy’s stomach. The ma- 








jority of us go down to a certain bakery ke by 
a kind-hearted old German lady. Ther. we 
lounge away our precious hour, and mak: the 
good old frou happy by spending our m >ney 
freely. A few of the cadets, gererally of ers, 
have young lady friends upon whom they 
One can always pick out the ‘“‘lady kille 
they walk up to the officer of the day’s d 
report their departure. Attired in their na 
uniforms, white gloves (oh, those long ho 
labor that they spend over a wash-bow!] cle: 
them!), and highly polished shoes, the, 
really good-looking fellows. 

Every mark means a half-bour’s work 
merit squad, but if a cadet goes seven days 
out receiving a mark he receives five cr 
Every credit cancels a mark, so a boy gen 
has a few credits to his favor when he 
ported, and keeps his holidays to himself 
all. The demerit squad is kept trotting ar 
a race-course in full-dress with guns. 
spending the majority of an afternoon in 
I made up my mind that I would behave mel! 
after that, and—I did! 

Every new boy has to be initiated, of course, 
and it adds a red-letter day in his career. W hen 
he first enters school he is left alone for a wee or 
£0, but is closely watched by the old boys. The 
severity of his initation depends very much upon 
his conduct toward the other boys during the 
first few weeks. He is looked down upon, and, 
if he knows hie business, he will be very polite 
to every one and be “‘seen and not heard.” On 
initiation night he will notice, with a forebod- 
ing feeling, that something is going to happen; 
that the cadets collect in groups and hold whis- 
pered consultations. Well, something 
happen! The unfortunate young man is waited 
upon by acommittee and escorted down to the 
wash-room. To resist would be impossible, for 
if he did, he would have it double as hard. 

WASH-ROOM SCENE. 


I will draw a curtain over the wash-room 
scene, as it is beyond description. It is a re- 
markable coincidence, however,that every newly- 
initiated cadet has no desire to sit down fora 
while after his ‘‘degree.’’ If he takes it at all 
good-naturedly and laughs with the rest, he is 
voted a good fellow and gets off easily. But, if 
he is sullen about it and vows to ‘get equare,’’ he 
is put down for a second initiation. 

Each morning at 6 we are awakened by the 
bugle, and, oh! what grumbling and occasional 
cuss-words are heard from the fellows as they 
hastily slip on their trousersand shoes, and yrab 
for their towels and soap. Only two minutes are 
allowed for this partial dressing, and then the 
bugle is again heard for Assembly. We line up, 
answer to roll-call and march down-stairs to 
wash. It is a sorry-looking lot of boys thai file 
down in the morning. Most of them are yet half 
asleep, and they look comical with their partly- 
closed eyes and tumbled hair. After was) ing 
we arrange our rooms neatly for inspection. An 
officer inspects, and out shoes must be shined. the 
closet and bureau drawers in order, and every- 
thing spick and span. Breakfast comes nxt, 
and then guard-mount. Here the guard is ar- 
ranged for the night, and the neatest-loo‘! 
cadet picked out for orderly. The cadet 
the most number of orderlies in his favor at t 
end of the year, is given acorporalship. S 
times the contest between two cadets for ord 
on the same guard is so even that the adju 
has to inspect their teeth and stockings. A 
speck in the crevice of the stock of your gun 
throw you out instantly. 

After guard-mount comes school, and by 1-:3 
we are a pretty hungry set of individuals, ar 
is with no slow step that we march out over to 
the mess hall. After dinner we have schoo! un 
til half-past three; then we shine up our shoes 
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yuckle on our equipments ready for drill. 
I n hour and a half we gothrough the tactics 
march and drill, setting all our muscles in 
It is a pretty sight to see our A com- 
, of straight young fellows, dressed in gray 
rms, with polished Springfield rifles, march 
ounter-march across ihe broad, smooth 
us. It is here that the cadet officers have 
revenge upon any private, too large ‘or 
to handle, who has injured them in some 
Marks fly fast and thick, and it takes an 
ey perienced hand to dodge them all. After sup- 
we study, read or play cards until half-past 
t, when we all goon reading session. Boys 
whose lessons were not good are put on extra 
y session and are made to study the whole 
ing. At 9 o’clock tattoo is blown, and we 
march to bed. Fifteen minutes is given and 
taps sound. We are not allowed to ex- 
ruish our own lights, but after taps the officer 
he floor comes in and turns out the gas with 
a ‘good-night.”’ If it happens that you are still 
ssed when taps sound, you can disencumber 
irself by the light of the moon! 
’n Sunday the program ischanged. We brush 
our dress-coats and helmets, whiten our belts, 
nd, as Tom Sawyer did, ‘‘gird up our loins and 
to church.”’ The afternoon and evening are 
spent in letter-writing and reading. 
A SNEAK DOWN-TOWN. 
Occasionally a boy takes it into his head to 
“sneak” down-town tothe bakery. He quietly 
gets out of the back gate behind the ‘‘gym” and 
cuts lots, keeping out of sight as much as pos- 
sible. Generally he gets back all right, but the 
commandmant is a shrewd individual and often 
notices the absence of the cadet, in which case 
he orders a ‘‘general” to be blown. A general is 
a call that is used only in emergencies, such as 
fire, runaway, etc. A call of this kind allows the 
boys only two minutes to get in the building 
ready to line up at Assembly. When the roll is 
called the absentee is discovered and is heavily 
marked, as leaving limits without permission is 
a grave offence. 
shall never forget a laughable incident that 
happened to a friend and myself one afternoon. 
[t was just after drill and we both felt hungry. 
lon’t remember who did it, but one of us sug- 
gested “skipping”? down-town and having an 
oyster stew at the bakery. It was a cold, Febru- 
ary day, and the thought of a bow] of hot oysters 
was too much of a temptation. We slipped on 
our overcoats, and in a few minutes were seated 
at one of the Frau’s tables in the back-room, hav- 
delivered our orders. While we were serenely 
ning back in our chairs, puffing cigarettes 
| thinking of those delicious oysters, we heard 
front door open, and then—ob, horrors! we 
inly heard our commandant’s voice ordering 
‘ee Oyster-stews with coffee, and heard him, 
owed by two other persons, walk toward the 
m we were in. We sprang from our seats, 
‘inguishing our cigarettes, and gazed around 
lismay for some hiding place. In one corner 
he room stood a large Japanese screen in front 
in ice-box. Behind this we crouched. The 
omandant and two other members of the 
ilty walked in and sat atour table. To our 
sr disgust two of them were served by a gig- 
£ ing waitress with the identical stews we had 
ered. I thought sure she would give us away. 
w I did wish she would stumble down-stairs 
i fail to come up again! We had to remain 
behind the screen over half an hour while the 
fessors sat talking and eating. That was 
longest half-hour I ever spent. At last they 
d their bill and left, and then there arose 
m beside the ice-box two of the most cramped- 
, angry cadets that ever entered the Frau’s 
re. We had no time to stay and wait fora 
resh batch of oysters, so we made for the academy 
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eral had been sounded while we were gone. We 
were reported off limits, and only our credits 
saved us from a long term on squad. 

Examination days produce a good deal of ex- 
citement among the boys. The happy-go-lucky 
ones who were careless about their studies are 
seen scattered about, book in hand, *‘cramming,”’ 
while those who have attended to business walk 
about with a confident smile on their faces. Pro- 
motion day is a gala event inschool. The promo- 
tions are read off on line, and after we are dis- 
missed we rend the air with our shouts and 
hurrahs. We carry the fortunate officers around 
on our shoulders and parade them around the 
grounds. It is also liked for another reason. 
The promoted cadets chip in and buy oysters 
for the school. After the meal is over we give 
our “‘yell’’ and a tiger. 

ATHLETIC FEATURES. 

We have our foot-ball teams, base-ball nines, 
and once in a while get up a minstrel show, or 
something of the like. We havea “crack” bi- 
cycle squad which is the pride of our hearts. 
We made a trip from Highland Park to Spring- 
field, Ill., and return, a distance of about 600 
miles, carrying tents, blanketsand cooking uten- 
sils on our wheels. We created quite a sensa- 
tion and every one turned out to see us. 

Of course, every school has its head boys, and 
our school is no exception totherule. These are 
the old cadets, and they generally have their 
own way. There is one cadet at the N— who de- 
serves special mention. He is a young Puyallup 
Indian lad of eighteen. He stands highest, both 
in scholarship and deportment, having taken 
both medals in those two departments. He was 
born and raised just like any other Indian in the 
tepee. His tribe are the Squaxons, of Washing 
ton State. He started in school at the age of 
seven at an Indian institute on the Skokomish 
Reservation, in Washington. After this he spent 
a year in the reservation school. There he 
graduated with honors, receiving a diploma. 
During the time he was at school at Puyallup, 
Col. Davidson, superintendent of our school, 
visited there and met our Indian sergeant. The 
colonel took a liking to the boy and offered him 
board and tuition at the academy gratis. He 
accepted the offer gladly and entered the 
academy as a sophomore in 1893. He passed an 
excellent year and won the scholarship medal 
against all competitors. Next year he goes to 
Dartmouth to study law. Archie is proud of his 
nationality and often amuses us with stories of 
Indian life. 

As commencement draws near every minute of 
our time is taken. Those who are to compete 
for the declamation medal get off by themselves 
and rehearse. Examinations, extra drills and 
a hundred other things take up our time. The 
large drill-hall is decorated with flags and bunt- 
ing and the floor is waxed for the dancing. The 
seniors are memorizing the essays and all are 
feeling happy and at peace with the world. Then, 
after all is over, comes the packing of trunks, 
trading addresses and good-byes. 

As the train pulls out from the station many a 
boy brushes away a tear as the familiar old build- 
ing grows smaller and smaller in the distance 
and finally disappears around a bend. And as 
the old, gray-haired superintendent looks out 
from his window at the uniformed figures on the 
platforms, his eyes grow dim as he says: 

**God speed you all!” 

oe 

ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS.—On the cliffs near 
Billing there are to be seen certain inscriptions 
that are said to closely resemble Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics. Can it be possible that these writings 
were placed in this conspicuous position by the 
same bands that fingered the Egyptian beads 
found in Northern Montanaand now creating such 








arun. It was an unlucky day for us. A gen- 





scientific interest?— Great Falls ( Mont.) Leader. 


THE ASCENT OF A MOUNTAIN. 


Though the mountain town of Monte Cristo 
has been visited by many lady tourists, the glory 
of being the first of her sex toascend Mount Wil- 
mans, and to enter the mine tunneled through 
its heart, belongs to Miss Beatrice Price of Se- 
attle, who made the difficult ascent in the early 
part of last August and related the adventure to 
her friends as follows: 

“IT would not be dissuaded from making the 
trip and, being informed that it would be neces- 
sary to start early, was quite ready to begin the 
ascent at half-past six the following morning. 
The trail was steep at the mountain’s base, rising 
at an angle of perhaps eighty degrees. It was 
very narrow, also, and in many places had been 
blasted from the solid rock. 

As we clambered upward the path seemed to 
grow steeper at every step, but when we were 
about a mile from the base we reached a station 
where the blasting of rock had broadened the 
small, natural level, and where a log house had 
been erected for the accommodation of miners. 
There was also a frame building in which ore was 
stored. After passing this station the trail winds 
in serpentine lengths around a greatchasm. As 
we reached this point my guide cheerfully re- 
lated the adventures of five miners who, the 
winter before, were passing this same spot when 
a snow-slide started from the heights above. 
Four of them, retaining their presence of mind, 
kept their feet and slid to a point of safety. The 
fifth man, terror stricken and helpless, stood 
rooted to the spot and was swept away by the 
avalanche. Several weeks afterward his body 
was found far down the mountain side in the 
melting snow. 

Upon the verge of the precipice was a sloping 
bank of frozen snow, over which our path lay and 
in which niches must be cut for our feet. These 
foot-rests must be cut every morning, if the point 
is passed frequently, for the aftergoon sun strikes 
the mountain side and melts thesurface, frozen 
by the night’s cold, and all marks are obliterated. 

The trail winds up the mountain in such a zig- 
zag manner that, after the icy bank had once 
been crossed, it was necessary to recross the 
same perilous bank some hundred yards above. 
Here we were confronted by a huge, sloping wall 
of rock, which we ascended by planting our toes 
in crevices or upon slight projections of the in- 
clined, slippery path—aided further by a rope 
stretched recently along the entire length of the 
rock, and which has doubtless prevented many a 
terrible fall. 

After the great wall of rock had been sur- 

mounted it was but a short distance to the sum- 
mit and entrance to the mine, tunneled through 
the mountain a distance of five hundred feet. 
Passing through this tunnel to the opposite side 
of the mountain and looking down upon “‘Glacier 
Basin,” we saw great masses of ice shining and 
sparkling in the sunlight. Far below us was the 
town of Monte Cristo, which Icoked likeacollec- 
tion of toy houses. The waters of Puget Sound 
shone in the distance, and the city of Seattle was 
plainly visible. There, al+o, was the long chain 
of the Olympics, and Washi ngton’s pride—Mount 
Rainier. In still another cirection appears the 
big bend of the Columbia, and many sparkling 
mountain lakes, nearer at hand,add to the 
picture. 
After enjoying the glorious view for a time, 
we lunched at the cabin built for the occupancy 
of the miners on the summit, and then began the 
difficult and dangerous descent. Although we 
had been four hours in making the ascent we 
were much longer in descending; but, tired as I 
was, I did not regret my trip to the region of the 
clouds. In fact, I was so enchanted with the 
wonderful view, that I made the ascent a second 
time before leaving Monte Cristc.”’ C. P. 
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It was a night without a moon; hazy clouds 
obscured even the friendly little stars, but now 
and then the glimmering of alight shot from the 
small depot, or the railroad house near by. The 
bright, red glow of a switch-light, too, looked 
like some great ruby in the gloom of the night; 
and standing by itself, sending forth a stream of 
pale light, was Todd’s store, the headquarters of 
the masculine element of Pasco. 

A shrill whistle ran through the still air. 

“Great Scott! the Pacific Express!” and the 
speaker sprang off a sugar barrel and started for 
the door. 

**Y’ ain’t goin’ yit, air ye, Fred?” said “Old 
Man” Todd. 

“T’ll go over an’ see if any one is landed, an’ 
come back an’ let ye know,” he answered, dis- 
appearing into the gloom. 

“Old Man” Todd moved toward the door and 
peered out after the retreating form. The puff- 
ing sound of the engine fell on his listening ears. 
It grew louder, and the sounding of moving 
wheels reached him. Suddenly the flash of a 
monster headlight cast a momentary glow over 
all,then as quickly disappeared,making the dark- 
ness seem more dense; the puffing became less 
and less distinct, and soon the whistle told the 
watcher in the doorway that the Pacific Express, 
laden with its weight of humanity, was speeding 
on its way to the Coast. 

He sighed, turned, looked around the dimly-lit 
store, glanced up at the gaudy handkerchiefs and 
the buckskin gloves pinned on a line stretched 
from one ead of the store to the other, and then 
observed the gay-colored blankets that were 
scattered carelessly about on the counter to at- 
tract the eye of the wily Siwash. He walked to 
the center of the store and gazed upat the smoky 
lamps. Approaching feet were heard and a head 
was thrust in at the open doorway. 

“One lone critter, tenderfoot, I reckin. He’s 
walkin’ up an’ down th’ platform like a sent’nal; 
Sparks ‘ll have to look out er he’ll wear ’t out. 
Evidently got it bad. Good-night, Todd.” 

“Good-night, Fred; cum agin.” 

“Got et bad,”’ and Todd shook his head sadly. 
**Wall, I’d ruther be on m’ back wi’ th’ horriblest 
pain in m’ body than tu hev m’ mind full er heart- 
ache. God pity him!” 

It was now well on totwelveo’clock. Hemoved 
into the store, picked up his hat, blew out the 
two smoky lamps, went out, carefully locked the 
door and quickly disappeared. The clouds had 
vanished; the bright stars twinkled merrily at 
once more being allowed to throw their cheerful, 
kindly light on the dark world below, and Pasco 
seemed at rest. 

The tramp, tramp of a slow, measured tread 
fell on the acute ears of the night operator; he 
looked out the window; the tramping grew in- 
distinct and far away, and nothing met his view 
but the fitful shadows dancing inthe bright light 
from the office window. 

*““Good Lord! I must be getting womanish. Of 
course, its Ingles’ dog. Confound the beast, any- 
way!” 

But again he heard it, coming nearer and 
nearer. Sparks opened the office door, passed 





through the waiting-room and opened the outer 
door. 

‘I say,” he called. Some one came to a pause— 
a man, the light from the waiting-room falling 
full upon him; tall, fair-haired, with blue eyes 
filled with care. 

“Oh! it’s you, stranger,” said Sparks. “I 
thought you had gone up to the house longago.”’ 

‘No, I’ve been exercising myself; I’m all staved 
up from a six days’ and nights’ journey; looking 
over the town, too.” 

Sparks laughed. ‘‘Can’t see much now,” he 
said, but one look in the light of day will take in 
the whole place.” 

“T guess that’s about the size of it,’ and the 
speaker let his eyes wander around as if trying 
to see by the starlight. 

**Won’t you come in?’ asked Sparks. 

‘Just as much obliged, but I best turnin. I'll 
see you again. My name is Sutherland, Victor 
Sutherland.” 

‘*‘Phew!’’— aside. ‘‘Mine—oh, mine’s Sparks,— 
and the sparkler of the place.” 

Sutherland smiled. ‘‘Good-night, Sparks.’’ 

“Good-night, Sutherland;” and then, as he 
entered the office, ‘‘The teacher! Ye gods and 
little fishes!” 

Sutherland, meantime, strolled slowly toward 
the railway house and entered. 

‘*Mercy!” ejaculated Mrs. Williams, the land- 
lady; ‘‘a traveler and agentleman! Good-evening, 
sir. Room? why, yes, himmejiately. Carrie! 
Caroline! show this gentleman to No. 26. No 
26, Mr.—ah—” 

“Sutherland.” 

‘Sutherland, hand one hof th’ best hin th’ 
’ouse.”” 

Sutherland bowed. 

‘*‘What helligent manners,’ murmured the 
landlady aside. 

The girl, lamp in hand, led the way to No. 26, 
It was a square room, containing a yellow-painted 
set; a bright-red carpet graced the floor, and a 
small box-stove completed the furnishings, 

“T thrust you vill shleep vell, sir,’ remarked 
the girl as she set the lamp down and went from 
the room. 

“Thank you, I hope so.” 

He closed the door and surveyed the apart- 
ment critically. A peculiar smile passed over 
his countenance. He walked over to the little 
dresser and looked into the small glass; a fair, 
strong, handsome face met his view. Thesilence 
was unbroken save by the buzzing of the tele- 
graph wires which were attached to the corner 
of the house. 

**Well,”—and hisown exclamation startled him; 
“it’s the same man and no mistake; and yet - it is 
not. One was Victor Sutherland, gentleman and 
scholar; the otheris Victor Sutherland, scholar— 
and—yes, without a doubt, gentleman; although 
I wouldn’t cut much of a figure at Mrs. Van 
Courtland’s germans, with but twenty-five dol- 
lars between myself and ‘the cold, cruel world’.”’ 

He laughed, shivered slightly, blew out the 
light and moved over to the window and looked 
out. A plain seemed stretching before him, and 
from it a low, dismal howl reached him. 

“*A coyote,” he said to himself. 





For some moments he remained there, ‘ 
quickly turned away, prepared for the ni:| 
crept into the small bed and fell into a he 
unrefreshing sleep. 

The sun was high in the heavens when S 
erland awoke with a start; it poured in the 
dow by the bed and threw a golden glow « 
the room. He rubbed his eyes wonderin 
then smiled, leaned over and pulled down 
curtain, rose and dressed hastily. 

“T wonder if I’ve overslept to such an ex 
that breakfast is a thing of the past? I sinc« 
hope not, for I’m uncommonly hungry,’ 
thought, as he opened the door, passed thro. 
the hall and down stairs. He went into 
office; several loungers, in various attituces 
glanced at him interrogatively. He wale 
through and came to a door entering the dini 
room. 

*“*“Why, hello, Sparks! This is lucky! Ishan’ 
have to breakfast alone. But why are you 
late?” 

“I’m sort of athletic, you know,” returne 
Sparks; ‘‘and I took a run to Ainsworth an 
back fora bracer. Tip-top thing, too; the air | 
this country is like new wine, in the early mo 
ing hours. 

“So I’m told. I wish I’d been along.” 

“That so? Well, I’ll tell you what; I tak 
regularly. Do you care to join me?” 

“That Ido. The fact of it is, that is onething 
that brought me here. I had worked pretty hard 
in college and then had financial troubles and 
was compelled to seek my fortune, so to speak. 
An old friend said: ‘‘Go to Washington Terri- 
tory; it’s a grand country; best of air, feed, and so 
on, and every chance for a man of energy and 
ambition.’? Having more of the latter than any- 
thing else, you see me here.” 

*“That’s good! but I’d like to know where that 
Carrie is. Carrie! I say,” shouted Sparks; ‘‘don’t 
you intend to give a fellow his breakfast?” 

‘**T’ll be dere in a minit;’’ and she was. 

‘*Beafsteak ’n cotfish balls.” 

“Steak,” said Sparks. 

“Steak,” added the other. 

The order was served quickly and deftly. 

‘Seems a good sort of girl,” remarked Suth- 
erland. 

“Carrie is a trump; any girl in this place is.” 

Sutherland looked up. 

“The fair ones are scarce, you know,” con- 
tinued Sparks in an explanatory voice; ‘‘few and 
far between.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Fact; but the ones that are here—Oh, my! just 
wait until you see the Pasco Belle!” 

Breakfast was finished. Sparks went up to his 
room and Sutherland went out to view the town 
and await the arrival of the “‘school-board,” the 
members having been informed of his intention 
to be in the place on that day. He looked at bis 
watch. 

‘‘Half-past nine,” the board would not be due 
until eleven. 

“Plenty of time to investigate,” he thought, 1s 
he stepped out the door onto the platform which 
led from above the depot to below the railway 
house. He looked across. 

“Good Heavens!” A sandy desert lay before 
him, studded with bunches of sage-brush; far 
away the outline of some distant foot-hills, which 
looked like purplish-grey clouds against the clea’, 
blue sky; not a tree marred the vast stretch. 

He turned slightly and started, for he behe'd 
a neat, white house, a shanty, and a dilapidated 
building on which a crippled sign, blown crooked 
by the restless Washington winds, bore in hug«, 
black letters, the word—*HOTEL.” 

He laughed, turned again and looked towar4 
the bare plain dreamily, drew in a deep breat’ 
and exhaled. It was like atonic—the pure ozone 
delicately perfumed by the sage. He walkei 
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store! 


walked over about half-way, turned, and 


his eyes. 


alk cliffs, I suppose,” he said to himself. 
bright rays of the morning sun brought 
He stood and gazed at them 
atively a few moments, then walked slowly 
to the house. : 


out distinctly. 


hearn th’ new teacher arrived las’ night, 
,” remarked a lounger in the store. 
S that so, Wilks? 


¢ or two.” 


‘het’s so, but ef he’s like th’ res’, he’ll kno’ 
in’ when he sots eyes on L’onie,” and Wilks 
kled knowingly. 

dd remained silent. 

[hat’s true, Todd,” said Charley Burke, the 
eman, “I never seen a girl like Leonie. 
, its simply awful; Joe Hawley, the new 

'3, clean gone on her a’ready, an’ as for 
if an’ m’ brother Jim, you know how we feel!” 

Yep; but, Charlie, ye ruined yer chances wi’ 

nie when ye acted so consarned mean at thet 

taffy-pull. Good Lord, man; no pusson can 
git a gal wi’ sech cuttins up!” 
’m troubled ’bout L’onie.”’ 

Vilksand Burke were startled by the remark. 
Worried?” asked Burke. 

‘Pshaw!” put in Wilks. 

‘Wall, I am, boys; they’s too many strings tu 

onie’s bow.” 

Nonsense,” said Burke, rising to go; ‘‘nothin’ 

,’ matter with Leonie.” 

[ shud say,” added Wilks. 

I’m glad ye think so,” replied the old man, 
it’s dubus, mighty dubus.” 


itherland reached the house door,and entered. 
sout time for th’ freight,aint it, John?” asked 
.nky-looking man of the bartender. 
Yes; there’s the whistle now.”’ And the freight 
me steaming in. 
f that were only loaded with darning-needles 
nd they were the property of one man, what a 
rtune he would make,” remarked Sutherland 
Mrs. Williams, who always appeared on deck 
hen a train came in. 
Ow so, Mr. Sutherland?” 
suy the needles for about three cents a dozen, 
three cents per dozen freight and retail them 
twenty-five cents apiece, as I hear they do 
here on account of high freight.” 
‘Ow droll you hare, Mr. Sutherland!” and 
Williams gave him a look which was meant 
switch, **’Ow very droll!” 
16 train pulled out. It was now nearly eleven. 
\h! Captain Graham,’ as a large man entered 


? 


100r. 


Vir. Sutherland, this is good, very good in- 
Let’s have a glass on the goodness of this 


sion.” 


hey entered the small bar-room. It fairly 
e with pretty glasses, and bottles filled with 


6 liquors. 


Vhat’ll you have, Sutherland?” 


surgundy.” 


surgundy for Mr. Sutherland, and for myself 


"ait. 


his is as pretty alittle bar as I’ve ever seen,” 
irked Sutherland. 
‘es, indeed; we Pascoites are proud of it. 
tell you John knows how to make things 
t—don’t you, John?” 
‘he barkeeper smiled as they turned away. 
Vhy, Judge Lyman! How d’yedo? Mr. Suth- 
nd, this is Judge Lyman; Judge Lyman, Mr. 
herland, with whom I negotiated while in 


he platform and gazed over the other way. 
al houses were scattered about—section 
s, of the traditional brick-red hue; but, lo 
hold, a narrow walk led from the platform 


cerned. 


school will commence Monday.” 


land. 


cheer with me over the very happy termination 


Et’s blamed glad I be 
of a very delicate affair,’’ continued the judge. 


at lenth we’ll hev some one as does kno’ a 


mention it.” 


the Judge, grasping the young man by the arm. 


and drank it down. The members of the board 
then shook hands effusively with Sutherland, and 
departed. 


they’re gone. I couldn’t have stood much more 
of that.” 


rays were just painting the eastern horizona 
faint rose color when Sutherland stepped up to 
the depot window and said to Sparks: 


ready to start.” 
self lost.” 


ing a deep crimson and great, golden shafts of 
light streaked it, even blending into the clear 
blue of the sky; the chalky cliffs were beautiful 
to behold and stood out like monuments. Suth- 
erland paused. He crossed thesmall plank which 
led to Todd’s store, turned and walked a short 
stretch, then paused again. The school-house 


met his view, standing lonely amidst the sage- 
brush. 


the conceit, ‘‘who knows but here some future 
Lincoln or Webster may dwell.” 


rich, golden light on the station in the West; it |. 
enveloped depot and section-houses, the railroad- 


house and the small, unpainted store, as caress- 
ingly as if they were the Coliseum of Rome. 


ticulating and shouting at him from the plat- 
form. He started forward and was soon at his side. 
pletely wrapt up in your thoughts. I shouted 
until Mrs. Williams popped her head out of the 
window. Thought it was an Indian uprising.” 
sententiously remarked: 

high key, does sound very ‘Injun’ like.” 
content.” 


land. 


you seen Leona Todd?” 





serious face. 


New York. Talk over business. Justa moment.— 
John! two straits and a Burgundy—So good! 
Gentleman, drink to the future of Pasco and 
Washington.” 

They drained their glasses and moved to the 
outer room. 

‘*We’ll go into the parlor and talk this matter 
over,” suggested the Captain. 

The meeting proved satisfactory to all con- 


“And so,” said the Judge, ‘‘as this is Friday 


“Exactly,” rejoined the Captain and Suther- 


“Just step in, gentlemen, and take a little 


“Certainly, returned the captain with alacrity. 
“T beg—’’ began Sutherland. 
“Don’t mention it,” said the Judge; ‘don’t 


“But I beg to be—”’ 
“Two straits and a Burgundy, John,” called 


The liquor was poured out; they clinked glasses 


‘*Heaven be praised!’’ muttered he; ‘‘I’m glad 


* * 


* 
Monday dawned bright andclear. The sun’s 


**You’ll find me around the place when you’re 
“All right, there’s no danger of getting your- 


He strolled away. The sun’s rays were reach- 


‘*Well,” and he looked around and laughed at 


The sun had come into view, and poured its 


‘*Hello! I say, are you deaf?” 
Sutherland came to himself. Sparks was ges- 


“Gracious, man! You must have been com- 


Sutherland smiled at this flow of language and 
“That’s so. Your voice, when pitched ina 
‘*Well, it’s the only voice I have, so I must be 


‘Plato, thou reasonest well,”’ quoted Suther- 


They started down the track toward Ainsworth. 
“School commences today,” said Sutherland. 
**Yes,” returned Sparks, passively. 

**Yes, school begins.” 

“Say, Sutherland,”-the speaker paused;—‘‘have 


“Leona Todd? Who is she?” 
**Have you seen her?”’ 
“Not that I know of,’ looking into Sparks’ 





‘*She’s to be one of your scholars.” 

“Indeed!” 

‘*You don’t seem much interested,’’ anxiously. 

‘*Why? Isthere anything the matter with her?”’ 

‘Matter with her! Matter with her! Leona 
Todd is the handsomest girl in these parts!” 

“Oh! I thought something ailed her.” 

‘*The ailment is always on the other side. Do 
you know, Sutherland,”—he paused a moment,— 
“she has broken every man’s heart that has 
struck Pasco.” 

“*Can’t strike me, old man.” 

A look of relief passed over Sparks’ expressive 
face. 

‘“*Let’s hurry along, or you’ll be tardy the first 
day.” 

Ainsworth loomed in sight. Several dilapi- 
dated shanties and some partially-demolished 
buildings were all that remained of the Ains- 
worth of the early construction days, when it 
had a floating population of a couple of thousand; 
when men made and lost fortunes in a day; when 
the great bridge which spanned the Columbia 
was a thing of the future. 

“*T tell you what, that wasa fearful catastrophe 
when that engine went downthedraw. That no 
lives were lost was almost miraculous.” 

“IT should say so,” rejoined Sutherland; ‘but 
don’t they intend to make any effort to raise it?” 

“Oh, yes. Work will commence in a very few 
weeks; but we’d best turn back.” 

They retraced their steps and were once more 
in Pasco. 

“Good luck to you,” said Sparks, with a slap 
on the shoulder. 

“Thanks.” 

Sutherland started for the school-house. A few 
boys and girls were already scattered about; they 
eyed him furtively, moved together, and began 
speaking in alow voice. He unlocked the door 
and went in; all was in readiness. Sunday he had 
gone out and arranged his few books of reference 
on the pine desk. He sat down, leaned his head 
on his hand and gazed out of the window. Sud- 
denly he was aroused by a shrill voice singing, 

“A Spanish Cavalier satin his retreat.” 

It drew nearer; a girl was entering the door; 

she continued: 
“And on his—” 

“Oh! How y’ scared me! I didn’t know any one 
was here.”’ 

He made no reply, but glanced at her scruti- 
nizingly with eyes that seemed to say: 

**Well enough to say, but you did know I was 
here.” 

She was of medium height, and well-propor- 
tioned. Her skin was a dark olive, and the eyes 
which looked at him were piercing in their 
blackness. She had a small, aquiline nose, cherry 
lips and a low, broad forehead on which lay sev- 
eral blue-black ringlets, which would not stay 
confined. Presently she opened her mouth and 
laughed, merrily and long, displaying firm, even 
teeth. Sutherland smiled in spite of himself. 

“So you’re the new teacher?” 

Sutherland bowed. 

‘*Well, I hope y’ll know more’n the last; but, 
then,—fudge!—he didn’t have the sense he was 
born with. Education took it away, I reckon. 
Why, the man would get out of nights and try 
to read the stars. No, we didn’t have no time 
for him. You don’t read the stars, do you?” 

“‘Scarcely, but perhaps it would be as well to 
tell me who you are.” 

She gazed at him in amazement. 

‘Don’t know me? Well, that’s funny! Every- 
body knows me,” striking an attitude. “I’m 
‘Old Man’ Todd’s girl, Leonie,—Leonie Todd.”’ 

He arose and extended his hand. She placed 
her plump, brown one in it. 

“T am pleased to know you, Miss Leona, and 
sincerely trust that education has not interfered 
with my sense.” 
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She looked into his eyes and smiled, thensaid, 
archly: 

“T guess it ain’t.” 

**Hello, there!” It was the bluff voice of Captain 
Graham. 

“Took here, L’onie, none of your tricks with 
the new teacher.” 

Sutherland glanced at his watch. It was ex- 
actly nine. He picked up a common hand-bell 
at his side, went to the door and rang it vigor- 
ously. 

The scholars straggled in shyly one by one; 
big, frowzy-headed boys and small boys; large, 
awkward girls and little ones, some twenty in 
number. 

“Just take seats anywhere for the present,” 
he said. 

Soon all were seated and a profound silence 
reigned. Captain Graham arose: 

“Boys an’ girls, I want to introduce to you 
Mr. Sutherland, y’re new teacher. Mr. Suther- 


land comes to us with the highest recommend, 
and I hope y’ll all like him.” 

To the amazement of the new teacher, there 
was a warm applause. He stepped forward and 
said: 

“T can scarcely say how much I appreciate 
your warm reception of me, but I feel safe in 
predicting that we will be the best of friends and 
be mutually benefitted by our year’s work.” 

Another handclap greeted this. Captain Gra- 
ham made a few more remarks and departed. 

It was the work of a week to get the scholars 
classified and in running order, at the end of 
which time Pasco was in possession of a school in 
charge of one of Yale’s most brilliant graduates. 


+ 
* * 


It was a Saturday in December. The wind was 
blowing, and the air was filled with bits of dried 
sage-brush. 

Leonie Todd stood in front of her father’s store 
surrounded by a coterie of admirers. 

“Yes,” she was saying laughingly to jolly Joe 








Hawley, ‘‘he’sa regular bird; gets dreamy, home- 
sicky spells in school like he was in love, you 
know.” 

‘“*‘With you, perhaps.” 

‘Jim Burke, please remember that boys should 
be seen, not heard; but,” turning again to Joe, 
‘*he’s a good all-around sort of a fellow. We 
learn heaps. There he comes now, with Sparks.” 

The two men came up, Sutherland smilingly, 
Sparks looking glum. 

‘*How d’ye do, Mr. Sutherland?” 

“Quite well, thanks, Miss Leona.”’ 

‘*‘What’s the matter with you?” said she, look- 
ing at Sparks. ‘*You seem silent like.” Every 
one laughed and Jim and Joe left. 

“Silent? Am I silent?” 

She nodded her head in assent. 

“Sparks and myself are going down to the 
bridge to see the diver go under,” said Suther- 
land. 

“We thought you might care to join us,” 


“She was alone, with no one faciny her but Sparks—" 


added Sparks. 

“You dear, good things. 

‘*What is et?’’ 

“I’m going down to the bridge with Eddie and 
Mr. Sutherland.” 

“All right, L’onie; all right.” 

They trudged over to the depot and boarded 
the train. Joe Hawley and the Burke boys were 
already at their posts. 

“Ab, you here, Leonie? That’s good!” and 
Charlie Burke rolled his eyes in an attempt to 
look playful. 

‘*W hat foolssome mortals be,” growled Sparks. 

**What’s that?” asked Leonie, turning around. 

“Nothing.” 

Sutherland and his scholar were soon engaged 
in an animated discussion. Sparks sat in moody 
silence. 

“Goodness! we’ve reached the bridge,’ ex- 
claimed Leonie. 

‘*All you fellows that intend to go out on the 
bridge best get off and walk,” shouted Hawley 


Dad! dad!” 








from the platform. 

**Can’t you take us out, Joe?” 

**Not this time, Leonie.”’ 

The girl sprang up. 

‘‘Allow me, Miss Leona,” said Sutherlan 
he stepped off and gave his hand to the gir ; 
she made a move to step down. 

“Certainly. I don’t suppose you”—casti 
withering glance at the moody Sparks, who 
bringing up the rear—‘‘would have sens 
manner enough to assist one thus.” 

She grasped Sutherland’s extended hand 
sprang lightly off the steps. Sparks follo 
Leonie and Sutherland marched ahead. 
leaned heavily on his arm. 

“The water makes me dizzy, you know.”’ 

“Of course,” with a quizzing look. 

“Infernal fools!” muttered Sparks. 

‘*What’s up, Sparks?” 

The operator started at the words. 

“Oh! it’s you, Joe? Nothing’s the matter.’ 


‘‘Nothing? It seems to me it was somethii 
Between me an’ you I can’t understand it; Leor 
makes a guy of herself ’bout that school-teach 
chap, and he don’t give a rap for her.” 

“You think so?” 

“Know so. It’s a fact, ain’tit, Charlie?” tur 
ing to Charlie, who had just joined them. 

“True blue, Sparks, and no mistake. I car 
see through it, though; such a stunnin’ girl 
Leonie is, too.” 

“Oh, boys, hurry up!” called out Leonie, gesti 
ulating wildly at the same time. ‘Do get 
move on you. Oh, he’s gone—the diver’s gon 
You just missed him.” 

Sutherland laughed, and even Sparks smile 

“There, there, see his head! Why, Ed, whe 
’re you looking at?—there, where my finger 
pointing! Oh, don’t I wish I was a diver!” 

She leaned forward, swayed backward, and fe 
into Sutherland’s arms, pale and trembling 
Sparks face darkened visibly. 

‘*What is it, Miss Leona?”’ 
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st a little faintness. How kind of you,” 
ering herself together; and then, putting 
nand to her head: 
ty head feels-so-so-queer. Won’t you-take- 
‘? and she stretched out her brown hands 
arks. 
ike her off, Sparks; it makes her seasick.” 
ntly he led her off the bridge, and saw her 
ad comfortably in the car. His face was 
-ed now, and he was laughing and chat- 
gaily when Sutherland returned and re- 
ked: 
Ve’re going to back up to Pasco. You seem 
iave been having a pretty jolly time all by 
rselves.”’ 
| was just telling Leonie about one of the 
»ws at the ‘Varsity.’ He was bound to bea 
sr, and we fellows made him try his ability at 
md near by; ’twasn’t over four feet deep, but 
poor devil nearly drowned.” 
The ‘Varsity? Are you a ‘Varsity’ man, 
arks?”? 
Of Pennsylvania.” 
Sutherland looked astonished. 
[ suppose Mr. Sutherland thought himself 
only scholar for miles around,” putin Leonie. 
‘Can’t blame him. I nearly forgot I ever saw 

Latin grammar, or’’—with a sigh, ‘‘a good foot- 
ball game, 

‘Look here, Sparks,” said Sutherland, reflect- 

ly, “fact of it was, I had my ‘spicions’.” 

The train began to move and, before the merry 
trio in the cars were aware of it, had reached the 
station. 

“Tl see you at school Monday,” said Leonie 
to Sutherland; ‘‘and Ed, be sure and get Pete to 
et you off to come to the spelling match Monday 
evening. Good-bye, boys, see you later,” with a 
wave of the hand. 

‘Rum sort of a girl,” said Sutherland, as she 
flew away. 

“A good girl,” added Sparks. 

‘Make some fellow happy,” went on Suther- 
land. ‘Pity about the blood, though.” 

A flush passed over Sparks’ face. 

“There are worse things than having had an 
Indian mother.” 

Sutherland put either hand on his friend’s 
shoulders and looked in his eyes. 

“You are right,” quietly,” and I still say, she 
will make some fellow happy, very happy.” 

* e * 

Everything and everybody was in astateofthe 

ldest excitement all day Monday and the early 

ening. 

“Good Heavens! is it an election, barbecue, or 

nat?” remarked a traveler to “‘Old Man” Mun- 

e, the conductor of the mixed train. 

“Spelling bee.” 

It was the topic of conversation from the oldest 

the youngest. Joe Hawley swore that Jim 
irke had stolen his pocket dictionary: 

“And I wouldn’t speak a’ that, but that in- 

nal Charlie swiped ‘“The Great Diamond Rob- 

ry,” the only other book I’ve got, an’ is studin’ 
<e the deuce.” 

Everyone had assembled at the school-house. 

was a regular crush, for Pasco. Sutherland 

d arisen and rung the bell. 

All chattering ceased. 

‘I merely wish to say, that it has been sug- 

sted that Captain Graham be chosen for the 

t and Judge Lyman for the right.” 

[he applause was vociferous. Bowing their 

anks, the two gentlemen pulled matches, the 

st choice falling to the captain, after which 
ey sought their places. 

“L’onie Todd,” called the captain. 

“Edwin Sparks,” shouted the judge. 

‘Mr. Munroe,” and the conductor marched up 

d took his place beside Leonie. 

“The man with the side whiskers,” and the 


‘raveling man walked up, with a glance at “Old 








Man” Munroe which plainly said: 

“Tt’s as good as won.”’ 

And so it kept up until Sutherland, with book 
in hand, was the only one who was not trying to 
gather support from the friendly wall. 

“Ladies and gentleman, I neglected to an- 
nounce until now, that a prize—” 

‘*A prize!’’ was the general whisper. 

“A prize will be given to the winner. It will 
be in the form of a two-dollar bill.” 

Another outburst greeted this. 

“The words,” continued the speaker, ‘‘are from 
Worcester and Webster. I will now begin.” 

Lively was the spelling. Down went the lead- 
ers at the second word. Leonie smiled tantaliz- 
ingly at her opposite; Sparks looked back de- 
fiantly. 

Backwards and forwards. 

‘What was the word?” asked Leonie, consider- 
ably ruffled to find she was alone, with no one 
facing her but Sparks. 

“Subtle.” 

She paused. 

“*S-U—”’ 

“Subtle.” 

“SU-T-TLE.”’ 

Sutherland smiled and gave it to Sparks. 

The girl walked to her seat. 

S-U-B-T-L-E, subtle.” 

‘Correct. The prize goes to Mr. Edward 
Sparks.” 

“T don’t care,” remarked Leonie to that indi- 
vidual some moments later; ‘‘it was mighty mean 
of you. 

“Ts that so?” 

“Sparks,” said Sutherland, coming up, “‘you 
and Miss Leona kindly help us with the music. 
We’re going to sing some familiar hymns,”—this 
last to Sparks, who looked vaguely inquiring. 

“Oh!” 

‘This is jolly,” remarked the traveler, a drum- 
mer by the name of Hobbs, as— 

“Where is my wandering boy tonight,” 
fell on his ears. 

“I’ve never spent a pleasanter evening in my 
life.” 

Tuesday it was a thing of the past, and affairs 
moved on as of old at Pasco. 


* 
-- - 


It was now April; the sky was clear and blue, 
save now and then when a fleecy cloud came and 
as quickly vanished. The sage was green and 
pleasant to look upon. A gentle wind was blow- 
ing and the morning sun was dazzling in its 
brightness. 

Leonie Todd stood idly drumming with her 
finger on the window-pane, her eyes gazing 
steadily outward; but the chalky cliffs, gilded by 
the morning sun, failed to touch her as they had 
for so many long years before. 

“T/onie, L’onie!”’ 

‘*‘What?” absently. 

“T/onie, et ‘pears tume ye ain’t yerself. Es et 
cause th’ school shets up next week?” 

She laughed a strange sort of laugh. 

‘The ideal’ 

***Tain’t on ‘count th’ -young teacher?” 

This time the laugh was more like the genuine 
article. 

‘*The young teacher, dad? I don’t give astraw 
for the young teacher, nor he for me. As a 
friend, he’s all right; but—dad, would it break 
you up to have me—go—go off from you?” 

The old man looked at her earnestly and took 
her brown hand lovingly in his and said, sadly: 

“*G’ off frum me, m’ tenas cluchman?” 

**Not forever, dad, just for a day or two.” 

“Oh!” he sighed, relievedly. ‘‘Fer a day er 
two; why, ye kin go any day ye want tu see yer 
friend ’cross th’ river; course, any time ye want, 
jest tell yer ol’ dad.” 

The girl stooped and kissed him tenderly. 

‘Dear olddad! Wasthere ever just such adad?” 








He returned the caress and stepped out the 
door. 

““Mind ye, L’onie, don’t be skeered ef I don’t 
git in till nine tunight, cause Wilks says they’s 
a good deal o’ bisiness tu git aroun’.” 

*“All—all right.” 

A mist hid him from her view. She rubbed 
her eyes viciously. 

‘*What’s the matter with me, anyhow? I’m no 
child, but, somehow, some-how—.” 


* * 
* 


Sutherland was aroused by a sharp rap on 
his door. 

**Who is it?” 

“Todd—‘‘Ol’ Man” Todd; L’onie’s father.” 

He arose hastily, slipped into some clothing 
and opened the door. He almost exclaimed at 
theapparition. It was ‘‘Old Man” Todd, but with 
a face white and eyes filled with unshed tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Sutherlan’! Mr. Sutherlan’! L’onie’s 
gone—gone!” 

*“Gone?” ejaculated Sutherland. 

‘*Yes. Were she at school tuday?” eagerly. 

‘‘She—was not,” reluctantly admitted Suther- 
land, ‘‘but where can she have gone?” 

‘“‘Were not thar! Gone!’’ murmured the old 
man. ‘‘An’ this mornin’, on’y this mornin, she 
looked so sweet standin’ in th’ door an’ th’ sun 
streamin’ all over her, jest as ef et loved her, 
too.” 

**Tell me all about it,’’ Sutherland said, draw- 
ing him into the room and closing the door. 
There was nothing much to tell, and soon he 
knew all. 

‘*Have you inquired of Sparks?” 

‘*T went fer him first, but he’s gone tu Sprague 
fer th’ evenin’—some show or sumthin’.” 

**To Sprague?” repeated Sutherland, curiously. 

‘*Yes; but L’onie, m’ L’onie’s gone!”’ 

Another rap sounded at the door. Sutherland 
got up quickly and opened it. 

“A telegram.” 

He tore it open, read it, and quietly handed it 
to the ‘‘Old Man.” 

“T’onie married--an’ tu Sparks! Wh—” and 
he broke into sobs. ‘‘But et’s all right; I like 
Sparks.” 


” 


* * 
* 


It was rather a mean trick you played us, 
though, remarked Sutherland to Sparks as they 
stood talking together on the platform. 

‘Look here, you keep still. I’ll do the right 
thing by Leonie, and don’t forget it. You'll see 
me among the Territory’s solons some fine day; 
but,’”’ as a shrill whistle reached them, ‘‘there’s 
your train. Leonie, hurry up, or you’ll not have 
time to say good-bye.”’ 

*TLeona,”’ Sutherland remarked, taking her 
hand warmly, “remember that I leave my best 
friend in your charge. Be good to him.” 

The train came up, the powerful engine steam- 
ing and puffing. 

**Good-bye, old chap, and just remember that 
I’ll represent my district in Olympia at no very 
distant day.” 

‘*God bless you, Sparks, I hope so.” 


+ * 
o 


**Ah!” exclaimed Victor Sutherland to himself 
some three years later, when, upon entering his 
office in one of the large office buildings in the 
vicinity of Wall Street, he spied a handsome, 
equare envelope on his desk. ‘‘An invitation.” 

He picked it up and glanced at it. 

“Olympia! It’s an ‘invite’ from Sparks. The 
lucky dog! He’ll be governor some day. That 
plucky wife of his has been no end of help to 
him.” He opened it slowly and carefully with a 
small paper-knife. 

“Let me see. Why, good gracious, who’d have 
thought it? Old Sparks—the very idea!” and he 
laughed heartily, for the card read: 

“Born, April 18th, 188-, to Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Allen Sparks, ason—Victor Sutherland Sparks.” 
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SWEET GRASS COUNTY, MONTANA. 


A Beautiful Region of Mountains, Valleys and Many Streams. 


22 EMER BARE EUSA EAS 
at Oe 8. ee eee 


he new county of Sweet Grass, created last 
ter by the Legislature of Montana, lies on the 
tern flanks of the Rocky Mountains and is 
.versed from west to east by the Yellowstone 
‘er. Into the Yellowstone flow a number of 
ft, full-fed streams which rise in the gorges 
| ravines of the mountains and which. have 
med, in the course of ages, narrow alluvial 
‘leys along their banks. These valleys are 
ily irrigated, on account of the swift course of 
e streams, and are attractive to farmers and 
siockmen by reason of their fertility, their pleas- 
nt climate and the abundant growth of native 
vrasses covering the slopes of the neighboring 
foot-hills. The streams that enter the Yellow- 
stone from the mouth are Duck Creek, Little 
Timber, Big Timber, Otter Creek, Sweet Grass 
.nd White Beaver. From the south come Upper 
and Lower Deer Creek, Boulder Creek and the 
Stillwater River. All these creeks have their 
minor tributaries, and all flow through an open, 
grassy country until you travel their course up 
into the pine forests on the mountainsides. This 
is, indeed, a land of many waters. Along the 
Yellowstone and the larger creeks are belts of 
cottonwoods and willows, sheltering thickets of 
wild-rose bushes, while the brilliant and varie- 
gated flora characteristic of all the mountain 
districts of Montana, covers all the plains and 
foot-hills with bright blossoms. On the high 
and frowning summits of the Crazy Mountains, 
the Snow Mountains and the Bear’s Tooth Range, 
the snow lies all summer in the deep gorges and 
cools the breezes that blow through the valleys. 
Sweet Grass County is ofirregular form. Its 
greatest length is on the west and is nearly one 
hundred miles, and its greatest breadth is about 
{ty miles and is on its northern boundary. The 
present population does not much exceed 3,000, 
and, outside of the county town of Big Timber, 
which has six or seven hundred people, consists 
mainly of sheep and cattle men, their families 
ind employees. The assessed valuation is $2,116,- 
); which is a good deal of property for sosmall 
number of people, in view of the fact that about 
iif the area is untaxed Government land and at 
ist four-fifths of the remainder railroad land, 
improved and assessed at a very low valuation. 
e number of voters in the county is 720. The 
inty debt is $57,975, which was assumed as the 
per share of the indebtedness of the counties 
Yellowstone and Park, from which the Sweet 
ass was formed. The county warrants issued 
this amount were sold readily at par. 
‘here are about 200 miles of irrigation ditches 
the county, watering about 15,000 acres. A\l- 
ugh the rainfall is greater than in the plains 
intry further east, irrigation is essential to the 
rising of good crops. There are no large canals 
no big irrigation companies, most of the 
c.nals belonging to the farmers whose lands they 
ply with water. In many localities a settler 
himself take out a ditch, with no expense 
e a little labor, that will irrigate all the land 
wishes to till. In others a numberof farmers 
e combined to construct a main canal from 
ich they can take out their own laterals. 
ey keep these little systems in order by each 
irnishing his fair share of labor every year. 
rger projects have been formed for covering 
‘siderable areas of good land by long and some- 
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what costly canals, but these must wait for better 
times and a fresh movement of Eastern capital 
to the West. There is a notably good irrigation 
scheme, formulated and endorsed by competent 
engineers, for taking water from the Boulder 
and carrying it through a canal about twenty- 
five miles long. 

Settlers who wish to go into the pleasant coun- 
ty of Sweet Grass, need not wait for any large 
irrigation scheme to get intoshape. They can 
buy rich valley land under the small canals 
already in existence for fifteen to twenty dollars 
an acre, and can purchase all the adjacent graz- 
ing land they want of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road at prices not exceeding $2.50 peracre. On 
these irrigated fields they can raise very heavy 
crops of wheat, oats, rye, barley, alfalfa and po- 
tatoes, and the pastures will support cattle and 
sheep. Timber for fencing, fuel and building 
they have a right to take for nothing from the 
Government lands in the mountains. There is 
big game to be hunted—deer, elk, mountain 
sheep, bear, mountain lion and lynx, and all the 
creeks are trout streams. Nowhere inthe North- 
west is there now a more attractive region for 
new settlement. The climate is considerably 
milder than in the same latitude in Minnesota. 
In our northern belt of States the climatic law is, 
that after leaving the valley of the Red River, 
our coldest region, the further you go west the 
milder are the winters and the earlier the spring. 
With the exception of an occasional low dip of 
the thermometric record, the winter on the east- 
ern slopes of the Rockies, in Montana, will com- 
pare favorably with those of Iowa and Southern 
Wisconsin. The summers are those of high alti- 
tudes—clear skies, with occasional thunder- 
storms, warm days and cool nights, and alwaysa 
freshness and exhilarating quality in the air. 
The atmosphere is never close and oppressive, 
no matter what the mid-day temperature may be, 
and there are no sweltering nights. For health 
and long life, the conditions are as good as could 
be wished. 

The chief industry in Sweet Grass County was 
formerly the range cattle business, but in recent 
years the sheep men have crowded out the cattle 
to a considerable extent. This has come about 
because of the abundance of running water. 
Cattle will go a long distance to drink, but sheep 
are poor travelers and can only be ranged in the 
vicinity of streams. As a better return in money 
can be got out of a given area of pasture with 
sheep than with cattle, it follows, as a natural 
result, that well-watered grazing regions will, in 
course of time, be devoted to sheep-raising. The 
change from cattle to sheep, which is so notice- 
able in Sweet Grass, may also be observed in the 
other counties lying along the base of the Rock- 
jes, where a multitude of water-courses break 
forth from the mountain gorges. The sheep in- 
dustry requires a much larger population than 
the range cattle business. Sheep men live near 
the range of their flocks; they build permanent 
homes and have their families with them. Most 
cattle men live in the towns and entrust their 
herds to a few cow-boys, themselves visiting 
their ranges only at the two annual round-ups. 
Sheep men have a proprietary interest in the 
country they occupy. They usually acquire title 
to a quarter-section or a half-section of land un- 








der the homestead and desert-land laws, irrigate 
a few fields for grain and forage crops, put up 
good, permanent buildings and take an interest 
in the preservation of the ranges from over- 
stocking. In Sweet Grass County many of them 
have bought considerable tracts from the rail- 
road grant, in order to have the legal right to 
fence in the land and preserve the pasturage for 
their own flocks. The low price of woolin recent 
years has been a drawback to the prosperity of 
the industry, but times are improving now, 
prices are going upand the sheep men are greatly 
encouraged. They managed to pull through the 
hard times and they look forward to a long period 
of prosperity. 

Sweet Grass is so attractive a region that its 
pasturage lands will all be utilized in the course 
of a few years by old and new settlers, and its 
irrigable lands will be taken up and brought 
under ditch. Its population of 3,000 will prob- 
ably be increased to 10,000 during the next ten 
years. 

The town of Big Timber, county seat of Sweet 
Grass County, has been described in previous 
numbers of this magazine. Itstands upon a high, 
gravelly plateau, about fifty feet above the 
bottoms along the Yellowstone, and commands 
a view of that swift, picturesque stream for about 
twenty miles. The course of Big Timber Creek, 
which puts into the Yellowstone opposite the 
town, can also be traced by its fringe of cotton- 
wood forest; and, further to the east, is the mouth 
of Sweet Grass Creek. Near the town the Boulder, 
a rapid little river, flows over its stony bed. The 
mountain views, on all sides, are superb. The 
lofty peaks on the south belong to what the 
geographers call the Absaroka Range of the 
Rockies—a name, however, that is never heard 
in local use. On the north,—the mighty mass of 
rocky summits,—flecked with snow and resting 
on a foundation of pine-covered slopes that seem 
of inky blackness, is the bold, isolated group of 
the Crazy Mountains, one of the most impressive 
formations in Montana. All the country sloping 
from the valley of the Yellowstone up to the foot 
of these mountains lies in full view from Big 
Timber. 

In the town the streets have a natural gravel 
pavement and are hard and dry. At the station 
of the Northern Pacific are the wool warehouses 
where the fleeces, hauled in from the ranches by 
four and six-horse teams, are compressed and 
baled for shipment east by rail. Big Timber is 
one of the three greatest wool-shipping points in 
Montana, and, in some years, has led all others. 
In fact, the wool trade is the chief support of the 
town. Added to this is a good trade with the 
farmers who live along the Yellowstone and 
along the valleys of the tributary streams, with 
the cattle men on the ranges, and with the min- 
ers who are at work on gold quartz-veins up at 
the head of Boulder Creek. These mines are 
still too new for estimates to be made as to their 
ultimate value. They lie high up on the slopes 
of steep mountains, and the problem of working 
them to advantage is not aneasy one. At the 
same time, the fact must be considered that the 
mineral character of the country has been de- 
monstrated and prospecting is still going on. 
New discoveries, of greater value than any yet 
made, may result at any time. 

Big Timber is an enterprising and progressive 
town and can show a very creditable growth for 
its eight years of existence. Its new county-seat 
honors will bring it some additional business and 
population. Its situation near the focus of the 
three most important lateral valleys in the 
county with the main valley of the Yellowstone, 
give it a trade position that will never be dis- 
turbed by any other point. The Yellowstone is 
bridged here, and good wagon ros.* «lead out to 
all the settled parts of the county 
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THE HATCH-DIER MERCANTILE CO., BIG TIMBER, MONTANA. 


INTERESTING BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
Below will be found an account of the principal 
business concerns in Big Timber, and sketches of 
many of the leading citizens whose portraits 
appear in this number: 
Joseph W. Bailey, chairman of the Board of 





County Commissioners of Sweet Grass County, 
was born in Abingdop, Washington County, 
Virginia, and left home when he was nineteen 
years of age fully determined to solve the prob- 
lem of life for himself, depending entirely on his 
own energies and resources. He followed vari- 
ous occupations in several of the Southern States, 
and finally drifted West as far as California, 
where he engaged in sheep and stock-raising. 
A few years later he went to Nevadaand devoted 
his entire time to sheep-raising, during which 
period he made several drives to Montana with 
sheep. In 1883 he became a permanent resident 
of the State and settled in the Yellowstone 
Valley, continuing here in the sheep business 
until 1889, when he disposed of his stock interests 
and joined Mr. Busha in the hardware business 
in Big Timber. He is a general favorite with all 
classes, and received a larger number of votes in 
the convention than any other candidate. 

Geo. F. Hudson was born in Brooke County, 
Virginia, in 1861, graduated from the Ann Arbor 
University in the class of 1881, and, later, took 
special courses in medicine, chemistry and min- 
eralogy. He came to Montana in 1887, settled at 
Great Falls and became interested in the mining 
district of Neihart and Barker, where he pur- 
sued his vocation of assayer and chemist until 
1891, at which time he moved to Park County 
and located in Independence on the Boulder. 
Here he acquired some very valuable gold prop- 
erties, in the development of which he is now 
actively engaged. He was the Populist nominee 
for representative from Park County last fall, 
and took a very active part in the county division 
question. Mr. Hudson was nominated by ac- 
clamation for his present position of clerk and 
recorder. He is quite popular with all classes, 
irrespective of politics, and has a personal mag- 
netism that makes and holds friends. 

The people of Sweet Grass County have been 
very fortunate in the selection of efficient county 
officers, and their choice of Sydney Fox for 
county attorney gives universal satisfaction. He 
is a capable young man of marked character and 
energy, with sufficient experience toqualify him 
thoroughly for the duties of the office. He was 
born in Howard County, Missouri, attended school 

in California, studied law under the Hon. C. A. 
Dolph of the law firm of Dolph, Bellinger, Mallo- 
ry and Simon in Portland. Oregon, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1891. Mr. Fox practiced law 
in Helena, with Cullen and Toole, till he moved 
to Livingston about eighteen months ago, where 
he continued his law practice until the formation 





of Sweet Grass County and his appointment as 
county attorney. 

Chas. W. Skillman, clerk of the District Court, 
was born in the State of New York, but is prac- 
tically a Minnesotan, his parents having come to 
Red Wing, Minn., when he was but a year old. 
He received a good education there, and when it 














GRAND HOTEL, BIG TIMBER, MONTANA, 


was finished he moved to that unorganized por- 
tion of Dakota which is now Edmonds County. 
It was organized in 1883 and he was appointed a 
commissioner by Governor Ordway, which office 
he held during the term, afterwards holding 
other important offices in the county. He came 
to Montana about eight years ago and was em- 





ployed as book-keeper in Livingston. Afters, 
eral years of this work he moved on his ranch 
the Boulder, south of Big Timber, where 

farms on modern diversified principles. He j 
good, capable man with great business tal, 
and a general capacity that fits him for alm. .; 
any undertaking. 

Like many of the officials of this new coun 
Sheriff Jake L. DeHart has had considerable 
perience in various lines in Eastern Monta 
He first came here in 1883 and worked on 
DeHart cattle ranch, of which his father \ 
general manager, going thence direct to Livin 
ton, where he started a democratic newspape 
“The Livingston Herald,” which he contro! 
and published for two years. Selling his int 
est in the Herald he engaged in the mercant 
business at Livingston and, later, at Castle; and 
when the excitement in that camp waned he we »t 
into the National Park and drove stage for a 
couple of seasons. He is thoroughly familisr 
with every peak, canyon, geyser and every po 
of attraction in that most charming and intere:'- 
ing region. Mr. DeHart was born in 1861 in 
Richland County, Wisconsin, and graduat 
from the Northwestern Business Collegeat M: 
ison in 1882. He makes his home on his may- 
nificent ranch on the Boulder, about twenty 
miles south of Big Timber, and is considered a 
model sheriff, possessing education, pluck, en- 
ergy, and a thorough knowledge of the country. 

There are very few men in the State who can 
lay honest claim to a more extensive personal 
acquaintance in Montana than A. C. Logan, one 
of the commissioners of Sweet Grass County, and 
there are very few men in the West who deserve 
so much praise for persistent effort in the cause 
of education. He has spent over twenty years 
of his life in educational work, and the greater 
part of that time was spent in Montana. Hewil! 
be remembered more especially for the last three 
years of his work as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. He is a prominent Mason—a past 
Grand Master, and has held almost every exalted 
office in the gift of the order in Montana. Mr. 
Logan is one of the officers of, and owns a large 
interest in, the Ontario mine, and possesses a 
handsome tract of land near Springdale on the 
Yellowstone, which is known as the “Grace 
Park Stock Ranch,” where he breeds all kinds of 
fancy and blooded stock. 

W. A. Harrison,assessor of Sweet Grass County, 
is in every sense a Western pioneer. He was 
born near Galt, Ontario, Canada, but his parents 
moved to Goodhue County, Minnesota, when he 
was quite young, and he there acquired his first 
taste for frontier life. He followed lumber 
on the Apple and Willow rivers in Minnesota ‘ 
1865, when he was married at Rochester. In‘ 
following spring he started across the plains 
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THE BUSHA-BAILEY BUILDING, BIG TIMBER, MONTANA. 
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otana with an ox team. The train which he 
ed consisted of forty wagons, eighty men and 
ee women. This overland trip was a notable 
and took one hundred and five days to ac- 
plish. Late in the fall of 66 he pursued his 
ie as mill-wright in Montana and erected sev- 
mills on Grizzle Gulch and at other points. 
built and kept a stage station on the Fort 
ton road for a couple of years, and then made 
overland trip by team to Salt Lake, Utah, 
nce he started east over the Union Pacific 
)maha, but was caught in the memorable 
vy blockade on that road, which lasted for 
nty-three days and nearly proved disastrous 
lack of provisions, fuel and accommodations. 
e next year found him again in the West, but 
s time at White Pine, Nevada, during the 
oride excitement. Here he worked on the 
rhty-stamp mill erected by the Stanford com- 
1y, and when the excitement died out he re- 
ned to Omaha and took charge of the bridge 
struction on the Belview division of the 
naha and Northwestern Railway. He could 
t content himself here, however, and so, after 


4 year of bridge work, he returned to Eastern 
I: ontana and has been a permanent resident of 
” he State ever since. He settled on the Sweet 
* rass River in 1879 and engaged in the horse 
wy nd cattle business. But the Indians were very 
troublesome at that time and made several raids 
an yn his horses and cattle which necessitated very 
7 prompt treatment, and in repelling those Indian 
— raids he experienced some very thrilling inci- 
= ients—which nearly cost him his life and which 
ee consigned several Indians to the happy hunting- 
and grounds. His ranch on the Sweet Grass is ten 
cube miles from Big Timber and is one of the finest 
ee on the Yellowstone River. It contains 1,400 
_ .cres, 500 acres of which are under irrigation and 
sage in cultivation. He is engaged exclusively in 
— cattle, sheep and horse-raising, his band of sheep 
hree numbering over 5,000 head. Mr. Harrison is 
ublic one of the most reliable and substantial men in 
pass the county, and no one is more competent to give 
alted correct information about its resources. 

Mr. The construction of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
large road in Montana brought many enterprising 
—s young men to the State who were in search of 
pe homes and business locations, and among them 
REaCO came Ewing O. Clark, now treasurer of Sweet 
ads of Grass County. He was born in 1860, in Clare- 

ont, Iowa, and graduated from the high school 
unty, ; no April, 1881, and came to Montana and found 
© was mployment on the Upper Yellowstone with the 
rents ‘ark Improvement Company till the hotels were 
= e ished in the Park. He then started a stage 
B first nd transportation line, which he operated till 
er 


g 54, when he was appointed by the Government 
ta till » commissioner to the World’s Cotton Exposi- 
[n the yn at New Orleans in 1884 and 1885. When the 
r : position was over he returned to the Park and 
otinued in the transportation line uatil the 
lowing summer, when he disposed of hisinter- 
t and went East and purchased cattle which he 
ipped to Montana, and he has continued in the 
ck business to the present time. His home 
och is on the Boulder, south of Big Timber. 
is an unassuming young man, very reliable 
i liked thoroughly by everyone in the county. 
Che well-known hardware firm of Busha and 
iley is composed of C. T. Busha and J. W. 
iley, who are old residents of the Yellowstone 
illey, having been engaged in the stock and 
‘ep business in this section for many years. 
iey started the hardware business in 1889 and, 
‘ee years later, built their handsome stone 
ilding, the ground floor of which is occupied 
the firm, the upper part of the building hav- 
g been converted into a magnificent hall and 
era house. They carry a hardware stock 
lued at twenty thousand dollars or more, and 
30 a large stock of all kinds of farm implements 
and mining machinery. Their warehouse on the 





N. P. R. R. track is 150 feet long by thirty feet 
wide, and is generally pretty well stocked. The 
firm owns the largest part of the stock of the 
Montana Midland Telephone Company, which 
operates 115 miles of line, and also owns the 
largest portion of the stock of the Montana 
Southern Telephone Company, which operates 
sixty-five miles of line. Mr. Busha is director 
of the Big Timber National Bank, and Mr. 
Bailey is county commissioner. They are both 
careful, conservative business men who enjoy 
the entire confidence of the community. 

The Hatch-Dier Mercantile Company is com- 
posed of Geo. M. Hatch, president; Geo. P. Dier, 
vice-president; A. E. Snook, secretary and Thos. 
Ross, manager. The company was organized 
about eighteen monthsago. Mr. Dier had bought 
the stocks of the Big Timber Mercantile Com- 
pany and S. L. Davis and then consolidated with 
Mr. Hatch—the Hatch-Dier Mercantile Company 
resulting. The company consists of young men 
and the manager, Mr. Ross, is an unusually en- 
ergetic and enterprising man who has made hosts 
of friends for the firm. The capital stock of the 
company is twenty-five thousand dollars, fully 
paid up. The volume of business last year was 
nearly one hundred-thousand dollars, and this 
year it will exceed those figures by at least ten 
percent. The president, Geo. M. Hatch, is one 
of the best-known and most enterprising business 
men in Montana, while Geo. P. Dier is the rep- 
resentative of Geo. P. Newell of Minneapolis, 
who resides in Bozeman. 

When P. O. Fallang settled on the Sweet Grass 
River in 1881 it was pretty wild and sparsely 
settled. Towns were very far apart then, the 
nearest town being Bozeman, seventy-five miles 
away. But, the same spirit and energy that 
took him so far away from fairly populated sec- 
tions, drew around him a few settlers of equal 
vigor whose first undertaking was the erection 
of a school-house—this having been done before 
they had provided themselves with decent homes. 
It goes without saying that they have prospered, 
made money, and constitute a happy and com- 
fortable community, the pretty little town of 
Melville serving all their needs and supplying 
ample church and school facilities. Mr. Fallang 
was born in 1846 in Christiana, Norway. He 
entered the military school there and served 
nine years in the Norwegian army. He came to 
America in 1878 and settled at Rushford, Fill- 
more County, Minnesota, remaining there till he 
came to Montana. While at Rushford he was 
city marshal and deputy sheriff. When he came 
to Montana he went into the horse and cattle 
business, in which business he is still engaged, 
owning a band of 6,000 sheep as well. His ac- 
ceptance of the commissionership of Sweet Grass 
pleases everyone. 

The Grand Hotel at Big Timber is a substantial 
brick building which was erected in 1891 ata 
cost of twenty thousand dollars. It contains 
thirty large, comfortable rooms, which are well 
furnished in antique oak. The house is well- 
equipped throughout with modern hotel con- 
veniences, including a big dining-room, pleasant 
office and spacious bar. The proprietor, Frank 
Bliss, is one of the oldest business men of the 
town and thoroughly adapted to the hotel busi- 
ness. His bright, cheerful, genial disposition 
makes him an ideal landlord whose constant aim 
is to promote the comfort and pleasure of his 
guests. He was born in Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin, and came here with the construction of the 
Northern Pacific and settled at Big Timber, 
where he has acquired some valuable town prop- 
erty. He also has some valuable mining proper- 
ties in the Boulder and Natural Bridge districts. 

Harvey Bliss first came to Montana asa bridge 
contractor on the N. P. R. R., and his last work 
in this line was the Yellowstone bridge at Liv- 
ingston. He then engaged in the sheep business 








here, and continued until 1890, when he disposed 
of his interests and bought out the local lumber 
concern at Big Timber, enlarging and extending 
the business until it has grown to be one of the 
most important in the town. He carries a large 
stock of all kinds of lumber and building material 
and, although making this his chief pursuit, has 
other extensive interests in the county. He has 
the management of a band of 5,000 sheep for New 
York parties, is the purchasing agent of Hesht, 
Liebmann & Co., a large wool concern of Boston, 
and is the sole agent for the original townsite of 
Big Timber. Mr. Bliss is a keen, enterprising 
business man, certain to succeed in whatever he 
undertakes. 
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THE NIGHT MIST. 


All night long the gray, embracing mist 
Has held in tender arms the tired world; 

The sleepy river its soft lips has kissed, 
And over hills and meadows it has curled. 


Its white, cool finger it has gently placed 
On weary stretches of deep, drifting sand; 
The noisy city, and the far-off waste, 
Have felt the benediction of its hand. 


The drowsy world rolls on toward the day; 

The fresh, sweet wind of morning softly blows: 
The willing mist no longer now may stay; 

With first expectancy of dawn, it goes! 





THOREAU. 


Immortal! O where are the barriers 
Or confines thy free soul could bind? 
Thy message, by unerring carriers, 
Comes home to the questioning mind. 
What fastness could hold in its keeping 
Thy life? Isit vanquished by years? 
Clear echoes, undying, unsleeping, 
Respond, and the list’ning soul hears: 


‘Love's sunshine endureth forever, 

O’er earth-cloud and tear-mist holds sway; 
No death-blight true souls can dissever; 

I live in all nature today. 


“*T was but melting to elements kinder, 
Of which I was ever a part. 

Dear Nature! I had not to find her, 
My kingdom was hid in her heart. 


“Her moods with rich lessons are teeming, 
Be they gentle or stormy and wild. 


I was one with her, waking or dreaming, 
A part of her life. and her child. 
**My smile is the red sunset glowing; 


My mirror, the sky and the wave; 
My life throughout all life is flowing, 
A part of the Power that doth save.” 
HARRIET M. TALMAN. 
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THE CYCLE GIRL. 


With dash and whirl the cycle girl, 
In brother's collar, cap and blazer, 
Comes riding by so very “fly” 
She turns the head of every gazer. 
Her pretty foot, in Oxford boot, 
In dizzy flight the eye bewitches; 
She curves and slants, and sighs and pants 


In a bewildering size of breeches. 
Erect in poise,—take heed, ye boys 

Who hump yourselves to shapes inhuman! 
We better scan her muscle, man, 

In her attire of Mussul-woman. 
Old uncle Josh he swears, ‘‘By-gosh! 


The girls are growing simply shocking!” 
Then slyly turns and looks and yearns 
To know the latest thing in stocking. 


To hint of harm she rings alarm; 

Who cross her path, or friend or stranger, 
May well surmise, from lips and eyes, 

*Tis not in “safety” lies the danger. 


No god of old in coach of gold, 
O’er devotees all prostrate dashing; 
No Juggernaut such havoc wrought 
As she, when thus equipped for “mashing.” 


His bow and wings now Cupid flings 
To spinsters and to idle boasters; 
More sure of aim, he seeks the game 
Perched just before him on the coasters. 


The craze each feels and all have ‘‘wheels.” 
Unlike old Cleofas or Michael, 
Each modern saint on wheels we paint; 
E’en Time, the graybeard, rides a cycle. 
St. Paul, Minn. D. W. McCourt. 
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f ~=MINNESOTA AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
¢ CENTER. 
€ By Lucius R, Root. 
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It is doubtful if the magnitude of the educa- 
tional interests of Minnesota is known in other 
States or fully appreciated in this State. The 
people of the West have so long looked to the 
East as the Mecca of education, that it is hard 
for them to realize the growth of the Westin 
that direction, even though many of them have 
taken a leading part in promoting it. The East, 
with its 200 years’ start of the West, can only 
boast of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Vassar, Welles- 
ley and a few other like institutions, as its 
educational lead over the West. 
considered that not one-tenth of the distinguished 
people whom America has produced were stu- 
dents at these institutions; that fully ninety per 
cent of the graduates of these institutions have 
never been heard of outside their own homes, 
and that the public school fund of each of sev- 
eral Western States has long been more than 
double that of any Eastern State, it is a question 
whether Yale, Harvard, etc., can be looked upon 
as giving the East a lead over the West. 

It is the sneer of some Eastern educators that 
Western institutions do not give their pupils a 
finished education. There is, without doubt, a 
difference between the Eastern and the Western 
method of educating, and, as I believe, the West- 
ern idea is the better one. The following para- 
graph, which I quote from the prospectus of a 
leading school in Minnesota, gives, in a concise 
form, the spirit of the Western educator: 

‘“*Thoroughness and accuracy are of more con- 
sequence than quantity, and the object is always 
kept in view to train boys to think, to develop 
the faculties, and to help 
them to acquire habits of 
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greater than that of any other State. According 
to the report of the State auditor on July 31, 1894, 
the fund amounted to $10,712,119, and since then 
it has grown to about $11,000,000. It is expected 
that the unsold school lands will raise the fund to 
about $20,000,000. The present amountin the fund 
is more than twice as large as that of any other 
State except Kansas and Texas. Thiafund is for 
the support of the common schools, the normal 
schools being supported by special appropria- 
tions of the Legislature, and the State Univer- 
sity being supported by a separate fund and by 
special appropriations. Even the high schools 
of the State are supported in part by special ap- 
propriations amounting to nearly $5,000 a year. 

Minnesota has four large normal schools, and 
is now about to build a fifth one. The leading 
educators of the State assert that, as a result of 
devoting so much attention to normal work, the 
State has a higher average grade of teachers 
than any other State in the Union. And it has 
come to pass that even the country districts em- 
ploy the normal school graduates in preference 
to other teachers. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 

I visited the State University recently. I had 
seen it once before, and was so much impressed 
by the array of mammoth buildings and the ex- 
cellent facilities for teaching and training, that 
I wished to see the place again when [ should 
have more time to look about. The Minnesota 
University, in point of attendance, stands second 
in the United States with 2,200 pupils, Ann 
Arbor standing at the head with 2,900 pupils. 








order, neatness, promptness 
and fidelity, thus making 
the work of the school edu- 
cation and training, and not 
cramming; the aim in all 
our work being to master 
the subject rather than to 
learn a text book.” 

I believe this to be con- 
siderably at variance with 
the Eastern idea. The East- 
ern educator, in his anxiety 
to give his pupil a finished 
education, fills him to the 
brim with lore; and, as a re- 
sult, the student graduates 
and goes out into the world 
leaning upon other people’s 
thought and bound hand 
and foot by form and tradi- 
tion. The Western gradu- 
ate goes out into the world 
self-reliant; he is preparea 
to think for himself and 
ready to batter down all 
form and tradition that 
stand in the way of reason. 

I am quite familiar with 
Western States, and am con- 
vinced, from all that I have 











The Minnesota University is composed 
graduating department, a college of scie 
literature and the arts, a college of engineer 
metallurgy and the mechanics arts, a colle; 
agriculture,a department of medicine, consis 
of acollege of medicine and surgery, a colle; 
homeopathic medicine and surgery, a colle; 
dentistry and a college of pharmacy. 

I had the good fortune to meet Dr. C 
Northrop, who has been president of the i 
tution for seven years, and I am sure that 
saying nothing new when I assert that no 
in this country possesses a more remark 
combination of qualities than this gentlen 
Though a profound student and standing at 
pinnacle of learning, he is a thorough busi 
man and devotes his entire energy to pract 
work and the practical side of life. He isso v 
poised that it is difficult to conceive of any 
cumstance that could drive him for a mom 
from his self-possession. Though deep, h: 
constantly bubbling over with wit and hun 
and, whether*in conversation or facing an a 
ence, he is always intensely interesting 
mirth-provoking. It is not difficult to un 
stand how Dr. Northrop commands the res 
and affection of his faculty and pupils. 

From my observation in the various colleg¢« 
the university I was impressed by the practical 
methods of teaching. Wherever possible, 
teaching of theory is backed up by object lesso 
For instance, in the medical departments the 
pupils are not only given theoretical lessons 
medicine and surgery, by the ablest physicians 
the Northwest, but, when they are sufficiently 
advanced, they are permitted to diagnose a: 
treat all manner of diseases and complaints, and 
to perform surgical operations, all under the eye 
of Dean Millard, or one of his associates of the 
college of medicine and surgery, or under the 
eye of Dean Williamson, or some of his asssoci- 
ates of the college of Homeopathic medicine and 
surgery. In dentistry, the pupils are permitted 
to pull and to fill teeth, to put in bridge-work, or 
to make and fit plates to mouths, all under the 
eye of Dean Weeks or one of his associates. in 
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seen, that Minnesota stands 
at the head of the West in 
the matter of education. 
Her permanent school-fund 
has for many years been 


1. Chemical and Physical Laboratory. 
2. Medical Building. 








FIVE OF THE TEN BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


3. Main Building. 


4. College of Law. 
5,'Pillsbury Hall. 
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the pupils are permitted to draw pleadings 
for cases to be tried in court, and to try cases in 
( ,, all under the eye of Dean Pattee or one of 
} ssociates. In the college of engineering, 
urgy and the mechanic arts, the pupilsare 
practical engineering, practical extraction 
‘ etals from the ores, and practical work in 
r og implements, etc. In the veterinary de- 
partment the pupils practice and operate upon 
ai ing horses and other animals. In the dairy de- 
partment they make cheese and butter, produ- 
‘ irticles that are highly marketable; at the 
experiment station the pupils are taught the 

ties of soil, the adaptability of soils to yari- 
ous crops, and are given practical field work. 
As a result of these practical methods, the de- 
partment of medicine and the college of law turn 
out experienced physicians, dentists and lawyers; 

e the other departments turn out experienced 

rineers, mechanics, farmers, etc. 
since the Minnesota board of medical examin- 
was founded by the Legislature, the depart- 
nt of medicine of the university has graduated 

) pupils, and all these, except one, passed the 

xaminations of the State board and received 

plomas. When it is considered that Minne- 
sota’s board of medical examiners is one of the 
nost rigid in the United States, this record is 
most without a rival. In May last, Dean Millard 
read a paper before the American Academy of 
Medicine, in Baltimore, in which he presented 
the following table showing the proportion of 
idents successful in State board examinations 
from alumni of schools heretofore operated un- 
der the three years’ curricula: 
Ex- Li- Re-_ Per 
eges amined censed jected cent 

rvard .. ae mn baoudiach, ae 31 0 1.000 

SI 6 ssa0eean ee 118 5 952 

of Penn ... anaes ae 123 3 O76 

v. of Michigan ......... 88 78 5 .040 
\orthwestern Univ........ 26 22 846 
v. of Minnesota........149 148 1 992 

Recently the board of regents raised the med- 
ical course from three to four years, and this fall 
the two medical colleges start out under the 
four-years’ system. It is the determination of 

management that no medical college in the 
rid shall turn out more competent physicians 
than the graduates of the medical collegesof the 
University of Minnesota, and that thecertificate 
graduation of these colleges shall be the high- 
est recommendation, the world over, to the doc- 

or or dentist that holds it. 

The same determination exists concerning the 
college of law. The corps of lecturers in this 
college is made up of the ablest and most success- 

lawyers in the Northwest, and each lecturer 
votes his efforts to the branch of law of which 

has made a specialty. It is asserted by those 
mpetent to judge, that the graduates of this 
law college are fully as well versed in law as are 
the graduates of the law colleges of Harvard and 
Yale, or of any other law college in America. 

The college of agriculture has accomplished 
great results for Minnesota. It has done more to 

versify farming in the State and to place the 

mer on a sure footing, than all other agencies 

nbined. The experiment station, an adjunct 
o! this college, has experimented with various 
crops upon the various soils and climates of the 
State, until it has devised a kind of corn that can 
: grown successfully in the most northern parts 
of Minnesota; until it has taught many of the 
mers what varieties of wheat, rye, barley, 
Oats, potatoes, etc., are best adapted to certain 
80.ls and latitudes of the State, and until it has 
Ciscovered the various diseases of cows, and 
other stock, and what course is best to pursue 
with reference to them. 

While these practical methods of the univer- 
sity are ably promoted by President Northrop, 
their inception is due almost entirely to the de- 
voted efforts of ex-Gov. John S. Pillsbury, one of 
the most successful business men in America. I 
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had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Pillsbury, also 
his distinguished brother, the Hon. George A. 
Pillsbury. That Minnesota is the educational 
center of the West is, I am convinced, due mainly 
to these two noted gentlemen. Notwithstanding 
the great business interests that have com- 
manded their attention through life, they have 
found time to devote to educational interests and 
to stir up enthusiasm in that direction. It wasa 
fortunate day for Minnesota when the Pillsburys 
left New England for the West. 


ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL. 


Through my visit to the University I learned 
something of the extent of the educational inter- 
ests of Minnesota, and became anxious to see 
some of the multitude of colleges, seminaries 
and academies that dot the State in every 
quarter. I began at St. Catherine’s School—a 
school for girls that has operated in St. Paul for 
the past forty years, because I wished, first ofall, to 
see something of the beginning of private work 
in the State. Some eleven years ago Miss. M. S. 
Dusinberre became principal of the school—while 
it was in the district of St. Paul known as Lower 
Town, the location being near St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church. In the course of a few years she re- 
moved the school to St. Anthony Hill, its present 
location being 137 Western Avenue. Recently 
Miss Dusinberre has associated with herself as 
principal, her old colleague, Miss M. Murdock. 
The institution is operated under the fostering 
care of the Episcopal Church, and its aim is not 
only to give a thorough intellectual training, but 
to develop in its pupils the best type of refined 
Christian character. I met Miss Dusinberreand 
Miss Murdock and enjoyed a delightful and in- 
structive interview of an hour or more. They 
informed me that they employ nine experienced 
teachers, selected with reference to their ability 
and fitness, not only to instruct but to exert an 
influence for good. They accept only pupils from 
the best families, so that parents may be assured 
that the daughters entrusted to their care will 
have only fit associations. The patronage of the 
school comes from Minnesota at large and from 
other States. 

The recitation, eating and sleeping-rooms are 
all light, airy, comfortable and healthful, the 
principals exerting themselves to the utmost to 
make the school an attractive home for the pupils. 

Miss Dusinberre informed me that one rule of 
the institution is, that refractory pupils, and 
those that exert an injurious influence, will not 
be retained. ‘‘We give as much personal atten- 
tion as possible,” she said, ‘‘to each pupil, and 
insist upon thoroughness in all things, especially 
in the rudiments of a good English education. 
We send monthly reports of conduct and studies 
to parents, and request their co-operation in en- 
couraging promptness and regularity in all school 
duties. Our pupils are young girls, and we exer- 
cise the utmost caution concerning their conduct 
and surroundings, seeing that they are properly 





chaperoned when they go out into the city, etc. 
When parents desire it we give the girls the 
advantages of lectures, concerts, etc.” 

The school has the usual departments—an art 
department, music department, preparatory de- 
partment, etc., and the curriculum includes the 
ordinary branches of education, also algebra, 
geometry, German, French, Latin, Greek, Eng- 
lish composition, English literature, physics, eth- 
ics, botany, natural history, and other branches. 
I am satisfied that St. Catherine’s is one of the 
best schools in the West for girls ranging from 
ten to sixteen years of age. 

STRYKER SEMINARY. 

Stryker Seminary, another home school for 

girls, is a large, frame structure, something of 


the gothic style, standing on the highest hiil of. 


St, Anthony Park, midway between the centers 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, surrounded by 
pretty groves and openings and presenting quite 
a picturesque and romantic appearance as seen 
from the winding streets below. It was founded 
some eleven years ago by the Rev. Peter Stryker, 
a noted Presbyterian divine, now of New York, 
and is conducted by his daughter, Miss Anna K. 
Stryker, as principal, assisted by his son, Henry 
C. Stryker, and an able corps of teachers. The 
school prepares its pupils for college, or gives 
those that want it a more extended general 
course. It offers the best advantages in music, 
art, the languages and elocution. I felt amply 
repaid for my visit to this institution, for I met, in 
Miss Stryker and her brother, two very agree- 
able persons and thought, as I looked about the 
airy, well-lighted and neatly-furnished rooms and 
glanced over the broad and charming grounds, 
what a happy home it must be for girls, and how 
much the burden of study must be lightened by 
the ample opportunity for recreation infresh air. 
The seminary is quite a distance from the popu- 
lous part of the Park, hence there must be a 
happy sense of freedom in wandering about the 
groves, glens and openings, all an immense play- 
ground. Stryker is a very inviting and safe 
place for girls, and it is not surprising that it is 
liberally patronized. 
SCHOOLS BRIEFLY MENTIONED. 

I paid my respects to St. Joseph’s Academy 
and Visitation Convent, two well-known Catholic 
schools for girls; to Hamline University, a Meth- 
odist institution; to Macalester College, Presby- 
terian, and to St. Thomas College and Hill Sem- 
inary, Catholic, all of St. Paul. Then Icalled at 
St. Paul’s College, a German Lutheran institu- 
tion at St. Paul Park. Next I went to Minne- 
apolis to see something of the multitude of col- 
leges, seminaries, academies and private schools 
that find liberal patronage in that city. Among 
those I visited were Minneapolis Academy, a 
preparatory school for boys; Stanley Hall, an 
Episcopal home-school for girls; Holy Angels’ 
Academy, a Catholic school for girls; Augsburg 
Seminary, a Norwegian theological school; North. 
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western Conservatory of Music, and the Minne- 
apolis Academy of Physicians and Surgeons. 
And, by the way, of the two last named institu- 
tions I want to speak specially, because they are 
different from the class ulready described. 

NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

That this institution for the cultivation of 
vocal and instrumental musical talent is one of 
the best in the United States, is pretty well 
proven by the fact that it draws patronage from 
every State and Territory of the United States, 
and from Canada as well. It was founded in 
Minneapolis ten years ago by Prof. Charles H. 
Morse, who, for nine years, had been director of 
the music school of Wellesley College, Mass. 
He became convinced that there was an opening 
in the Northwest for an institution of the kind, 
and resigned his position at Wellesley to make 
the venture. The conservatory closed its first 
year with 185 pupils, and during the second y ar 
had a patronage of 250 pupils. Then its fame 
began to spread, and students flocked to it from 
New England to the Pacific Coast and from the 
Gulf to Canada. A few years ago Prof. Clarence 
A. Marshall, a distinguished voice cu)turist of 
New York, became the director of the conserva- 
tory, and he still holds the position. The con- 
servatory is located over 608 Nicollet Avenue, in 
large and airy rooms well separated and suited 
for practice of voice culture and upon instru- 
ments, without confusion of sound. Mr. Mar- 
shall showed me about among the multitudes of 
pianos, organs, string-instruments, reed-instru- 
ments, wind-instruments, etc., and also guided 
me to the rooms for voice culture, the ceilings of 
which are high enough to enthuse the highest 
soprano or tenor aspirant, and furnished with 
window-panes strong enough to withstand the 
most terrific shocks of bass. 

I asked Prof. Marshall if the great tendency of 
the Minnesota climate to give colds were nota 
stumbling block to successful voice culture. ‘I 
think the tendency to cold-catching,” he replied, 
“is due chiefly to carelessness of the people. All 
northern latitudes in the temperate zone are 
fickle, therefore likely to give colds to careless 
persons. Yet, some of the greatest sopranos the 
world has known, came from the cold and fickle 
latitudes of Europe, and Minnesota has developed 
several very distinguished singers. There is no 
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purer and more health-promoting air in the 
world, than that of Minnesota. Its lightness 
tends to lung development and its stimulating 
qualities should be beneficial to the vocal cords. 
If people dressed to suit the changes of the 
weather there would be very littlecold-catching. 
We give instructions upon the matter of avoid- 
ing colds; and, at any rate, voice culture is one 
of the best remedies in the world for weak lungs 
and vocal cords, and the person who practices it 
is less likely to catch cold than the one who does 
not.” 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 

This, the oldest medical college in the State, 
occupies a large, stone structure located at the 
corner of Seventh Street and Sixth Avenue, 
south, Minneapolis, with a broad and pretty 
lawn comfortably shaded with beautiful trees. 
It was founded twelve years ago by a number of 
the most skillful and noted physicians of the 
West, they, in common with all the best physi- 





cians of the State, feeling that the standard of 
the practice of medicine in Minnesota should be 
very much elevated. That the college is oper- 
ated upon the highest standard is evidenced by 
the fact that its graduates, scattered over the 
Northwest, invariably take a high rank as prac- 
titioners of medicine and surgery. The pupils 
are given a thorough theoretical knowledge of 
surgery and the practice of medicine, and a 
thorough practical knowledge as well, so that 
when they graduate they are ready to enter 
practice with plenty of experience. The college 
is a member of the American Medical College 
Association, and its time certified, or degrees 
granted, are recognized by all medical colleges 
of the United States. 

The students are taken into the hospitals of 
Minneapolis and given thorough practical work 
under the eye of the professors of the various 
branches of the course. 

Candidates who have taken the first degree in 

arts, philosophy or science, or 
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‘Gridley Hall. 


* who have received a diploma 


of graduation from a recog- 
nized literary college or high 
school, or who hold a first- 
grade teacher’s certificate, are 
admitted without examination. 
Students admitted on teachers’ 
certificates will be obliged to 
take the entrance examination 
in Latin. Students not posse:s- 
ing any of these qualifications 
are required to pass an examin 
ation upon English comp 
tion, the translation of easy 
Latin prose and the elements 
of Latin grammar, the elements 
of algebra and the elements of 
physics. Womenare admiti.d 
on equal terms with men. Tie 
course of study covers four 
years. 

I met Dr. J. W. Macdona 4, 
the president; Dr. J. W. Rut- 
ledge, the vice president; |r. 
J. T. Moore, the dean, and 
W. J. Byrne, the treasurer, 
sides several other members of 
the faculty. The names of the-e 
gentlemen are known far 
yond the confines of Minneso'. 
They are thorough and skill/ul 
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nvinced from my enjoyable meeting with 
they keep at all times the interests of 
students and of the medical profession at 


,orough college of pharmacy is also oper- 
n connection with the medical college. 
1aking the rounds of the Twin Cities I be- 
so thoroughly interested in educational 
that I decided to take a glimpse of some of 
olleges and schools outside the two cities. 
CARLETON COLLEGE. 
urally I went first to Northfield, as in that 
s located Carleton College, ranking next in 
o the State University. Thelarge observa- 
)f Carleton has given the institution a world- 
fame as an astronomical center. The most 
noted astronomers flock to it for scientific obser- 
yn of stellar events, and several great dis- 
‘ies have been madethere. The telescopes 
ill of the finest quality, and among them is 
argest refractor in the United States. A 
larger telescope there is a reflector. A 
ty, eight-inch telescope, occupying space in 
smaller dome, is used extensively in celestial 
tography, and a most interesting and in- 
tive collection of photographs of the moon, 
s, Venus, Saturn, and other heavenly won- 
, is on exhibition at the observatory. 
astronomical magazine, called Popular 
momy, published at the observatory, has, 
e its beginning in 1893, obtained a wide cir- 
culation abroad as well as at home. The maga- 
was founded to take the place of Astronomy 
and Astro-Physics, a magazine for the use of 
cientists edited by astronomers of the Lick and 
other noted observatories of the world, which 
was sold by Carleton to the University of Chicago. 
1e Carleton observatory furnishes the stand- 
ard time of Minnesota and adjoining States for 
the use of the railroads, sending it out by wire 
at 10 o’clock every morning. These time signals 
of the observatory extend over a wide area trav- 
ersed by over 12,000 miles of wire, simultane- 
ously operating hundreds of sounders in tele- 
graph offices. 
his observatory is known all over the world 
as the Goodsell Observatory, and probably noth- 
ing in or concerning the State is known so widely 
as tnls. 
Carleton was founded in 1870 under the guard- 
iship of the Congregational faith, and is today 
foremost college of that religion inthe West 
and ranks equal to any in the United States. 
Aside from religious services in the chapel the 
i tution is non-sectarian in its teachings. Its 
policy is of the Westerncharacter, thoroughness 
ig placed above quantity and the pupils being 
taught to think for themselves rather than to 
commit to memory the thoughts of other people. 
1e graduating course covers the usual four 
years and is divided into the customary classical 
and scientific courses. The institution is co- 
ecucational and some of the most noted young 
n and women of the nation are graduates of 
Carleton, and scattered all over the West and 
through the East are successful men and women 
who owe their start on the road to prosperity to 
their instructions in this institution. A good 
preparatory school is operated in connection 
wiih the college. 
irleton occupies a large tract in the north 
I of Northfield, the grounds being level and 
pleasantly elevated. Six large and beautiful 
bu dings and a pretty chapel surrounded by 
ne: tly-trimmed shade trees and broad and well- 
kept lawns, make a charming and inviting scene. 
r. Strong, the noted president of the institu- 
tion, and most of the members of his famous 
ilty, were absent when I called; but I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Harlan W. Page, the 
financial manager, and had a very agreeable day. 
I thought, as I looked about the institution, that 
students must find a very happy homeat Carleton, 
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St. Olaf’s College, a Norwegian United Church 
institution, is also located at the beautiful city of 
Northfield. 

SHATTUCK SCHOOL. 

When I started for Faribault, I knew I was to 
see a pretty city, but pretty cities in Minnesota 
are sO numerous that that fact was of minor 
interest to me. In m/* boyhood, in a distant 
State, years before I saw Minnesota, I had heard 
of Shattuck and St. Mary’s Hall, creationsin the 
**Wild West’ of one of the most noted prelates 
of the Episcopal Church of America, the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Whipple, and Faribault was associ- 
ated in my mind as the mere name of the loca- 
tion of these famous institutions of learning. It 
was to gratify the curiosity arising from my 
early fancies that I was making the journey. 

Faribault, a city of some 8,000 inhabitants, 
stretches nearly a mile east of the Milwaukee 
depot and terminates practically at the Straight 
River, though its eastern corporate limit prob- 
ably reaches a mile furtheron. On the eastside 
of the river a bluff rises abruptly to a beautiful 
wooded plateau, one hundred feet high, on which 
stands Shattuck and St. Mary’s Hall, looking 
like castles of the Rhine. The same bluff is 
crowned by the Seabury Divinity School and 
three large State institutions, all of them with 
open grounds and winding roads, making an al- 
most continuous park for nearly two miles. It is 
doubtful if such a grouping of educational insti- 
tutions can be found anywhere else in the coun” 
try; while the grounds themselves, with well” 
kept lawns, beautiful groves and picturesque 
ravines, are an admirable setting for the noble 
buildings. When I ascended the bluff, it was 
plain to ms why these schools are so fascinating 
to students; for probably no educational institu- 





tions of America have taken the advantage of a 
more beautiful and interesting view. The eye 
takes in the entire city of Faribault and sweeps, 
over miles of pretty prairie lands, to dreamy hills 
and woods. 

At Shattuck I met the Rev. James Dobbin, D. 
D., who has spent nearly thirty of the best years 
of his life in moulding the policy and character 
of the institution. It was a fortunate hit the 
Bishop made when he chose this gentleman as 
the head of his infant school, for Dr. Dobbin soon 
showed himself to be an efficient disciplinarian 
and executive, and he has built up one of the 
most successful and noted schools for boys in 
America. I was told by an old and prominent 
citizen of Faribault that, in the first class that 
entered Shattuck, were several very wild boys. 
It was apparent to the young principal that there 
was excellent material in the boys, but that they 
were at the point where they were in danger of 
turning in the wrong direction. How to curb 
their great flow of life and turn it to good ac- 
count, became his study. By judicious discipline 
he succeeded, and the wildest youths became the 
best students and graduated with high honors. 
From that experience, he resolved that character 
moulding should be the great aim of the institu- 
tion. This is indeed the prime object of the 
school, and the manly, successful men who have 
been trained there, and who are found in almost 
every town and city of the Northwest, are in 
themselves evidence of the superiority of the 
methods of the school. Dr. Dobbin impressed 
me as being a man of great firmness and tact. 
He has certainly endowed Shattuck with a re- 
markable individuality. He is surrounded by a 
faculty of marked ability and large experience, 
every member of which is imbued with the same 
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spirit of thorough intellectual work, and of de- 
veloping the boy into the manly, self-reliant man 
of high character. From the recent report of 
General P. D. Vroom, Inspector General U.S. A., 
it is fair to presume that, as a military school, 
Shattuck stands in the lead. In his full and 
flattering report to the Department at Washing- 
ton, after a thorough official inspection, he says: 
‘‘The battalion of Shattuck School is the finest 
battalion of cadets I have ever had the pleasure 
of inspecting.” This military feature of the 
school has undoubtedly been a great aid to Dr. 
Dobbin in the matter of discipline, while no sys- 
tem can equal it as a means of physical training. 

Shattuck, as any one can find from its cata- 
logue, is a preparatory school either for college 
Its graduates are thoroughly pre- 
pared and take a high stand in the most ad- 
vanced colleges and universities of the country. 
Some of its boys are now in Harvard, Yale, the 
U. S. Academies, and a dozen other colleges. 
Many others are prominent in the professions, in 
banking, manufacturing and other lines of busi- 


or business. 


ness. 


ST. MARY’S HALL. 


I met in Miss Ella F. Lawrence, principal of St. 
Mary’s Hall, one of the most celebrated schools 
for girls in America, just such a person as one 
would wish his daughter to grow up to be—an 
accomplished lady, graceful and lovable because 
of her simplicity and of her ingenuous manner of 
greeting and entertaining. Asa rule, what the 
loadstone is to steel, good example is to the 
youthful feminine heart, and I believe that one 
preceptress possessing in herself the qualities 
she wishes to build up in her girl-pupils, accom- 
plishes more good among girls than a regiment 
of mere teachers could accomplish. Having seen 
Miss Lawrence and her faculty of accomplished 
ladies, it is easy to understand the great success 
of the institution. 

St. Mary’s Hall was founded by Bishop Whip- 
ple in 1866, as a first-class home school for girls 
and young women. Who was installed then as 
principal I didn’tinquire. Evidently Miss Law- 
rence has succeeded some one in recent years. 
The school is a mammoth structure of somewhat 
ornate architecture, and contains every facility 
for comfort, study and pleasure. Its aimis not 
only to store the minds of its pupils with ample in- 
formation, but to cultivate within them mental 
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and physical graces and to teach them practical 
housewifery. Its curriculum of studies is equal 
to that of any other institution of the kind inthe 
United States, and thofoughness isinsisted upon. 
The musical, scientific, classical, art, physical 
training, cooking, sewing and mending depart- 
ments, rank among the best to be found in any 
part of the country. 

It is widely noted that the pupilsof St. Mary’s 
Hall come out well developed physically and 
rose-tinted with health, full of good-cheer, grace- 
ful and useful women, fitted to adorn society or 
to take rank in the highest callings as the bent 
of their genius may incline. 

BETHLEHEM ACADEMY. 

There is another institution of learning in 
Faribault that is worthy of special mention. It 
is the Bethlehem Academy, a Catholic home 
school for girls operated under thecharge of the 
Dominican sisters. The graceful and cordial 
greeting I received from Sister Vincentiaand her 
corps of assistants,attired in their cheerful cream- 
serge gowns, together with thoughts of their un- 
selfish devotion to the great work they are en- 
gaged in, made them seem beautiful tome. In- 





terference with the religious tenets of the pupils 
is strictly prohibited, but for the maintenance of 
discipline the scholars are required to attend 
the devotional exercises. The very comprehen- 
sive course of instruction is divided into an ele- 
mentary department, a preparatory class and an 
academic course. The courses of study cover all 
the ordinary branches of a common school edu- 
cation and range up into the higher branches 
usual to an academy, and everything studied is 
required to be well learned. The excellent 
musical department is equipped with numerous 
pianos of the highest quality and other instru- 
ments of equal grade. In the art department 
the students are taught painting in oiland water 
colors, pastel and crayon work, mapdrawing and 
tinting, and object drawing. Instruction is given 
in plain and decorative needle-work. Foreign 
languages and stenography are also taught. 
Nothing is omitted in the effort to fit the pupils 
with knowledge and useful acquirement. 

The accompanying picture is of the main 
building of the academy from a picture taken in 
winter time, the surrounding shade trees being 
so arranged that the foliage of summer prevents 
a good view of the structure being 
taken at that season. The institu- 
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tion is located in a quiet locality on 
an eminence commanding an excel- 
lent view of the beautiful country 
surrounding. The roomsof the bui\d- 
ing are airy and well lighted and 
all sanitary arrangements are of the 
best. 

The fame of Bethlehem Academy 
draws patronage from Illinois and 
other near-by States, also from Mon- 
tana and even Washington State, as 
well as a liberal one from Faribav|t 
and Minnesota at iarge. Liberal 
prizes are awarded for excellence in 
study and all work. I have seen 10 
better and happier home schools (or 
girls than this institution. 

PILLSBURY ACADEMY. 

At Owatonna I had the pleasu’e 
of inspecting the famous Pillsbu:y 
Academy. The Hon. Geo. A. Pi 
bury, of Minneapolis, was among t! ¢ 
chief founders of this institution, ard 
it isnamed in his honor. He contri»- 
uted $150,000 to its construction and 
is a constant contributor to its er- 
largement and support. The aca 
emy is operated under the guardian- 
ship of the Baptist Church, the fait 
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‘tion. 


ourses of study comprise a classical course 

r years, which is intended to prepare stu- 
to enter any college in America; a Latin 
fic course of four years, which substitutes 
an and the sciences for Greek and is de- 

| to prepare students forall regular college 
ss not including Greek; and an English 
tific course of three years. The last named 
» is intended to meet the wants of two 
s—those that do not intend toenter higher 
utions, but wish to complete in the academy 
rough course of English, mathematics, 
e and the elements of German and French; 
those that are not able to complete a regular 
se of study, but desire thorough training in 


studies of a portion of the course. 
lsbury Academy consists of 
ee or four large buildings and 
or three smaller ones, con- 
ently and artistically ar- 


of ground, with ample 


and base-ball. The accom- 
ying picture is of the music 
, an imposing and beautiful 
icture. The dormitory for 


sand is very handsome, A 
mitory for boys is yet to be 
In the absence of a dor- 


he pleasant homes of resi- 


e academy was founded in 
being the outgrowth of agi- 
n in various Baptist State 
entions. Among the dis- 
ished promoters of the 
was Hon. Mark H. Dun- 
Large subscriptions were 
and Jarge amounts of 
ey have been contributed 


from the magnificent donations of Mr. 


pury. 


met Prof. James W. Ford, principal of the 
tution. Before meeting him I was told by 
ng citizens of Owatonna that since Dr. Ford 
hold in 1889 the institution has had a won- 
| growth, not only in the matter of building, 
n prestige. Dr. Ford is a scholar of the 
est order and a distinguished educator, very 


Pillsbury family, but it is non-sectarian 
courses of instruction. It is the aim of 
‘ilisburys to contribute from their large 
s to the end that higher education may 
red in Minnesota at the lowest possible 
so that the poorest may enjoy the ad- 
e of it. The liberal allowances of the 
reorge A. Pillsbury enables the academy 
itonna to extend a very low rate for tuition, 
st for home and tuition being only $160 a 
nd $40 a year for vocal and instrumental 


popular in Owatonna and with his 
faculty and pupils, and one of the most 
delightful and instructive gentlemen 
it has been my pleasure to meet in 
the rounds of the State. 


VILLA MARIA, 


Beautiful Villa Maria!—comes in- 
voluntarily to one’s lips as one catches 
the first glimpse of the lovely scene 
of which the accompanying picture is 
a hint. On a plateau with easy slopes, 
in broad wild-woods with grassy open- 
ings and traversed by pretty brooks, 
overlooking Lake Pepin, a mile away 
from the Milwaukee depot at Fonte- 
nac, and a mile away from every 
other nabitation, is located the larg- 
est Catholic home school for girls in 











the State, named Villa Maria. The 
main building is 400 feet long by 
ninety feet wide, and has four main 
stories, a basement, an attic and a very tall ob- 
servatory from the top floor of which one can 
see miles away up and down the lake, and thirty 
or more miles away in other directions. The 
grounds of the institution comprise 121 acres, af- 
fording an expansive play-ground on which the 








pupils may frolic on grass-plats, or wander along 





A GLIMPSE OF VILLA MARIA, FRONTENAC, MINNESOTA. 


brooks, or among trees struggling with tangles 
here and there, to their hearts content, without 
fear of intrusion from the outside world. The 
picture was made from a kodak photograph taken 
by one of the sisters from a point back of a rustic 
bridge over a brook. 

Villa Maria is conducted by the Ursuline Nuns, 
and was founded in 1891, being the outgrowth of 
Our Lady of the Lake, a school for girls estab- 





MAIN BUILDING, VILLA MARIA, FRONTENAC, MINNESOTA, 








THE HARDY SCHOOL, DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


lished in Lake City in 1877. When Villa Maria 
was opened, the institution at Lake City was 
changed to aschool for boys and called Nazareth. 
The founding and success of Our Lady of the 
Lake, of Nazareth and of Villa Maria, I am 
credibly informed, is due almost entirely to the 
untiring efforts of Sister Liguori, whonow main- 
tains charge of Villa Maria as 
mother superior. 

I spent a delightful afternoon 
at Villa Maria, looking about the 
buildings and grounds. There 
is a cheerful cordiality about 
Mother Liguori and her eight- 
een teachers that made me feel 
that a girl’s student life at this 
place must be a most happy one. 

The rooms of the main build- 
ing are all of large dimensions, 
with very high ceilings and 
every part of the building is 
cheerful with daylight. Every 
oneof the main floorsis equipped 
with all modern conveniences 
and comforts. The music de- 
partment is equipped with a 
multitude of pianos and musical 
instruments of every descrip- 
tion, all of first-class make. The 
art department is very elabo- 
rate and containsa largedisplay 
of rare work of students. In 
short, the school is equipped 
in first-class order with every 
department known to institu- 
tions of the kind. The pupils 
are not only given a thorough instruction in an 
ample course of book studies, but are carefully 
trained in etiquette, household duties, such as 
cooking, sewing and mending, and in all that 
goes to make up an accomplished and useful lady. 

Villa Maria is a two hours’ ride from the Twin 
Cities, just far enough away to prevent inter- 
ferences by too frequent visits. Itis patronized 
by Catholics and non-Catholics alike, for while 
all the pupils are required to attend the religious 
exercises for the sake of discipline and good 
order, no interference with religious views is 
allowed. It is a safe place for girls, for there, 
all by themselves, they may recreate in sunlight 
and fresh air in a charming fastness of nature, 
with grand views at every hand, satisfying the 
desire for social pleasures ina way that invigor- 
ates the mind and body and makes study seem a 
pleasure. A printing office is maintained in the 
building and is operated by one of the sisters. 
She publishes a paper called the Marie. 

HARDY SCHOOL, DULUTH. 

Duluth was the last point I made in my rounds 
of the State, and my visit to Hardy School amply 
repaid me for the long jump I had to make to 
reach the city. This is a preparatory home 
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school for girls. It is located five miles east of 
the business center of Duluth, on an eminence 
overlooking Lake Superior, in a natural park 
called Woodland. The school is reached by one 
of the lines of the electric street railway, cars 
making frequent trips and carrying people the 
entire distance for the usual five-cent fare. The 
ride is novel and interesting. For a long dis- 
tance one passes pretty homes, to the left rang- 
ing in tiers above him and to the right in tiers 
below him, with the broad lake plain to view 
above the tops. There is an end of houses at 
length, and for a mile or more there is a rugged 
scene of nature—jagged hills and bluffaand deep 
ravines sparsely covered with trees and stumps— 
reminding one of a frontier. Near the end of 
this one catches a glimpse of a valley between 
two ranges of bluffs, up which the car line winds 
its way, and down which a trout stream eddies 
between grassy banks, plunges in miniature 
cataracts, gurgles in rapids and here and there 
finds a peaceful flow in shallows. Hardy School 
stands to the right of the entrance of the valley, 
and as far beyond as one can see in the winding 
way are pretty homes, for this is a choice resi- 
dence locality. 

At Hardy School I spent an hour or more look- 
ing over the endless expanse of Lake Superior 
and at the ships passing to and fro near by, for 
nearly all the lake vessels pass within a short 
distance of the school. While I watched, the 
great steamer Northland, in her cheerful garb 
of white, came steaming by at a speed that 
seemed inspired by the joy of her cargo of 
pleasure seekers. Then a huge, black freighter 
steamed soberly by, as though weighted down 
with the serious side of life. Presently [caught 
sight of a race between two tugs for a mammoth 
freighter arriving from the Soo. The tugs 
reached the ship at about the same time, and 
then the monster seemed to lay aside its sombre 
aspect to engage in afrolic. It ran away from 
the tugs and seemed to laugh at their unavail- 
ing struggle to keep up. Near the port of 
Duluth the captain of the ship put an end to the 
troubles of the tugs by choosing between them. 
There is no end to novelty and pleasure in this 
locality. 

Hardy School starts out this year under a new 
management, Miss Hardy being succeeded by 
Miss Laura A. Jones, A. M., of Wellesley, and 
Miss S. Louise Mitchell, Ph. B., of Lake Forest 
University, two very noted educators. Miss Jones 
was absent, but I found in Miss Mitchell an ideal 
leader of a school of this character. She isan 
accomplished and a comely young lady, who, I 
imagine, must be exceedingly fascinating to her 
pupils. She is one, I think, who makes her 
pupils feel that in her they have a wise and 
loving companion—one they would wish to be 
just like—rather than a mere teacher and en- 
forcer of rules. 

There are some fourteen teachers in the school, 
all graduates of the most noted colleges of Amer- 
ica. Emeline B. Bartlett, teacher of Greek and 
Latin, is a graduate of Vassar; Mary J. Salter, 
teacher of Latin and English, is a graduate of 
Wellesley; Mary Louise Maruot, teacher of Eng- 
lish and history, is a graduate of the Chicago 
University, etc., etc. 

Hardy School has a primary and an interme- 
diate department, a five-years’ scientific course, 
a five-years’ classical course and a five-years’ art 
and musical course. Its graduates are accepted 
at the Chicago University, Wellesley and nearly 
all the leading colleges and universities of the 
country, without examination. This arrange- 
ment is definitely made. 

The building is one of the largest, handsomest 
and most convenient in its arrangements for 
comfort and pleasure of all the home school 
structures in the State. 





OTHER OUTSIDE INSTITUTIONS. 


I have already greatly exceeded the space al- 
lotted me, hence I can only name a number of 
other leading colleges and schools outside the 
Twin Cities. At Duluth is the Institute of the 
Sacred Heart, under the charge of the Benedic- 
tine Sisters; at Collegeville is St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Catholic; at Moorhead is Hope Academy, 
Lutheran; at Winnebago City, Parker College, 
Free Baptist; at Wilmar, Lutheran Seminary; 
Sauk Center Academy; at Wasioja, Wesleyan 
Methodist Seminary; at St. Peter, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, Swedish Lutheran; at St. 
Joseph, St. Benedict’s Academy; at St. Cloud, 
St. Clotilde’s Academy; at Rochester, Academy 
of Our Lady of Lourdes; Red Wing Evangelical 
Lutheran Seminary and College; at New Ulm, 
Holy Trinity School, Catholic, and Dr. Martin 
Luther College, Lutheran; at Montevideo, Win- 
dom Institute, Congregational; at Hokah, St. 
Mary’s School, Catholic; at Henderson, St. 
Joseph’s School, Catholic; at Hastings, St. Boni- 
face Academy, Catholic; at Excelsior, North- 
western Christian College; at Avoca, Academy 
of the Holy Child, Catholic; at Albert Lea, Al- 
bert Lea College, Presbyterian, and Lutheran 
Academy. 





How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon. 


The wise and genial president of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean Company, Dr. O. W. Nixon, who has 
been for seventeen years the literary editor of 
that newspaper, has taken great interest of late 
in the movement for the endowment of Whitman 
College, at Walla Walla, Washington, as a 
monument to the missionary hero and martyr, 
Dr. Marcus Whitman, whose daring and peril- 
ous ride across the.plains and the mountains, in 
the winter of 1843, helped to save Oregon from 
passing into the possession of Great Britain 
through the indifference of the Tyler adminis- 
tration. In aid of this work of endowment Dr. 
Nixon has just published a handsome volume 
entitled ‘How Marcus Whitman saved Oregon; 
a true romance of patriotic heroism, Christian 
devotion and final martyrdom.” The book comes 
in good time to revive popular interest in the 
Whitman story, which, although devotedly 
cherished on the Pacific Coast, is hardly known 
at all to the younger generation on this slope of 
the continent. No better writer could be found 
to tell this story anew than the veteran Jnter- 
Ocean editor. Whena young man, as long ago 
as 1851, he taught a country school in Oregon, on 
the Willamette, near where the present village 
of Milwaukee stands; and, later, he was purser 
on the first steamboat built in Oregon. He 
came in contact with all classes of people. The 
tragedy of Waiilatpui, where Dr. Whitman, his 
wife, and all the members of his household were 
slaughtered by the Indians, was then fresh in 
the minds of the Oregon pioneers, and Dr. Nixon 
became profoundly impressed with what he 
learned from them of the character of the heroic 
missionary and of his patriotic services to the 
nation. 

There have been doubters as to these services, 
even in Oregon and Washington, and efforts 
have been made in print to show that the long 
and courageous winter ride of Whitman and his 
companion, Lovejoy, was undertaken for the 
purpose of strengthening the missionary’s posi- 
tion before the American Board, in whose serv- 
ice he was; that he did not go to Washington to 
urge President Tyler and Daniel Webster, who 





was then Secretary of State, to preserve Or 

to the American Union; that the rough f 
iersman, if he saw Tyler and Webster ai 
could have exerted no influence over them: 
that instead of a devoted, self-sacrificing Ct 

ian patriot, he was an avaricious man, ma 
money out of the necessities of the emig 
who passed his mission on their way to 
Willamette Valley. Such statements have 
gone into the pages of that bulky, ill-dig. 
mass of papers called “Bancroft’s History o/ 
Pacific States.” Fortunately for the permar 

of the Whitman legend, these assaults on 
character of the martyr missionary are show 
ample evidence in Dr. Nixon’s pages to 
been inspired by prejudice and malice and 1 
wholly without foundation. There is abun 
proof in the journals of his wife and in the st 
ments of his companion, Gen. Lovejoy, that 
motive in making the daring winter ride w: 
reach Washington before Congress adjour 

in March, 1843, and to lay before the Govern: 
the condition of the American settlers in Oregon, 
then under the rule of the Hudson’s Bay ( 
pany, the resources of the region, and the 
that his own success in taking a wagon across 
Rocky Mountains had proven that it was p 
ticable for large bodies of settlers to go out 
occupy thecountry. There can beno reasonable 
doubt as to his interview with Tyler and W 
ster or as to the impression he made on the 
minds of the statesmen. There never was 
doubt as to his services in leading across 
plains and the Rockies the large caravan of « 
grants that rendezvoused at Weston, Missouri, 
after the news of his arrival from Oregon ha 
spread through the Western country. Thai is 
as much a matter of history as his massacre on 
the banks of the Walla Walla River. 

If anything were needed to fully rehabilitate 
the heroic figure of Whitman, Dr. Nixon has 
accomplished the task. Wedo not know that 
Oregon, or what is now Washington down to the 
Columbia River, would have been yielded by our 
Government to the demands of Great Britain, 
but we do know that there was profound indiffer- 
ence on the subject in Congress and in the 
Cabinet up to the time that Whitman appea 
at the capital in the winter of 1843; that a change 
of public sentiment throughout the country ar 
in the attitude of public menas to the valu: 
our Pacific Coast territory occurred immediately 
afterwards and that the emigrants of the sum- 
mer of 1843, taking with them assurances of pr 
tection from our Government, strengthened 
claims to the whole region now embraced in 
great States. Oregon and Washington shx 
build monuments to Whitman’s memory, #1 
surely there could be no more fitting monun 
than the college near the scene of his mur 
that bears his name, in behalf of which 
Nixon has written his very interesting 
timely book. The handsomely illustrated vol 
of 340 pages is published by the Star Publish 
Co., of Chicago. 

* s * 

School Education is a very creditable mont 
published in Minneapolis with the main ob 
of furnishing fresh and instructive reading « 
the teachers and pupils of the public schov's. 
The publishers have just issued a large sup) ¢- 
ment number entitled ‘‘Nature Study,” which is 
especially timely in this out-door season. It 
along list of attractive contents, among wh 
we may mention a symposium on nature stu 
to which twenty-two eminent teachers contr }- 
bute; an article on “‘Bird Study,” one on 
Dozen Common Birds,” one on “Our Comn 
Insects—How to Study their Life History : 
Habits,’ one on plant study andoneon mamm: 8. 
This number is furnished for twenty-five cent: a 
copy. Address School Education Co., M o- 
neapotis, Minn. 
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MINES AND TOWNS 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, MONTANA. 
By 4. H. 
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nety years ago the little flotillaof rude, open 
jues which bore the famous explorers, Lewis 
Clarke and their hardy crews, up the long 
tortuous channel of the Missouri from St. 
s, passed up the Jefferson—the main tribu- 
of the mighty water-way whose mysterious 
-ces they were sent toexplore,until its shallow- 
currents would no longer permit the passage 
heir adventurous prows; and thus was opened 
the conquering footsteps of the Saxon a new 
hway to commerce across one of the mighti- 
virgin empires that has yielded its vestal 
sures to his prowess and industry. More 
in three-score years of the century had passed 
fore the lands watered by the picturesque and 
e Jefferson, along whose willow-clad banks 

i echoed the early boat-songs of these intrepid 
yagers, were sought by the pioneer legions of 
ilization, and still another decade and a half 
nt by ere the great iron highway brought the 
w region within reach of the great, pulsating 
But the hand of man 
the new age has, in a few short years, placed 
w features upon the face of the mountain wil- 


ierness, and transformed it by force of greater 


ne of the richest in the gifts of nature. 
emarkable for its wealth of mineral, which may 


cocky Mountain Region. 


eadows. 


‘e grown. 


niracles than were ever dreamed over by the 
ncient magi. 


Jefferson County, from a scenic point of view, 
one of the most striking in Montana, and also 
It is 


said to include every known product of the 
In agriculture it is 
t so notable as its neighboring counties of 


illatin and Madison, but it is unsurpassed in 


State in the area and fertility of its natural 
It may be distinguished as the lead- 
r future dairy district of the State, and it is 
-eady famous for containing a larger expanse 
hay lands than any other county in Montana. 
msiderable farming is done, however, in the 
fferson Valley, and good crops of the cereals 
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WHITEHALL. 


In the early part of 1890 not a building stood 
upon the ground now occupied by the lusty 
young city of Whitehall, Jefferson County. In 
that year the short line, connecting the main 
line of the Northern Pacific at Logan with Butte, 
was completed and a station building was erected 
at Whitehall. Among the first settlers of the 
district was Major E. G. Brooke, and after the 
location of the depot R. W. Noble and J. H. 
Wyeth, of St. Louis, purchased the townsite 
from Major Brooke and surveyed and platted it 
in the summer of 1890. The first buildings 
were erected by the townsite owners—a hotel 
and feed stable—the same season. The growth 
of the town was slow, during the years following, 
until the spring of the present year, when the 
decision of the Parrott Smelting Company, of 
Butte, to remove their great plant to a point 
about four miles south of Whitehall on the Jef- 
ferson River, gave the place a magnetic start 
and a building era set in which ceased not until 
a handsome foundation for a thriving city had 
been firmly laid. 

Whitehall is the distributing point for Silver 
Star, Iron Rod, Twin Bridges, Sheridan and 
Laurins, and the principal shipping station for 
cattle sent to Eastern markets from the ranges 
of Jefferson, Beaverhead and Madison counties. 















































MAIN STREET, WHITEHALL, MONTANA, LOOKING, EAST. 





The largest cattle-yards between the Yellow- 
stone points and Butte, are located here. 
Whitehall is situated sixty-three miles south 
from Helena, sixty-five miles west of Bozeman, 
thirty-three miles east of Butte and sixty miles 
north of Virginia City. Itisin the southwestern 
part of Jefferson County and thirty miles south 
of Boulder, the county seat. The population is 
400 and the school enrollment, as per school age, 
is seventy-three. There is an excellent school 
edifice now in use, and bonds have been sold for 
doubling the capacity of the building. Two 
teachers are employed. The following are the 
business houses represented: Two hotels, of 
which the Whitehall house is the best, three 
restaurants, one dry goods and two general 
stores, one harness shop, two meat-markets, two 
feed and livery stables, two shos-makers’ shops, 
two drug stores, three dairies, one bakery, two 
fruit and one jewelry store, one furniture stock, 
two lumber yards, one weekly newspaper—‘‘ The 
Zephyr”—H. M. Wentworth, editor, two real- 
estate agencies and one hay and grain and imple- 
ment establishment. There are three practicing 
physicians and one dentist. The M. E. Church 
Society has a very handsome church structure 
and an M. E. Church South has an organized 
congregation which holds regular meetings, both 
having Sunday-school organizations. In con- 
nection is a ladies aid society. There are or- 
ganized lodges of United Workmen, Degree of 
Honor, Good Templars and Juvenile Templars. 
The town contains two halls for public meetings 
and entertainments. There are two large brick- 
yards in operation, one of which, owned by the 
Parrott Company, will make during the season 
several million of bricks for the new works, the 
clay being of superior quality. A good, adequate, 
natural supply of mountain water is at hand. 
The Northern Pacific has a fine depot building 
in the place and has a large freight-house in 
















MAIN STREET, WHITEHALL, LOOKING WEST. 


connection, the local business being large, as has 
been already stated. Much shipping is done from 
this point, two passenger trains passing east and 
west daily, not to speak of numerous freights. 
Mr. H. N. Kennedy is the efficient agent. Mr. 
J. H. Wyeth, who is interested with Mr. Noble 
in the principal part of the townsite, is a promi- 
nent citizen of St. Louis and has large holdings in 
Florida. The Whitehall Realty Company, which 
owns the south-side lots, consists of Hon. Samuel 
Word, ex-State Treasurer R. O. Hickman, ex- 
State Senator Ed. Cardwell, County Commis- 
sioner Jacob Crissman, of Madison County, W. 
B. Gaffney, Hon. Patrick Carney, Major E. G. 
Brooke, Chris Eckstrom, and Noble and Wyeth. 
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RESIDENCE H, N. KENNEDY, 

The mines near Whitehall are the Golden Sun- 
light, five miles east, with extensive workings 
and a concentrator; the Golden Valley—a late 
discovery of rich promise eleven miles southwest 
and the Columbia, seven miles west. Pipestone 
Springs are within six miles. Excellent veins of 
coking coal have been found about twelve miles 
east. The Parrot smelter, to be one of the larg- 
est plants in the world, will be built four and one- 
half miles south, across the Jefferson. 


will be fourteen miles in length and carry 20,000 
inches of water. The company willemploy 1,000 
men and handle 1,000 tons of ore per day, three 
times its present capacity in Butte. 


from Whitehall to the site of the new smelter, 


which will be completed in thirty days, when | 
for the construction of the works will | 


material 
be rapidly forwarded. It is expected that the 
Golden Sunlight mine will put on a large force 
soon. The country surrounding the town has 
plenty of water for irrigation and mining. 

Allin all, the prospects for Whitehall are not 
surpassed in the State. Its growth in two years 
may be measured by the following post-office 
figures: In 1892 the cancellation was about $26 
per month. This has doubled, and the money or- 
der business has increased from $300 to $3,000 per 
month. The office, in charge of O. H. Davey, is 
one of the best appointed of its class in the State. 
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WHITEHALL, MONTANA, 





Their | 
canal for water-power is nearly completed and | 











GOLDEN VALLEY MINE. 


Eleven miles scuthwest of Whitehall, on alofty, 
rocky comb which overlooks the valley of the 
Jefferson for many miles and all of the great 
sweep of mountains which encompasses it, stand 
two upheavals of reef rock which have sentinaled 
the head-sources of Little Pipestone and Fish 
creeks for countless ages, and almost under the 
shadow of which travelers between the settle- 
ments of the Gallatin and the Jefferson and the 
mines of the Highland district have been passing 
over the winding mountain trail since the earli- 


| est discovery of gold in the State. 
The main | 
building, of iron, will be 400 feet in length. In | 
addition a spur six miles in length is being built | 


It was left for Thomas Mahoney, an old-time 
prospector, to sit down one day upon this rugged 
mass which had long been mistaken for a mere 
break of the country rock, and to carelessly pick 
up a small, detached portion which, on examina- 
tion, revealed to his astonished eyes a number of 
sparkling particles of free gold. Hastening down 
the mountain he showed specimens of the rock 
to practical mining men at Whitehall and was 
assured that he had found some of the richest 
gold ore that had ever been seen in the district. 
Later, experts from Butte and other points, 
among them Bernard McDonald of the Golden 
Sunlight mine, a noted expert, examined the 
croppings and pronounced the discovery a very 
rich one, the indications pointing toa true fissure 
vein. 

Mr. Mahoney, soon after the discovery, inter- 


RESIDENCE W. NOBLE, WHITEHALL, 








MONTANA. 


ested Mr. Henry Schmidt and Messrs. Perr 
and Miller of Whitehall, in the ownershipof the 
prospect, and the partners will work the min 
once provided they do not bond and lease it, so 
flattering offers having already been made them. 

The formation is blue granite, the ore lying 
between walls of this substance in porphy: 
The ore is a black hematite iron, though the 
rock is much of it a reddish color. The trend o 
the vein, which is sixty feet wide, is east and 
west, and it may be traced at other points where 
many locations have been made. Timber and 
water for all the purposes of mining, are near at 
hand. Various assays from the ore have run 
from $49 to $170 in gold, all the samples showing 
a small per cent of silver. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Golden Valley will prove one of the most im 
portant gold discoveries so far found in the Stat: 


WHITEHALL BUSINESS HOUSES. 


THE W. B. GAFFNEY COMPANY.— This firm 
are wholesale and retail dealers in groceries and 
general merchandise. It is a branch of th: 
Gaffney Mercantile Company of Boulder, whic! 
was opened here on the fifteenth of May of this 
year—the leading merchants of Jefferson Count; 
They have one of the finest store buildings i 
the State, a two-story brick, 50x100 feet, com- 
pletety fire-proof, with ornamental steel ceilin; 
elaborate fixtures and, in fact, all the appoin' 
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s of a first-class modern mercantile estab- 
ent. Everything for the ordinary use of 
ers or miners is kept in stock except dry 
s, the great shelves and floors showing gro- 
s, clothing, hardware, harness, crockery, 
s and woodenware, carpets, boots and shoes, 
nameless other articles. The members of 
concern are progressive and aggressive mer- 

nts. 

VM. FERGUS, GENERAL MERCHANT.—This is 
pioneer establishment in its line. Mr. Fer- 
store is one of the largest to be found out- 
the cities inthe State, his store being 26x136 

f in dimensions, with furniture room in second 

-y and a cellar that reaches the whole length 
he main store. An inspection of the goods 

ild be a revelation to people of the East, as 

rything—from an axe-helve to an eight-but- 
kid glove, may be found, including a fine line 

fancy groceries, such as could not be found in 
iny an Eastern city. The leaders are coal, 
mber, lath, shingles, sash, groceries, shoes, 
jtions, glass, crockery, furniture and dry goods. 

-, Fergus is loyal to Montana and makes a 

scialty of Bozeman flour, Missoula rolled oats, 

i Butte ‘‘Free Coinage” soap. 

|. F. Rospson’s LIVERY, FEED AND SALE 
,TABLE.—This is a first-class establishment in 
ts line. Special inducements are offered to 

‘ummers and the traveling public wishing to 
reach surrounding points. Good, safe teams and 
omfortable rigs only are kept. 

PERRINE AND MILLER, WHOLESALE DEAL- 
ERS IN WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS.—This 
house makes a leader of old Pepper whisky. 
They cater especially to the family trade and 
keep only the purest goods on the market. 


They are pioneers in the business in Whitehall. 


FOX AND BRAY, W. A. WALLER AND MCKAY 
ND CARMICHAEL, are three reliable keepers of 
first-class sample rooms, where everything in the 
ne of pure liquors and cigars may be found. The 
sitter make a leader of Schlitz beer. 
WHITEHALL HOTEL, HENRY SCHMIDT, PRO- 
PRIETOR.—This is a most excellent house, where 
« bountiful table, comfortable rooms and clean 
beds may be counted upon. All trains are met 
and baggage jransferred. 


PIPESTONE SPRINGS. 


['wenty-eight years ago Mr. John E. Paul, 
while engaged in seeking a pasture-range for 





hell 





PIPESTONE SPRINGS HOTEL. 


cattle on the great mountain slopes reaching 
down to the Jefferson from the steeps which 
form the Continental Divide east of Butte, dis- 
covered a group of hot springs breaking out of 
the earth and discharging the steaming volume 
of their heated waters into the Little Pipestone 
River. Foreseeing that these springs must in 
time prove valuable, Mr. Paul took possession of 
the place and settled near the springs. The 
growth of population in the State soon justified 
the prophetic judgment of the discoverer, and 
the Pipestone Springs soon became a favorite re- 
sort. In 1885comfortable buildings were erected 
and the springs were made available for baths. 
In 1890 the place was visited by the writer and 
the baths taken for a short time—with the effect 
of proving the waters to have most remarkable 
recuperative powers in restoring the exhausted 
vital forces. 

The accommodations at that time, however, 
were crude enough when compared with those 
that have been made by the present management. 
Only limited facilities for the use of the waters 
were at hand, and the plunge was an insignificant 
“dip” of a few feet square and two or three feet 








GENERAL VIEW PIPESTONE SPRINGS, MONTANA. 





in depth. On the first of April of the present 
year, Hon. C. R. Berket, member of the lower 
house of the Montana Assembly from Jefferson 
County, secured a lease on the springsand, under 
his charge, improvements on a very extensive 
plan have been inaugurated. The most import- 
ant of these has been the enlargement of the 
plunge—which has been made the largest now to 
be found at any mineral spring in the world—and 
the vapor baths, which are being erected di- 
rectly over the springs, where the hot steam 
from the internal fires of the earth will be led 
into enclosed chambers. 

The analysis of the waters made by Prof. F. 
W. Traphagen, whois in charge of the chemical 
laboratory of the agricultural college at Bozeman, 
was as follows: 


Grsin10U.S8. Gal 

Silica... ER ET TT oe pie a ; 3.53 
I 6g £236.02 <0. 1 aaaSed paws sue acaseneaeaed 12 
Werste O@iGs... ....ctece0ss es 09 
BGI MERBRIDRSES «cc ccccccccscccccsccccccceces 6 18 
Sodium bicarbonate ..............0065. 6.39 
Sodium chloride. ...............606 suite alain 1.92 
Calcium bicarbonate..... ...... ten ices shee inka ae 
Magnesium bicarbonate................60 0005 . 40 
Potassium sulphate. ... coe ccocccce-coee. ‘asso ae 
Prof. Traphagen says: ‘By com- 


parison, I find that there is a very 
close resemblarce between this water 
and that of thecelebrated Apollinaris 
water.” 

The following interesting mention 
appeared in the Anaconda Standard 
of recent date. 

“Situated on the line of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, about twenty- 
five miles east of Butte, Pipestone 
Springs areespecially accessible. Of 
the virtue of the springs we need say 
nothing, as they are admitted on all 
sides to be the best in the land, but of 
the improvements recently made we 
wish to speak. A Standard repre- 
sentative recently spent a short time 
there and knows whereof he writes. 
Those who are familiar with the Pipe- 
stone of former years would hardly 
recognize the place of today. Its old 
buildings have all been remodeled, 
the old linings torn out and rooms all 
plastered, while large, new additions 
have been made, both to the hotel 
proper and bath-houses. One pleas- 
ant feature is the cottage plan adopt- 
ed. A party of friends can take a 
new four-room cottage, furnished ele- 
gantly, and enjoy all the seclusion 
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and comforts of home, with none of its cares, 
and have an enjoyable stay at moderate cost 
The furnitureand bedding throughout is new and 
excellent, and the table is supplied with all the 
gubstantials of the season, well served. Of! the 
bathe, the great feature is the plunge, thirty-five 
by one hundred and twenty feet and five to seven 
feet deep, the water as warm as one can get into 
comfortably, and enclosed in a new building with 
dressing-rooms attached. The sport and comfort 
to be had in this great body of water, heated in 
nature’s furnace, can only be understood by those 
who have been there. It is one of the largest 
plunges in this country. Private baths, with 
sleeping-rooms attached, are provided for those 
who prefer them. A tract has been setapart for 
a park and trees planted, and in the midstisa 
handsome lake with boats, where guests can find 
recreation.”’ 

The railroad company has arranged for weekly 
excursions at a low rate from Butte, so that there 
is no doubt there will be an immense patronage 
from Montana’s metropolis to this justly cele- 
brated resort. Arrangements for special accom- 
modations in cottages can be made in advance by 
addressing Charles R. Berket, manager, Pipe- 
stone Springs, Mont. We say to all who need 
rest or recreation, go out to Pipestone for a few 
days and you will be more than pleased. 

The writer having tested the hospitality of 
manager Berket in a recent visit to the springs, 
can testify to the excellence and bounty of the 
table. It is such as would tempt any appetite, 
however censorious. 

The waters of Pipestone are unexcelled for 
rheumatism, dyspepsia, kidney troubles, and 


general debility. The rates at this attractive | 


sanitarium are exceedingly reasonable, running 


hotel, and daily mail service. There is every 
reason to believe that these springs are equal in 
value to any in the world, not excepting those of 
Carlsbaad, Baden-Baden, or Arkansas. 

— *@- -- — 


Hewers of States. 


Few who have been born and bred on the old . ¢ 
| increased population within the county. 


farms or in the cities of the East, know what it 
meant to break away from old associations and 


seek a home in the wilds of the West. Fewer | 


know how many are today traveling by ox-trains 
and horse-teams through the Northwest into the 
forests of Washington and Oregon. Little do 
the people of the East know of the toil of the 
journey and of the privations endured by the 
pioneers that have made and who are making 
the New West. We read of what our pilgrim 
fathers endured when they came to the rock- 
bound coast of New England. It was nosucha 
journey to get into a ship and sail across the 
Atlantic Ocean as it is, even to day, to go witha 
train of covered wagons from the Missouri 
River over the plains, across the mountains and 
down to Washington or Oregon; and yet thou- 
sands, within the last ten years, have done this 
journey in order to build for themselves a home 
in the great New West. 

With a span of horses or four oxen, when they 
come to their destination they have a team ready 
to go towork upon the land which they either 
pre-empt or purchase. They are generally peo- 
ple who are not able to pay railroad fares for 
themselves or families; they have more time 
than money, and the three or four months which 
they spend on the long, dreary, dusty road, while 
it seems hard, nevertheless fits them for the life 
and the work which they have to do in clearing 
up a farm and in making a home in a new coun- 
try. From just such people, ready and willing 
to endure, seven States of the New Northwest 
have been peopled, and these States are an em- 
pire within themselves.—New Northwest, Deer 
Lodge, Mont. 











MADISON 


Montana's Qldest County. 


The drive from Whitehall to Sheridan passes 
along the broad expanse of bench-land connect- 
ing the foot-hills with the spreading, grass-clad 
downs amid which the Jefferson winds on its 
course from the far-away white steeps to its 
union with the Madison and Gallatin, whence, 
from a lofty sandstone cliff, the squaw Sacajah- 
weal pointed out to the explorers, L>wis and 
Clarke, early in the century, the mist: wrapped 
mountain sources of the most majestic river of 
the continent. The Jefferson Valley is remark- 
able for its meadow-lands, of which it contains 
more than any other part of Montana. It is 
rather wet, low and frosty for the cereals, but 
has been long noted for its hay crops taken both 
from the natural wild grasses and the rich fields 
of alfalfa, timothy and clover which, year by 
year, have been more widely extended. 

The Big Hole, Beaverhead and Ruby form the 
Jefferson, the two latter flowing into it very near 
together at Twin Bridges. The second of these 
streams is noted asthe means its deeper waters 
offered to the adventurous exploring party of 
1805 to reach the foot of the mountains, and for 
the early exciting scenes enacted upon it in the 
Grasshopper stampede of ’62; the third, for its 
connection with many of the events of the mad 
rush to Alder Gulch in the summer of 63, and 
the first as having been the scene of Gibbon’s 


| fierce battle with the Nez Perces in 1877. 


The Ruby Valley has far more good grain 
lands than the immediate Valley of the Jefferson, 


from $2 to $3 per day for table, bed and baths. | ® fact attested by the awards at the World’s Fair, 


There is a telephone in connection with the | "" } 
| Mill, near Sheridan,—the first grist-mill erected 


| in the region now known as Montana—a medai 
| for the superiority of its production. In addi- 


which gave to the owners of the Daisy Roller 


tion to this the Rubyis be coming widely noted 
as a valuable dairy region, an industry which 
must certainly become an important one as the 
growth of the State advances and railroads bring 


SHERIDAN. 


Tae city of Sheridan is situated on Mill Creek, 
a tributary of the Ruby, and is one of the most 
attractive and picturesque of Montana villages. 
The beautiful, limpid floods of its mountain 
stream sweep in graceful curves around and 
through it, the crystal waters flowing alternately 
from still, blue eddies into silvery cataracts 
touched with gold under the shimmering lance- 
points of the sun. Around it stretch forth the 
green meadows of the valley, and upon all sides 
are the purple outlines of the great mountains, 
here and there tipped with white shrouds of 
eternal snows. 

The visitor is at once struck with the beauty 
of the homes of Sheridan; they boar far more 
evidences of taste and refinement than those of 
Silver-Star and Twin Bridges, two hamlets 
passed on the way from Whitehall. Pretty, 
nestling cottages stand embowered in clustering 
groves and, surrounded by lawns of fragrant 
clover and blue-grass, and shaded stoops and 
verandas, seem to invite the passer-by within to 
share the atmosphere of polished and social 
home-life. There are few more attractive little 
cities in the State than Sheridan, a town which 
reminds one much of Deer Lodge, though it is, 
of course, not so large. 

Sheridan, as has been said, is on Mill Creek 
and is four or five miles from the Ruby. It is the 
distributing point for a large district, including 
the Valley of the Ruby—which is thickly settled 
with grain, hay and stock farmers—and a wide 





area of mining country. At the head of the 
Ruby are Wisconsin, Indian, Mill, Ramsh« 
Bevins and Granite creeks, all taking thcir 
sources from an opulent mineral region in wh ch 
lies Quartz hill, where a celebrated grevup of 
mines lie, which are soon to be developed and 
which will yield to Sheridan a share of valua’ le 
tribute. The Tobacco Root Range reaches ‘or 
miles along the horizon—a stretch of mountains 
richly mineralized and the birthplace of nun 
ous snow-born streams whose fruitful waters 
carry a boundless measure of fertility to the 
thirsty lands of the vivid-green valley below 
Large placers are worked in the gulches of the 
mountains. 

Sheridan is thirty-five miles from Whiteh: 
thirty-five from Dillon, twenty from Virginia, 
ten from Twin Bridges and eight from Laurins 
Daily stage lines connect it with Whitehall, Di)- 
lon and Virginia City,the two former points g 
ing it communication with the Northern and 
Union Pacific roads respectively. The following 
are the public institutions, business houses, etc., 
of Sheridan: Two public halls, one church bui! 
ing belonging to the M. E. society, but used by 
other denominations; organized congregations 
of Episcopalians and Catholics; lodges of Masons, 
Odd Fellows, A. O. U. W., Degree of Honor, ‘ 
A. R , Women’s Relief Corps and Gocd Temp- 
lars; a two-story brick school-building, two 
hotels—the ‘‘Ruby” being the best, one dry 
goods and notion store, one general store, one 
livery and feed establishment, two meat-mar 
kets, one furniture and millinery store, one sh 
maker’s shop, two barber shops, one brick-yard 
and one saw-mill. Two practicing physicians ar 
located here, one of whom is visiting surgeon « 
the Leiter mine, a valuable gold producer which 
is only eight miles distant. There are two flour 
ing-mills in the valley near the city. The tow: 
is incorporated, the officers being: Mayor, Dr. ‘ 
W. Rightenour; marshall, James Thomas; mag 
istrate, KH »bert Ozden; clerk, Alex. Scott. The 
school enrollment is about 130. The post-office 
averages a cancellation of about $25.00 per month, 
and the money-order business runs about $2.- 
500.00 per month. 

Sheridan is on the line of the projected Mon 
tana Southern Railroad, which is to be built 
from Helena to Virginia City as an extension of 
the proposed Montana Midland. It cannot fa 
to become an important point in the near future. 

Dr. G. W. Rightenour, in a communication to 
the Dillon Tribune, states that the first cabin 
built in the Ruby Valley was erected by Mr. A 
Hatfleld in August, 1864. It was the only cabin, 
except one, between that point and Fort Bento: 
The following year Joe Venice built the firs 
house in Sheridan. R. P. Bateman was the res! 
founder of the place, owning the first townsit: 
Atthat time the lands in the Ruby, Jefferso 
and Madison were taken up only for winterin 
places, but farming was soon undertaken. Th 
principal mines near Sheridan are the Noblk 
McCranor, Toledo, the Leiter group and thos 
on Qaartz hill, already spoken of. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS HOUSES OF SHERIDAN. 


¢ 


HENRY ELLING AND Co —This firm carrie 
one of the largest stocks to be found outside th: 
larger cities in the State. Mr. Charles Walte 
is managing partner. The store is 30x80 feet 
and much of the stock is kept in large, fire-proo 
warehouses. It includes groceries, dry goods 
clothing, hats and caps, boots and shoes, leathe! 
goods and rubber goods, miners’ supplies, iro: 
and steel, coal and coal oil, and a large line o! 
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RESIDENCE OF CHARLES WALTER, SHERIDAN 


-ugs, Mr. Walter being 


registered pharmacist. 


here are large corrals and 
ables in connection. The 
\ouse is an eld one and does 


arge business. 
Hon. H. D. ROSSITER — 
Rossiter is representa- 


ve from Madison County 


the State legislature. He 
rries a large line of gen- 


~al merchandise, including 
rroceries, hardware, dry 


ods, clothing, boots and 
oes and farmers’ and min- 


‘s’ supplies. He is success- 


as a business man and is 


genial gentleman. 


fox BroTHERS — This 


-m keeps a full line of dry 
ods, clothing and house- 


d supplies. They have 
ently located, but are 
nmanding a large trade. 


THE RUBY HOTEL—J. Q 


em, proprietor, keeps an 


xcellent house with good, 
ymfortable rooms, clean 


ds and well-set table. A 
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RESIDENCE OF WILLIAM O'BRIEN, SHERIDAN. 
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RUBY HOTEL, SHERIDAN 










barber shop and sample 
room are attached. Stages 
call at the door for passen- 
vera for all points. Rates, 
$2 00 to $2.50 per day. Mr. 
C'em came from Kansas in 
91, opening his hotel in ’94. 

THOMAS GRAHAM’S 
STAGE LINE.—This line is 
daily except Sundays, op- 
erating between Sheridan 
and Butte. The conveyances 
u:ed are good, drawn by two- 
horse stock. Leave Sheri- 
dan 7 A. M, arriving via 
Silver Star and Grace at 
Butte,4 P M. Leaye Butte 
same way § A. M, arrive at 
Sheridan 4 Pp. mM. A ficst- 
class dinner is served at 
Gace. 

Wm O’BRIEN is a whole- 
sale and retail dealer in 
wines, liquors and cigars, 
and makes a specialty of 
Bond and Lillard whisky 
and Schlitz beer. 

JOHN DUMAS has an old- 
time sample room, keeps a 








VIEWS IN SHERIDAN, MONTANA. 
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first-class house and sells good goods. 

Drs. G. W. RIGHTENOUR AND J. H. MILLER 
are the leading physicians. The former is mayor, 
and the latter contract surgeon at the Leiter 
mines. 

ALEX SCOTT is notary publicand conveyancer. 


SOME EARLY MADISON COUNTY HISTORY. 


Since the mythical voyage of the Argonauts, 
immortalized by the Homeric poems, the cease- 
less search for gold, in which mankind has in 
all ages been engaged, has furnished the mate- 
rial forthe most dramatic chapters in the history 
of the race. For the possession of the yellow 
metal some of the mightiest wars of antiquity 
were waged, wherein the scepter of empire passed 
from clan to clan and from nation to nation, and 
the central seats of power shifted across conti- 
nents and seas in a never-ending measurement 








of the western hemisphere. Drawn to the glim- 
mering fields of the Pacific, the great, restless 
tide of treasure-seekers flowed eastward, over 
unknown and rugged defiles, until the ebb and 
the flood met at the feet of the cloud-capped 
peaks of Colorado, and thence swerved to the 
northward, where its fretful surge only ceased 
amid the impenetrable glaciers of the Alaskan 
mountains upon the forbidding shores of Atha- 
baska and Great Slave lakes, and the morasses of 
the North Sea. 

The discovery of Alder Gulch is the most 
notable event in any age of which the legends of 
mining history preserve a record. In no other 
part of the known world was so much gold ever 
extracted in a brief time from the channel of a 
single gulch. So thickly strewn was its rocky 
floor with the precious metal, that men grew 
drunk with the plethora of its glittering offer- 
ing, a heaping panful of nuggets sometimes re- 





struggle of the race with itself and the obdur: 
forces and elements of nature, can match it 
the marvelous interest which attaches to t 
grotesque and extraordinary procession of ever 
that here transpired within a single year. 

In the early spring of 1863 a party of prospec:- 
ors, among whom were such well-known men 4 
S. J. Hauser and James Stuart, started from 
Bannock to explore the reported gold fields o 
the Yellowstone; and a few days later anoth: 
party set forth to overtake the first, composed 
the following persons: William Fairweathe-, 
George Orr, Tom Coovers, Barney Hughes ani 
Henry Edgar. Reaching the Yellowstone, the 
second expedition suffered the loss of several 
their horses at the hands of the Crow India 
and turned back toward Bannock. While « 
camped on Alder Gulch, so called because of 
dense growth of that shrub which clothed its 
banks, William Fairweather tried a pan of dir 








GENERAL VIEW OF VIRGINIA CITY, MONTANA, COUNTY SEAT OF MADISON COUNTY. 


of:prowess. To secure it the stormiest oceans 
have been whitened by the adventurous sail and 
the darkest and most savage wilderness set 
aflame with the standards of chivalric conquest. 
Lured by its glamour, the gloomy and cruel fol- 
lowers of religious dogmas overthrew old civil- 
izations, put to the sword treacherously or sacri- 
ficed at the stake the kings and nobles of a 
splendid system of government in the heart of a 
new world, but still planted within it the corner- 
stones of a better structure. And thus has one 
of the most sordid passions of mankind been 
made the instrument for the development, the 
progress and the unification of the world. 

The period intervening between the finding of 
placer gold in California and the time when the 
auriferous gulches and bars of the region now 
known as Montana were worked out by the first 
crude methods of the early miners, covers the 
most romantic and eventful era in the later story 





warding a single day’s work in the drifts; and 
small wonder is it that the worst passions and 
emotions that infest the temple of the human 
soul,should have for a time obtained the mastery, 
in a land where every unportioned soldier of 
fortune was, as if by magic, suddenly lifted from 
penury to affluence and the absence of the forces 
of law and order gave unbounded license to the 
will. 

The story of Alder Gulch has been written— 
and, it may be truly said, well written, since no 
less a transcendent authority than Charles Dick- 
ens has placed the stamp of his approval upon 
the work of Thomas Dinsdale,—and our own 
Mark Twain has honored him by an exhaustive 
quotation in one of his inimitable books. But 
it may again and again be told without losing 
its absorbing fascination. Not all the illumined 
pages of human experience, through all the cent- 
uries of the stubborn and incomprehensible 





on a projecting section of bed-rock, and secured 
a flattering prospect. Returning to Bannock 
the discoverers made known their find and or- 
ganized a party to take up the mine. The rush 
which followed the discovery of these mines 
has never been paralleled. In a few weeks every 
acre of the gulch had been taken and half a 
dozen towns founded upon it, of which Virginia 
City remained chief. The size of the claims was 
made, at a miners’ meeting,—the decisions of 
which every court has respected ever since,—to 
be 100 feet from the center of the water-course 
to the rim, and the work was done by drifting 
upon the bed-rock, as no man could dump upon 
his neighbor. The amount extracted from these 
small claims in the early workings, is fabulous 
and reads liks the tales of the Arabian Nights. 
Single nuggets weighing hundreds of dollars 
were often found, and one day’s clean-up in a 
claim often returned a pan half-full of gold. 
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lve men near Highland took out $1,800 in 
day, and after the clay of this same ground 
| been loosened up by freezing and exposure, 
as worked a second time and produced 100 
es per box, thirteen boxes of twelve feet 
One thousand dollars was cleaned up from 
set of drifting timbers, 4x10, at a point near 
mouth of Bachelor Gulch. In the lower 
t of the guich $172.00 was taken from a 
gle pan of dirt, and two men near the same 
ce cleaned up $1,000 in one day’s work. Six- 
n hundred dollars was taken out each day for 
osiderable time. 
.s was but natural, the scent of so much gold 
ught to Virginia City the corsairs which the 
x and profligate life of the border, with its 
d and unrestrained freedom, had developed, 
i within a brief time an organized band of 
speradoes, conceived of the vices and ab- 
rmal conditions of the times, began to infest 
e highways leading into the country and to 
rpetrate the boldest outrages against decency 
\d law. The machinery of the law was seized 
y the ruffians, their leader was chosen sheriff 
the new county, and, as a matter of course, 
iis followers were all of a kind. 


Against this systematized solidarity of crime 
he law and order party arose and formed what 
yroved to be one of the most remarkable socie- 
tles ever brought together for the suppression 
)f wrong doing. Oneafter another the malefac- 
ors who had held sway over the fate and destinies 

of the young community and terrorized its peo- 
le, were pursued and the short shrift of mount- 

ain justice meted out to them; and, thereafter, 

peace and harmony were permanently estab. 
shed. 


VIRGINIA CITY. 
The ride through the Jefferson Valley is a 


perpetual unfolding of grand and noble landscape 
1pon which frowning mountain peaks look down 


above peaceful, green meadows, and amid which 
the tinkling music of the cow-bell comes often, 


borne upon the still air. The mouth of Alder 
ilch is marked by the scarred embankments 
ind broad stretches of denuded bed-rock and 


shapeless mounds of tailings, which commemo- 
rate the placer workings of early and later days. 


Some ruined hamlets are passed, among them 
Nevada, famous as the place where the execution 
{ Ives took place; and some seven or eight 


miles from the entrance to the gulch, at a sud- 


en turn, the buildings of Virginia City are 
en. In many ways the place is unchanged in 
8 outward character since the early days, as, 
tuated so far from the railroads, it has not 
en subjected to the dissolving and new synthet- 
forces of electricity and steam. 
Chaparoned by Mr. Elisha Bartlett, an old- 
mer of the days of ’63, the party was taken a 
ort distance up the gulch, in which work is 
| going actively on, and shown the exact spot 
m which Fairweather panned the first gold— 
imple act, but one which inaugurated one of 
© most remarkable movements of modern 
nes, and which turned the key to the portals 
a virgin empire. Steps are being taken to 
ct € monument upon the spot in honor of the 
scoverer and to commemorate the event. As 
evidence of the riches still lying in this won- 
us gulch, a Chinese miner was found at work 
‘th a rocker within ten feet of where the first 
d was found thirty-two years ago. A cross-beam 
8 shown in an old building upon which five 
id agents expiated their crimes, one of whom, 
fore swinging, said to his partner, who had 


been launched, ‘Kick away, old fel; I’ll be in hell 


=< 
- 


was sent to eternity from a corral gate, was also 


th youina minute. Every man for his prin- 
ples! Hurrah for Jeff Davis! Let her rip!” 
‘he spot where the notorious Captain Slade 























BREWERY OF H. 8. GILBERT, VIRGINIA CITY, MONTANA, 


shown, and the place where he lay, cold indeath, 
upon the arrival of his devoted wife, who rode, 
without saddle or bridle, twelve miles over a 
mountain trail in forty-five minutes in the hope 
of saving him. Mr. Bartlett is the ‘‘Old Mortal- 
ity” of Virginia City and the only person living 
who can identify many of the graves in the old 
vigilante cemetery, where sleep the victims of 
the old popular tribunal. They lie in a circle 
and without mark. An open pit fills the spot 
made for one who escaped, but was afterwards 
hung and buried elsewhere. 

Operations which were visited at the head of 
Alder Gulch may be taken as a measure of the 
great richness of the early diggings. Here the 
first miners lost the ‘‘pay-streak,” and the present 
workings are on the primitive and undis- 
turbed bed-rock. Only a few days ago a nug- 
get weighing eleven ounces was taken from 
the sluice-box, and from a bit of bed-rock two or 
three feet wide by twenty-feet long, $2,000 were 
extracted. 

The estimates given by the local banks and by 
others in position to know whereof they speak, 
places the total amount of the gold taken out of 





Alder Gulch at more than one hundred millions. 
Mr. Child, formerly editor of the Madisonian, 
has made a careful investigation into this sub- 
ject, examining the early records of Wells, 
Fargo and Co. and other sources of information, 
and places the figures at this amount. 

A careful computation of the cubic contents of 
the ground once drifted and being worked over 
by sluicing with limited water, the virgin ground 
between the old drifts, and the bars (particularly 
worked or wholly untouched, but prospected), 
will demonstrate a valuation of about $20,000,000 
yet remaining. No one, yet, has been able to 
estimate the lowest figures less than $18,000,000. 
Included in this amount about $5,000,000 should 
be credited to the bars, which have never been 
worked on account of the gulch monopolizing the 
limited water supply. 

The banks also estimate that the work that is 
being prosecuted in the gulch with hed-rock 
flume, yields $250,000 per year; and so Virginia 
City can look a long way ahead for a handsome 
income to flow from its famous gulch. There 
are six companies operating in the gulch with 
ten bed-rock flumes and some 200 men employed. 











RESIDENCE OF HENRY ELLING, VIRGINIA CITY, MONTANA, 
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At the head of Alder Mr. Geo. Henderson has 
the most valuable mine in the gulch. 

Virginia City, which, as is known, is the coun- 
ty seat of Madison County, derives not onlya 
large amount of its support from its surround- 
ing placers, but it also has avery great source of 
revenue from contiguous quartz mines. Chief 
among these are the Bertha, Kennett, Easton, 
U. S. Grant, Pacific, Leiter, Utah Northern, 
Alameda, Oro-Cache, Keystone and Kersarge. 
The Ruby Valley, into which Alder Creek flows, 
is a good grain region and produces from its ex- 
tensive meadows large yields of hay. Some 
thrifty orchards are found and the growth of 
small fruits is considerable. Virginia City is 
the main distributing point for this and for a 
very large part, also, of the Jefferson and Madi- 
son valleys. Large herds of cattle, horses and 
sheep are grazed in Madison County. 

Virginia has a population of about 800 people. 
Its poll is about 200 and its school enrollment 
300. It has, in public and private institutions, 
the following: One graded school-building oc- 
cupied by three grades and employing three 
teachers; one two-story brick Catholic church 
edifice, one Episcopal and one Methodist church 
building, a Christian society organized and hold- 
ing regular services, Masons in all degrees and 
Eastern Star, Odd Fellows, Workmen, Degree of 
Honor, G. A. R. and Women’s Relief Corps, one 
public hall, a handsome two-story brick court- 
house, two banks, one excellent hotel—the Madi- 
son House, J. F. Pollard proprietor, one meat 
market, two restaurants, two grocery stores, 
two clothing and one dry goods house, one hard- 
ware and one millinery establishment, one furni- 
ture and one boot and shoe store, two stables, 
three blacksmiths, one barber and one shoe-shop, 
one lumber-yard, two livery and feed stores, and 
last, though not least, one weekly newspaper, 
well edited and conducted by Will W. Cheely, 
formerly of the Butte Miner. There are three 
practicing physicians and four lawyers in the 
place. The town is incorporated and has been 
for twenty years. William Morris is mayor, 
Eugene Stark, marshal, Archie McGown, mag- 
istrate and W. A. Clark city clerk and attorney. 
Joseph I. Haines is sheriff of the county. The 
Pacific express has an office and a telegrah line, 
the Southern Montana, connects with Norris, 
Mr. Joseph Smitb operating both. Coaches run 
to Dillon and Whitehall daily, and six times a 
week to Norris. Virginia City is distant, by 
stage road, from surrounding towns as follows, 
in miles: Helena 125, Whitehall sixty, Dillon 
fifty, Norris forty, Bozeman 110, Saller’sSprings 
sixteen. The town has an excellent water sys- 
tem supplied froma spring. Virginia City was 
the nursery of the State, and here the men who 
have since climbed to success and fame began 
their careers. Among them may be given the 
names of W. F’. Sanders, Judge H. N. Blake, R. 
O. Hickman, Warren Toole, L. H. Hershfield, 
Sam’! T. Hauser, James and Granville Stuart, 
James Fergus, Dr. William M. Steele, Conrad 
Kohrs, Wash Stapleton, Hugh McQuade, James 
H. Mills, Chas, Dahler, Robert S. Hale, and a 
host of others. 


VIRGINIA CITY NOTES. 


FRENCH AND JOHNSON, GROCERS.—This firm 
keeps a full line of farmers’ and miners’ food 
supplies. They do a large business with the 
surrounding settlements. Mr. E. F. Johnson, 
the managing partner, is a 63 man and has many 
interesting reminiscences to give of early times. 
He was born at Wallingford, Connecticut, in 
1838, came to Colorado in the Pike’s Peak excite- 
ment in 1859, mined there until the spring of °63 
and then came to Montana, arriving at Bannock 
in April. In May ’63 he accompanied the Fair- 
weather party to the new diggings in Alder 





Gulch and secured claim number 5 below dis- 
covery. With two others he discovered gold in 
Bevin’s Gulch in June 63, and afterward estab- 
lished a freight-line from Virginia to Salt Lake 
City. In 1868 he located permanently in business 
in Virginia City. He was at one time interested 
in the famous Broadway Mine. 

HON. SIMEON BUFORD.—Mr. Buford was sen- 
ator from Madison County in the State legisla- 
ture two years ago. He has a very large whole- 
sale and retail grocery house, and is one of the 
heaviest dealers in cattle, horses and sheep in 
the State, having large herds both in Madison 
County and on the Yellowstone. Senator Buford 
is a native of Missouri, where he was born in 
1846. He is a descendant of an old Virginia 
family. In 1865 he crossed the piains with ox- 
teams, coming to Montana that year and engag- 
ing in the freighting business, which he followed 
for some years. Later he entered the store of 
Raymond Bros. as clerk, and in 1878 entered into 
aco-partnership with Henry Elling. With Mr. 
Elling he owns much real estate both in the city 
and country, and his ranch property is a large 
producer of hay and grain. Personally, Senator 
Buford is a genial and social man to meet, and 
he can tell some entertaining stories of Western 
experience. He is married and has four chil- 
dren living. 

THE MADISON HouSE, Thomas F. Pollard, 
proprietor, has fifty good, comfortable rooms, 
and sets a bountiful table. A bar and sample- 
room are attached. Stages call regularly for all 
passengers. Rates $2.50 to $3.00 per day. 

ELLING, KNIGHT AND BUFORD.—This firm 
keeps a full line of heavy and shelf-hardware, 
tin and hollow-ware, ranges, stoves, pumps, min- 
ers’ supplies, guns, ammunition, and crockery. 
There is a repair shop in connection. 

C. W. RANK AND Co., Druggists.—Messre. 
Rank and Co. handle a complete line of drugs, 
chemicals, proprietary goods, cigars, cutlery, 
druggists’ sundries, wall-paper, stationery and 
periodicals. They have a first-class soda fountain. 

H. S. GILBERT, Brewer.—Mr. Gilbert is one of 
the old-timers of Virginia City. He has seen 
many years of Western experience and his life 
has covered the whole history of the Northwest- 
ern frontier. Among his good qualities is the 
making of a first-class article of beer. He has 
one of the best appointed establishments in the 
State and does a large trade. He is an eminent- 
ly successful man. 

LEW L. CALLAWAY, County Attorney.—Mr. 
Callaway is the son of ex-Territorial Secretary 
Callaway, who resides here, and is a promising 
and aggressive young lawyer. He came to Mon- 
tana with his family, at two years of age, from 
Tuscola, Illinois. He graduated from the law 
school of Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 1891, and has 
been in active practice ever since. He is mar- 
ried. 

BANKING HOUSE OF HALL AND BENNETT.— 
This firm occupies the first bank building erected 
in Montana. It was built and first used by Allen 
and Millard, the latter being now president of 
the Omaha National Bank, Omaha. They were 
succeeded by Hussey, Dahler and Co., later by 
Chas. L. Dahler, still later by Raymond Har- 
rington and Co., and finally by Hall and Bennett, 
the first of whom recently died. Mr. Bennett, 
came from New York in 1870. In the flour riot 
of 1868, the proprietors of this bank were com- 
pelled by the mob to open their vault,it being 
thought that flour was stored therein. 

BANKING HOUSE OF HENRY ELLING AND Co. 
—This is one of the oldest financial houses in 
the State. There is no better known man in the 
State than Henry Elling, whose interests are 
very wide in Madison County and extend outside 
of it. He is counted one of the wealthiest men 
in Montana. 

M. MAITLAND, dealer in boots and shoes, has a 





store well-stocked with everything in the bov 
and shoe line. Itis a reliable, first-class est: 
lishment and does a large business. 

Mrs. W. L. SmMirH, Dry Goops.—This est: 
lishment is well-supplied with all goods in 
line. Everything—from a paper of pins to t 
latest mode in dress goods, is kept in stock. 

JACOB ALBRIGHT, CLOTHIER.—Mr. Albrig’ t 
has one of the most complete lines in Southe 
Montana. He is keenly alive to the demands 
his trade, and keeps fully up with the times. 

S. BUFORD, LIVERY.—This is a well-appoint 
establishment and can fit out the traveler wi 
any sortof conveyance to suit his needs, at libe 
rates, 

G. MORITZ, BARBER.—Mr. Moritz gives gov 
service and has first-class baths in connection 

FRANK MCKEEN AND GEO. W. REIF ke 
two first-class establishments where the purs 
liquors and best cigars may be found. 

Virginia City is one of the most prospero 
towns in the State today and, speaking truly, h 
not felt the hard times at all. Its distance fro 
railroads has, in this respect, been an aid to 
and the steady income from its still wonderf 
gulch gives it a stability not found elsewhe 
under prevailing conditions. 


SOME MADISON COUNTY HOMES. 


The road from Virginia City to Ennis follows 
the trail over which Mrs. Jack Slade, on that 
fatal day in March, ’64, made her mad ride over 
the hills only to find that her erring husband 
had suffered the short shrift of mountain justice, 
and winds downward across a wide bench to th: 
valley of the Madison. From the summit of the 
hills the view is a magnificent one, the great 
snow peaks on the borders of the park, fron 
which emerge the parent sources of the Madison 
and Gallatin, being distinctly seen standing 
forth with crayon-like distinctness upon th: 
southernsky,the nearer heights contrasting wit! 
their purple and white in their neutral umbers, 
madders and grays, and stretching forth below 
all the vivid green of the meadow-clothed valley 


ENNIS. 


Near the west bank of the Madison, at the foo! 
of the hills, the little hamlet of Ennis is found- 
embowered in a pretty grove of trees. It is on 
of the loveliest spots in the State, and impresses 
the traveler who crosses the arid altitudes from 
Virginia City with the fragrant and cooling 
gratefulness of the oasis in the heart of th 
desert. Surrounding Eanis are some of th 
richest lands in the valley of the Madison, an 
on every hand great fields of grain, alfalf: 
timothy and clover present their changing tints 
of green under the soft breath of the summe 
breeze. 

The little town of Ennis was founded by Wn 
Ennis, after whom it is called, in August, 186 
when he selected its sits for a wintering place 
Mr. Ennis’ life has bsen a most eventful one an 
covers the whole of the dramatic chapters whic 
make the history of the trans-Mississippi fron 
ier. Born in Down County, Ireland, in 1828, hb 
came to America in 1843, arriving at New Yor 
City, whence he went to Albany in the sam 
year. The following season he jdined the grea 
t'de of em'gration then setting towards th 
West and proceeded to Dstroit, Michigan, wher 
he learned the machinists trade. In 1849 Mr 
Eanis went—by way of the Michigan Souther: 
and Northern Indiana railroads—to Chicago 
Here he remained in the service of the Rock 
Island road until the spring of 1857, when h« 
pushed out beyond the frontier and began wagon 
freighting from Leavenworth to Santa Fe unti 
59, when he extended his operations to Den 
ver and Nebraska City. In ’63 he joined thegol¢ 
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pede to the Grasshopper dig- 
rs, reaching Bannock the six- 
oth day of July of that year with 
freighting outfit. From Virginia 
y he established a freight line to 
t Benton. In August, ’63, he lo- 
ed his place on the Madison and 
the first white man to select a 
me upon its fertile valley; the 
nous Capt. Slade following soon 
er and taking a hay ranch afew 
es belowhim. Settled upon his 
is, Mr. Ennis continued freight- 
, forsome years and entered upon 
ick raising. 
[he father of Mr. Ennis has 2,680 
res of the choicest natural and 
proved lands to be found in Mad- 
yn County, all under fence, much 
fit under cultivation and the whole 
ielding profit. The home place of 
he proprietor is one of the most 
harming in the State, the hand- 
ome family bouse standing amid a 


grove of stately shade trees amid 


which ornamental shrubbery and 





young, bearing fruit trees are mingled. 


Mr. Ennis keeps a general store and carries a 
urge and varied stock suitable to all demands. 
He is postmaster and agent for the stage-line 
that connects the place with Virginia City. Sap- 





STREET VIEW, ENNIS, MONTANA, 


pington and Whitehall. The town has, besides, 
a home-like hotel, of which Harry Beals,formerly 
of Billings, is landlord; a blacksmith and wagon- 
shop and livery stable; a church building, in 
which several denominations worship; a school: | 








elf 





RESIDENCE OF JOSEPH EVANS, MADISON VALLEY. 





SOME MADISON COUNTY,HOMES, 








house, at which there is an enrolled 
attendance of ninety, and two public 
halls. In the latteran A. O. U. W. 
meets regularly. A telegraph office 
on the Southern Montana line con- 
nects Ennis with the office at Sap- 
pington. 

There is royal hunting and fishing 
near Ennis, and an outing can be en- 
joyed such as cannot be matched 
elsewhere; while, in resting-hours, 
the sportsman may hear, from the 
lips of the genial owner, a fascina- 
ting recital of experiences which 
form the incidents of a most remark- 
able life, covering, as it does, nearly 
half a century of border adventure. 

HOME OF JOSEPH EVANS. 

Mr. Evans has 200 acres of most 
excellent and fertile lands. The rich 
pasturage they afford, the shelter 
given by long, natural hedges of 
heavy willows, and the open streams 
winding through the place, which 
do not freeze, make this one of the 
most valuable wintering ranches for 


stock to be found in the Madison. A thriving 
orchard is on the place. The crop is chiefly hay. 

Mr. Evans was born near Indianapolis, Indiana, 
He followed farming until 1857, when 
he went to Kansas and settled on the Neosho 





RESIDENCE OF M. D. JEFFERS, MADISON VALLEY. 
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River. In 1860 he went to Pike’s Peak, entering 
upon mining, and in the fall of 1863 he joined 
the rush to Virginia City, Montana. He mined 
in Alder Gulch in the employ of Noah Armstrong, 
afterwards proprietor of the famous horse named 
Spokane. Later he followed the stampede to 
the Kootenai Country, afterwards returning and 
wintering in the Hellgate Valley. In 1865 he 
took up his home on the Madison. Mr. Evans is 
a bachelor. 
HOME OF MYRON JEFFERS. 

A few miles from Eanis, stretching forth over 
the broad bosom of the valley, lie the princely 
possessions of Mr. Myron D. Jeffers, one of Mon- 
tana’s most worthy_and progressive citizens. He 
holds 2 300 acres of as valuable lands as can be 
found in the West, and as one stands at his door 
and looks across the broad field, he can but feel 
that there lies before him one of the most ma- 
jestic private domains in the State. 

Mr. Jeffers is a sheep-grower on a large scale 
and has 11,000 head on his home place. A shed 
200 feet in length provides shelter for the herds 
und a fine barn contains stalls for many fine 





THE REVENUE PROPERTIES. 


From Ennis to the Revenue mine the road 
winds across wide-spreading reaches of bench- 
lands, which are the middle ground between the 
great, brown mountain masses of the Tobacco 
Root Range and the vivid green of the meadow- 
strewn and cultivated valley of the Madison be- 
low. To the left Washington bar is seen at the 
mouth of a winding gulch which creeps, ever 
widening in its sinuous course, out of the moun- 
tains; and the placer workings, which were the 
scene of many strange and tragic events in the 
early days, are plainly visible. 

The hills, upon the summit of which the mine 
is situated,—the mill being about a mile and a 
half away on the slope of Upper Hot Springs 
Creek,—are much torn with shafts and tunnels, 
where mines are in operation or prospecting has 
been done. The district known as the Upper 
Hot Springs Mining District, is one of the oldest 
quartz-mining sections of the State. 

THE REVENUE MINE. 
The Revenue mine is owned by the Revenue 


free-milling manner, but found that wet crush 
ing with stamps interfered with the saving « 
the gold,of which they thus saved but twent 
percent. Afterwards they made tests with cya 
nides, milling about 1,500 tons; but, during thei 
crushing with wet stamps, this caused slime 
and prevented the perfect leeching of the or 
with cyanide. A year ago the present compan: 
took the property and erected a dry crushing plar 
and leeching apparatus to the extent of formin; 
a fifty-ton mill, using cyanide combined wit! 
other chemicals especially adapted to that us 
They are now saving eighty per cent of the gold 
DEVELOPMENT. 

The vein on the Revenue lead dips at an ang\ 
of 45° to the north, and the work has followe: 
the incline down for a distance of 200 feet, an 
there are fourteen different levels from the in 
cline averaging in length about 250 feet. Ther 
is a shaft at the hoist, about seventy-five feet in 
depth, which meets the incline at the third level] 
There are also some surface workings. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 





The mine, as before stated, is about one and 
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MILL OF THE REVENUE MINING COMPANY, MADISON COUNTY, MONTANA, 


horses and storage for some handsome turn-outs. 
In addition to his holdings in the Madison, Mr. 
Jeffers has 3,500 acres near the Rosebud on the 
Yellowstone, on which range 6,000 sheep. 

Mr. Jeffers was born in Saratoga Springs, New 
York, in 1833. He followed land-surveying until 
he came to Pike’s Peak, Colorado, in 1859, where 
he engaged in mining, and in 1864 he joined the 
army of gold-seekers who were pouring into the 
New Eldorado in the heart of Montana. From 
Virginia City he freighted for a numberof years 
on the great overland road to Salt Lake on the 
south and Fort Benton on the north. In 1872 he 
settled on his place in the Madison and stocked 
it with cattle, going exclusively into sheep-grow- 
ing at @ later date. The yield of hay from this 
farm is about 600 tons per annum. Much alfalfa 
is grown. Mr. Jeffers is married and has five 
children, 

ee 

Human remains of great size have been ex- 
humed from mounds on what are supposed to be 
old, battlefields in Itasca County, Minnesota. 





Gold Mine and Milling Company, and, as has been 
said, is on Upper Hot Springs Creek in the dis- 
trict of the same name, the post-office being 
Norris. The Revenue is the chief of a group of 
seven claims, all of which represent first-class 
bodies of ore. The formation is an eruptive vol- 
canic granite, and the ores are highly silicious, 
perfectly oxidized and carry both gold and silver 
in a fine state. The proportion of the metals in 
the rock is, by weight, about two ounces of silver 
vo one of gold, the average assay value of the 
milling ore, as it goes through the mill, being 
about $15.00 to $20.00 per ton, sometimes running 
much higher. The veins are large, strong, well 
defined, true fissures, and average in width from 
two to fourteen feet. 
HISTORY. 

These mines were discovered early and were 
worked in the sixties, and considerable rich ore 
was then extracted. Afterwards they were ac- 
quired by Boston parties represented by the 
Turner Brothers. The latter attempted to work 
the ores by stamps and plates in the ordinary 





one-half miles from the mill. There is a shaft- 
house covering a steam hoist and chutes, the 
hoist being about twenty-five horse-power, and all 
the necessary buildings for the conduct of the 
work are on the ground. 

MILL. 

The cyanide milling process is new in Mon- 
tana, and, as it has been exciting much interest 
of late, the following description of it will prove 
of interest to all who are interested in the prob- 
lems of ore reduction. There is but one other 
cyanide mill in operation besides that of the 
Revenue Company, and this is at Gilt Edge in 
Fergus County. One was put into Cooke City 
last year, but has not been successfully worked. 

The mill consists of a Dodge crusher and a 
revolving drier, two sets of Cornish rolls, and 
two sets of screws, a screw conveyer for the 
pulp, and engine and boiler of eighty horse- 
power. From the crusher the ore drops into a 
hopper with automatic feed. It is then passed 
through the drier, discharged into the elevator 
boot and carried thus to the screens on the top 
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r, the separated screens sending al! that will 
s through a ten-mesh to the pulp-bin by way 
. screw conveyor. All that is coarser passes 
ough the Cornish rolls, thence to the elevator 
.in back to the screens, until fine enough for 
ten-mesh. 
‘rom the bins the pulp is conveyed in cars 
ng a track which overhangs the tanks in the 
ch room, these tanks varying in size and hold- 
eight, twelveand thirty tons each. Theyare 
ed with the pulp and covered with the cyanide 
ition, which is allowed to remain thirty-six 
urs, when it is drained through a false bot- 
m in the tank and passed through boxes filled 
th zinc shavings, where the values of both 
id and silver are precipitated. After precipi- 
ition the zine is cut out of the product by the 
pplication of acid, and the remainder is dried 
nd smelted in lead crucibles. From these it is 
nally drawn and moulded into bullion. 
The officers of the Revenue are Samuel New- 
yuse, president, L. A. Dunham, vice president 
nd general manager, and John P. Albro, sec- 
etary and treasurer. 


PONY. 


Pony is another camp, which, like the mining 
town of Marysville, dates its origin from im- 
portant mineral discoveries made in the centen- 
nial year. From quite an early time a prospector 
named McCumpsey made his headquarters in the 
mountains at the head of WillowCreek. Being 
of diminutive stature he was familiarly called 
‘‘Pony” by the miners, and this cognomen at last 

ame to be given to acreek in the neighborhood, 

which, upon the foundation of the young camp, 
by an easy process became engrafted upon the 
town. In August, 1876, the first building was 
erected by A. W. Paul and others, and in the 
same season A. H. Mallory, who was afterwards 
identified with the sale of the Drum Lummon, 
built the first quartz-mill. 

The original mine in the vicinity of Pony was 
the Strawberry, the ore taken from which proved 
the character of the camp and foreshadowed its 
great richness. The organization of the Pony 
Gold Mining Company and the steps taken by 
that corporation to extensively improve their 
mine, as well as place elaborate machinery upon 

he property for the purposes of ore reduction, 
ed to the building in 1890 of the railroad branch 
which connects the camp with the Northern 
Pacific at Sappington. This company included 
Governor Samuel T. Hauser, A. M. Holter and 
Downs and Allen, all of Helena and men of 
rominence in mining circles. But they did not 
ong retain possession of their mine. Itis, how- 
ver, fair to say that they took out a large sum 
f money from the ores on the dumps and such 
/f the workings as were most accessible, but did 
not extensively develop the mine. Reverting to 
ts first owners it has since yielded very rich re- 
turns and has been steadily operated at large 
rofit. The population of Pony is close to 500, 
he poll being about 170 and the school enroll- 
1ent 108. The average cancellation in the post- 
fice is $110 00, and the average money-order 
usiness $4,230.00 per quarter. It has a fine 

‘hool-house, with two departments; a church 

iilding belonging to the Presbyterian society 
ind also used by the Episcopalians, who are or- 

anized: a good public hall,in which a lodge of the 
\. O. U. W. holds regular meetings; two hotels, 
ne general store, one drug store, one restaurant, 
ne meat market, one livery and feed stable, one 
asay office, two blacksmith and wheelwright 
shops, and one shoe-shop. There are two prac- 
cing physicians. Stages running six times per 
week connect the town with Virginia City and, 
via Harrison and Norris, with the Northern 
Pacific at Sappington. Pony is on the verge of 
Willow Creek Valley, which, with its fertile 
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bottoms and bench-lands, constitutes one of the 
finest sections of the State. A telegraph line 
runs to Sappington, thus bringing the place 
into communication with the world. 

The surroundings of Pony include one of the 
most majestic of the mineral districts of the 
State, and to fully describe which would exhaust 
many pages of the NORTHWEST MAGAZINE; but 
some of the leading mines included in its tribu- 
tary area will be pointed out. At present the 
most prominent are the Clipper group compris- 
ing the Boss Tweed, Willow Creek, Ned, Key- 
stone, Elling and Morris. Adjoining the Clipper 
and quite as valuable, is The Belle Boy belong- 
ing to W. C. McKaskle, who also has other valu- 
able locations, and The White Pine. Next in 
importance is the Bozeman, the property of A. 
D. McKitrick. Following is The Proctor Knott, 
near the Bozeman and owned by Adkins and 
Whalen. The Old Joe, oneof the old and well- 
known properties, is at present shipping a high- 
grade ore to East Helena, and has also heavy 
bodies of lower-grade concentrating ores. The 
Mountain Meadow, on the main Willow Creek, 
is another shipping ore producer with a large 
body of milling ore. The Galena group, consist- 
ing of about thirteen or fourteen locations, be- 
longs to the Galena Gold Mining Company of St. 
Louis. Work is now being prosecuted on a ditch 
to bring water for a reduction plant, the owners 
of this group having thousands of tons of ore 
awaiting treatment. Contiguous to the mines on 
the Boulder slope are the Monitor, Sultana, Mam- 
moth, and Grand Central, all heavy veins. The 
character of theore of the district thus described, 
it may be stated ina general way, is shipping and 
concentrating gold-rock without an appreciable 
trace of silver. 

Adjoining this belt of mines on the south, at 
the head of South Willow Creek, is Potosi, a 
mining camp surrounded by silver mines. Prom- 
inent among them are the Ihna, the Crown 
Point, the Keystone, the Banker, the Clark, the 
Bullion, the Yankee Girl and the Southern Gal. 
Until recently there has been no wagon-road 
within eight miles of Potosi, but ores have been 
packed out on horses, then subjected to expense 
of wagon transportation for thirty-five miles,then 
shipped to reduction-works by rail and netted 
over $75.00 per ton. East of Pony six miles is 
Norwegian Camp, an old placer district discov- 
ered in ’64, and placer work has been continuous 
since that time. It is one of the best gulch mine 
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propositions in the State today. Mr. Albro, of 
Helena, has an option on a part of the ground 
for $75,000. The finest water-power on the east- 
ern shed of the divide is here available. 

The formation of the Norwegian is granite in 
the highlands and the diggings lie withina basin 
surrounded by a gneiss and mica-schist belt. It 
is a great system of veins, and much ore is 
found on the surface of the elevations. There 
are large quantities of hematite. Evidences of 
some ancient and violent upheaval abound, and 
the veins are much twisted and distorted, giving 
clear evidences of the operation of these titanic 
forces. Parties in Norwegian are hauling dirt 
from the placer ground three-quarters of a mile 
to water and washing it, clearing from eighty 
cents to $4.00 per load. 

At the head of Willow Creek and its tributaries 
are numerous valuable quartz-veins from which 
the gulch has been fed in past ages. A number 
are being worked profitably, among them being 
The Elephant’s Tail, producing shipping ore 
averaging $100.00 per ton, The Glenaddie, aver- 
aging $50.00 per ton, and the Paul, averaging 
$60.00 per ton. This group belongs to W. S. 
Duncan. The Black Chief is not being worked, 
but will soon be producing ore worth $150.00 per 
ton. Other prominent lodes are Hallahan’s group, 
containing the Wild Rose and Dunluce group. 

Finally, about ten miles north of Pony lies 
Sand Creek, a gold camp discovered in ‘92. It 
includes 100 locations, principal of which are the 
Chili, the McVey, the Good Friday, the Gold 
Bug, the Amythyst, and the Orphan Boy. The 
Chili is the best-developed mine of this series 
and has afive-stamp mill, the returns from which 
are satisfactory, and the owners are taking more 
ores than the mill can crush. 

Last, but not least, the Sterling and Richmond 
Flat group, in which lies the famous Revenue 
Mine, is tributary to Pony. A valuable hot- 
spring lies on South Willow Creek, only seven 
miles from the town, reached by a fine scenic 
mountain road. The Garnet Gold Mining Com- 
pany holds a group of seventeen claims which 
they purchased in the spring of 1890 from Mc- 
Kittrick and Mood. The ore is a gold-bearing 
concentrating proposition and the average width 
of the veins is about fifteen feet, the assay val- 
ues varying up to $200.00 per ton. A shipment 
was made the first year of sixteen cars which 
netted $8,000.00. The veins lie along Willow 
Creek within two and one-half miles of Pony. 
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F. C. Wood, of St. Louis, who is well-known as 
the president of the Kellogg Publishing Com- 
pany, is chief officer of the Garnet and Mr. C. H. 
Wood is resident manager at Pony. There is 
about one-half mile of tunnels and shafts on the 
mine. About 10,000 tons of ore is on the dump 
and 150,000 tons are in sight. A concentrator 
will be constructed at an early date witha capac- 
ity of fifty tons per day. 


LEADING BUSINESS HOUSES. 


THE ISDELL MERCANTILE Co.—This house is 
the outgrowth of a business organized at Sterling 
in 1866, subsequently moved to Harrison by Mr. 
Isdell and thence to Pony in 1876. It was incor- 
porated in 1892. The stock isa full line of gen- 
eral merchandise, including groceries, hardware, 
clothing, dry goods, boots and shoes, hats and 
caps, drugs, miners’ and farmers’ supplies, lum- 
ber and building material, wood and coal. The 
firm also holds large mininginterests. Thestore 
is 30x90 feet with warehouses in connection, and 
basement. The trade is from mining, farming 
and stock interests. 
aw. S. DUNCAN.—Mr. Dunctan,mining operator, 
operates in the Norwegian District, Sand Creek 
and Potosi. He is justice of the peace and no- 
tary public. Mr. Duncan was born in Jefferson 
City, Missouri, in 1843, crossed the plains to Cal- 
ifornia in ‘64, and came to Montana in ‘83, set- 
ling in the Madison Country eleven years ago. 

Other leading business men are W. B. Lamb- 
din, dealer in meats; C. E. Reel, livery and feed; 
W. S. Crews and George McCleod, keepers of 
sample rooms, and Dr. H. F. Smith, physician 
and surgeon. 

THE REEL HOuSsE.—This is by far the best 
hotel in the city. It is owned by W. R. Reel, 
who discovered the famous Monitor Mine, of 
which he is half-owner. The Rsel has good beds 
and a well-set table. Rates are $200 per day. 
Stages call for all passengers. 

Hon. N. J. ISDELL.—Mr. Isdell was born in 
Borodino, Onandago County, New York, in 1840. 
At nine years of age he went with his parents to 
Washington, D. C., where he attended school 
until 1858, when he entered upon teaching as a 
profession. He followed this calling until 1865, 
in which year he emigrated to the West, reach- 
ing Virginia City, Montana, in June, 1866. He 
taught school here for a short time, and then en- 
gaged in mining, owning and operating the 
Washington Bar placers in 1867 and 8. In the 
latter year he enterea the’ employ of Hall and 
Spalding, merchants, and in 1870 purchased Mr. 
Spalding’s interest and carried on the business 





at Sterling and Harrison till 1894, when he ac- 
quired sole control of she business. The Isdell 
Mercantile Company was finally incorporated, 
and it is one of the largest concerns now opera- 
ting in Madison County. Mr. Isdell is also an 
extensive stock-grower. He has been postmaster 
of Sterling, Harrison and Pony, covering a period 
of twenty-six years, and was representative from 
Madison County in the last legislative assembly. 

Mr. Isdell was married at Pony, in 1877, to 
Mrs. Mary E. Beardsley. 


THE BOSS TWEED GROUP OF MINES. 


The mines of this group are the property of 
Henry Elling and William Morris and consist of 
the following claims: Boss Tweed, Clipper, Edi- 
son, Elephant, Elephant No. 2, Emmet, Key- 
stone, Mountain Cliff, Policy, Policy Extension, 
Keystone Extention, Ned, Rustler, Summit, 
Strawberry, Strawberry No. 2, Strawberry Ex- 
tension, and Willow Creek—eighteen locations 
in all, the total number of acres being 245.36. 
Most of them—eleven claims—are held by U. S. 
patent. Seven mill-sites accompany the mines, 
averaging thirty-five acres, of which four are 
held by U.S. patent. The property further con- 
sists of tunnel-sites and water righta, the min- 
imum amount of water being 800 miner’s inches 
up to 2,000 maximum, from which a fall of 200 
feet can be obtained. 

HISTORY. 

The property is located on the eastern slope of 
the Tobacco Root Range and was discovered in 
1876, since which time it has been worked con- 
tinuously and profitably. The first mill of five 
stamps was built in 1877 and was operated on 
surface ores. In 1878a five-stamp mill was erected 
at the Strawberry and, after several years of prof- 
itable operation, was supplanted by the present 
owners with a twenty-stamp water-power mill, 
which has been continuously run ever since. 
The mill is at Pony—on the southeast end of the 
Elephant mine and connected with the other 
mines by good wagon-roads. The distance from 
the Boss Tweed to the mill is about three miles. 
The mines are located about sixty miles from 
Butte City, and a spur of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad runs from the main line at Sappington 
a distance of fifteen miles to Pony and close to 
the mill. 

The mountains upon which the mines are situ- 
ated are very steep and about 8,500 feet above 
sea-level. The mines have been worked by adit 
tunnels, and most of them, by this system, can 
be worked to a depth of 400 to 1,200 feet, no ex- 
pensive hoisting machinery being required; and 
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the cost of mining can be kept within nine: 
cents perton. The country is well-watered an 
timbered, and timber for mining purposes can } 
placed upon the ground at four cents per foo 
wood costing $3 50 per cord. 

FORMATION. 


The formation of the district, or ore-bearin 
belt, is granite and gneiss, and extends from No 
wegian Creek to and beyond Boulder Cree} 
over an area twenty miles in length by six i 
width. The vein matter consists of quartz i1 
pregnated with iron pyrites, and more or le: 
decomposed and mineralized country rock. T! 
veins found in the district are true-fissure veir 
opening out into more or less prominent or 
chutes. 

THE BOSS TWEED. 


Development consists of a 300-foot adit tunne 
The first 105 feet was run off the vein, but at thi 
point striking it and continuing along the foot 
wall 196 feet. A cross-cut has been run at thi 
point 140 feet, showing the vein to be thirty-fiv: 
feet wide with twenty-seven feet of ore with dx 
fined wall-rocks and heavy gange on the foot 
wall. Ata distance of twenty-five feet anothe 
cross-cut was run, showing the vein to continu: 
of the same thickness. Surface work consists o! 
a number of open cuts showing the vein to b 
continuous for several hundred feet. From on 
of these cuts 300 tons of ore was mined and 
milled this year, returning $15.20 per ton. The 
average value of the ore in sight, in all parts o! 
the mine, is $11.03 per ton in gold and two and 
two-tenths ounces in silver. Asdepth is gained 
the ore gets base and requires concentration 
The estimated amount of ore in sight is 126,56: 
tons, at an average assay value of $11.03 per ton, 
making a total gross value of $1,395,978.80 in 
sight. 

THE CLIPPER MINE. 


The vein of this mine runs parallel with that 
of the Buss Tweed. It is strong and well defined, 
varying in width from eighteen inches up to 
thirty-feet. The development work consists of 
three adit tunnels, one driven 600 feet along the 
hanging wall to the west end of the claim. The 
face is 300 feet below the surface, and ore is first 
encountered about forty feet from the mouth, and 
for 275 feet shows continuously in drift and slopes. 
The last 200 feet have been most productive. 
Beyond this no cross cuts have been run. Stopes 
are here about 150 feet long with eighty-five feet 
raise, which have good ore at both ends. The 
ore chute is large and prominent. Tunnel 2 is 
700 feet in length and tunnel 3 is seventy feet 
below 2 on the dip of the vein and is 315 feet in 
length. Stopes here show the thickness of the 
vein to be from five to nine feet, average assay 
samples being $8.00 to $54.00 per ton. The ore 
in sight, 20,682 tons, estimated at a value of $8 00 
—including value of concentrates, gives a gross 
value of $165,456.00. 


THE NED AND WILLOW CREEK VEIN. 


On this vein are the Mountain Cliff, Summit, 
Willow Creek, Ned. Policy, Rustler, Strawberry, 
Strawberry Extension, Keystone and Edison 
claims. The vein has been opened for a distance 
of about three miles. The claims have been 
worked continuously since 1876, but mostly by 
leasers and in acarelessmanner. A newlevel is 
being run on the Ned which will undoubtedly 
find ore. The vein is proven to be well-defined 
and in good walls. It is opened by five tunnels, 
the main one being about 400 feet in length. 
Considerable high-grade ore has been shipped. 
A two-foot streak of ore is exposed in the Ned 
which gives an average assay of $160.00 in gold 
per ton. For the purpose of opening the Ned, a 
700-foot tunnel is to be run which is expected to 
cut the vein at east end line at a depth of 350 
feet below its apex. 
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SUMMIT MINE. 
t little development work has been done on 
mine. The veinis four to eight feet wide 
is all pay. Thousands of tons of good ore 
be made available here. 
EMMET. 
his is a small vein, the ore streak being from 
inches to two feet, assaying $75.00 to $200.00 


ton. 
MOUNTAIN CLIFF. 


4s a cross-cut tunnel, 200 feet in length, tap- 
g the vein at 110 feet below the surface. The 
nis ten feet wide with three-foot pay streak 
aying $1000. It is a promising mine, 
Che Policy, Rustler, Keystone and Strawberry 
all good propositions, and sufficient develop- 
nt has been made to show this. 
[he mines above described produced during 
392, 2 292 tons of ore valued at $21,567.72, or 
11 per ton in free gold. In addition to this 
ere concentrates equal to $1,820. 
THE MILL. 
This is a twenty-stamp plant built of stone, 








THE HUNTER’S COLD STORAGE. 





A gentleman who was at work at the Howard 
slate quarry in Willimantic twenty-five years 
ago, says deer was as plenty then in the woods 
north of Sebec Lake as any one could ask for. 
The slate company had a large number of men 
employed and boarded them in camps, the same 
as lumber men board their crews in the woods. 

To keep the camps supplied with fish and meat 
they kept a hunter employed every day. The 
supply never ran short, but some of his methods 
were peculiar. He evidently kept fish on call in 
the winter season. On several occasions company 
came in from Bangor unexpectedly late in the 
evening; but they only had to say trout to Stone, 
the hunter, and he would start out into the 
woods to return in fifteen minutes with a hand- 
some string of fish, apparently just taken from 
the water. 

He would bring in deer, in the winter, much 
in the same way. His manner of doing this the 
gentleman explains, for he went with him once 





next whirled into space by a playful cyclone, on 
the next pelted with hailstones and soon after 
bitten by frost, we are enjoying the balmy at- 
mosphere of a springtide laden with promise of 
riches to be bestowed. 

“The perfume and spice-laden breezes that 
sweep over the Indies and the Orient come to us 
with messages of plenty over a health-giving sea. 
Under their balmy influence all nature leaps, 
instinct with life, with force, with activity. The 
verdure takes on a deeper green, the flowers 
burst with magnificence undreamed of, a myriad 
blossoms render the air heavy with their per- 
fumes, the forest is rich with its proniised fruit- 
age, in the meadows the fragrant clover lures 
the tireless bee, and the herds and flocks feed in 
undisturbed enjoyment. 

‘‘While those we left behind us in our old 
homes in the East watch the direful inroads of 
the elements, we turn to the Giver of all with 
thanksgiving for having spared us their trials 
and for having showered upon us, in such plen- 
itude, the richest of nature’s gifts. 














ind run by water-power. It is equipped with 
four Frue vanners, three perfection concentra- 
ors and one small cyanide plant. 
There is very little doubt that these properties 
re among the most valuable in the State. 
* 
Very mysterious sounds, some of the guests 
ported, were heard ‘‘oft in the stilly night’ in 
he corridor of the hotel the other evening. It 
ounded so much like the popping of champagne 
orks that Hersey, of THE NORTHWEST MaAGa- 
(NE, jumped from bed and stuck his head out of 
he door saying, “let me have some of that,” but, 
eeing no wine party in sight, he quickly with- 
rew to his downy bed once more ina vain en- 
leavor to sleep, for, interspersed with the ‘‘pop- 
ing’ sounds were f-lute-like tones, doubtless 
ear to at least one listner. This soul-inspiring 
‘east attained its maximum height about mid- 
night, the arrival of the east-bound express 
terminating the engagement.— Whitehall ( Mont ) 
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and learned the secret. He took the deer-sled 
out to bring in game, and the workman went 
along to help haul it. They had not gone far 
into the forest when they came to a lot of ever- 
green boughs heaped upon thesnow. Here Stone 
stopped. Lifting the boughs he tipped the pile 
over, and the looker-on, who wondered what he 
was up to, was scared nearly out of his senses. 
when a big buck bounded up out of the hole and 
fell flat on his side. His feet were tethered to- 
gether so he could not stand. Stone nad caught 
him and tethered him and buried him alive un- 
der the brush and snow against future emergen- 
cies. This was his system of cold storage.—Lew- 
iston ( Mont.) Journal. 


LIFE WORTH L VING THERE. 


This is the picture of Western life sent by the 
Tacoma (Wash.) News to the life-burdened in- 
habitants of the Eastern States: 








‘““‘While our Eastern brothers are one day 
scorched by the fierce heat of a glowing sun, the 





* God has made for usof Washington a country 
grander in its beauty, more fruitful in its re- 
sources, more certain of its harvests, than any 
other. It will take men, men of muscle, men of 
persistence, men of grit, to make the best of our 
advantages, but these will come as surely as that 
the sun shall rise and set again.” 

e 

UTILIZING ALUMINUM.— Every month more 
than twenty-five tons of sheet and cast aluminum 
is manufactured into kitchen utensils in the 
United States alone. The next important branch 
in the metal is that of fancy goods and tableware. 
In the latter capacity it is usually alloyed, form- 
ing a metal which, from its color and luster, is 
called ‘“‘gold aluminum.” The metal is aluminum 
bronze, which contains from five to ten per cent 
of aluminum alloyed with copper. The list of 
aluminum manufacturers include, among other 
articles, oil cups for engines, faucets, cocks and 
valves, bedsteads, incandescent lamp-shades, bi- 
cycles, dog-collars, lanterns and skates, 
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THE DEEP-WATERWAYS MOVEMENT. 

An international deep-waterways convention 
will be held at Cleveland on the twenty-first of 
September and will be composed of delegates 
from commercial bodies, and municipalities in 
Canada and the United States. The convention 
is called by an international executive committee 
created at the Toronto convention last October. 
All our Northwestern grain-growing country, 
including Minnesota, the two Dakotas and Mani- 
toba, should be largely and ably represented, for 
the movement is primarily in the direct interest 
of this section. Its purpose is to open a way to 
the sea for the large vessels that now carry a 
large part of our grain surplus from Duluth and 
Superior to Buffalo. We should hardly be rais 
ing wheat atall here in the Northwest, for export 
to Europe, were it not for the cheap rates on the 
waterway of the great lakes. It nowcosts about 
as much to get a bushel of wheat from Buffalo to 
New York by the horse-power of the Erie Canal 
as it costs to transport it from the head of Lake 
Superior to Buffalo. Some grain now goes out 
through the sballow and old-fashioned Welland 
Canal and through the still shallower canals 
around the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and is 
loaded on ocean steamships at Montreal. The 
Canadians would like to have us deepen and im- 
prove this route so that the great bulk of our 
Northwestern grain would seek the sea-board at 
their port. 

What the Cleveland convention will in all 
probability insist upon, is that the first step in 
the extension of the present deep-waterway 
should be taken by the United States Government 
and a twenty-six foot canal, with modern marine 
lifts instead of the old system of numerous locks, 
should be built on American soil around the 
Falls of Niagara. When this is accomplished 
and our big carriers can get into Lake Ontario, 
we shall have the aid of the rich city of New 





York in constructing a canal to her wharves by 
way of Lake Champlain and the Hudson River; 
and Canada, always much more enterprising 
than our country in canal construction, will 
make immediate effort to deepen her channels 
to Montreal. We shall thus have, in the end, two 
ship channels from Lake Ontario to the sea in- 
stead of being cooped up, as we now are, at the 
lower end of Lake Erie. The problem ofcheaper 
transportation for our grain and of better profits 
for our farmers hangschiefly upon getting to tide- 
water without breaking cargoes. The entire 
northern beltof States, between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic, should stand together by 
their representatives in Congress in demanding 
that the deep channel now existing from Duluth 
to Buffalo shall be prolonged to tide-water. 
The route of the Great Lakes is now the most 
important commercial highway in the world. 
Through the Soo canal, in 1894, there passed 14,- 
491 vessels carrying 13,110,366 tons of freight, 
whereas, in the same year, there passed through 
the Suez canal only 3,352 vessels carrying 8,039,- 
106 tons. The tonnage passing through the De- 
troit River almost equals the combined clearances 
of England’s two greatest commercial ports, 
London and Liverpovl. The opening of a deep 
channel for large steamers from Lake Erie to the 
sea, will add millions to the annual value of our 
Western grain crops and increase by many mil- 
lions the value of our Western farm lands. 





> 
NORTHERN PACIFIC PROBLEMS. 


There will be no leasing of the Northern Pa- 
cific by the Great Northern, no guaranteeing of 
the fixed charges of the former company by the 
latter in return for stock control—in a word, no 
sort of consolidation of the two systems. The 
able financiers who have been working for some 
months past on plans to bring these two great 
systems under one executive head have run upon 
a big obstacle in the shape of a Minnesota statute, 
which declares that ‘‘No railroad corporation 
shall consolidate with, lease or purchase, or in 
any way become owner of, or control, any other 
railroad corporation, or any stock, franchises, 
rights or property thereof, which owns or controls 
a parallel competing line.” 

It would not be possible to procure a repeal of 
this law, to enable the proposed lease or consol- 
idation to take place. The people of Minnesota 
want competition in railway service and have 
made great efforts to secure it. They would 
never consent to the union of their two greatest 
railway systems for the sake of carrying out the 
plans of Eastern bondholders and bankers. The 
people of the other States through which the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern run— 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
ton—if they have now nolaws restricting railway 
consolidation, would find methods to hinder the 
consummation of the proposed project. We may 
therefore dismiss at once as futile all schemes 
for bringing the two systems under one head. 

The time is now ripe for the Northern Pacific 
to reorganize itself. The work should be done 
by a committee of its preferred stockholders, 
co-operating with a committee of the junior 
bondholders. The reorganization can now safely 
be based on net earnings of six millions a year. 
This will pay the interest on the first and second 
mortgage bonds and leave a little over two 
millions for the junior bonds and the receivers’ 
certificates. With its present volume of business 
the Northern Pacific would be earning its full 
fixed charges if it were getting the rates it got 
before the Great Northern reached the Pacific 
Coast and began to cut the tariffs. It isa great 
earning property and in two or three years, with 
a general revival of business, it will again earn at 
least eight millions net. 





In the reorganization the junior bonds must 





be scaled down. The old stock should be wi; 
out and a new issue of stock made, limited 
fifty millions. This new stock should be eq 
tably distributed between the junior bondholdes 
and the preferred stockholders. Perhapsa tri 
might be given to the holders of common sto 
The preferred stock represents about thir 
millions of money originally invested in the Jiy 
Cooke bonds. The common represents no mon 
originally put into construction, but only propr- 
etary interests in the project. It is not, howev: 
wholly without some equitable foundation, for ‘: 
stands for a good deal of work in organizing ani 
financiering the Jay Cooke company. Preferred 
is now worth about seventeen and common 
quoted at from four to five. If these two class: 
of stock received their proportion of a fif 
million issue on the basis of their present valu 
the great bulk of the issue would still be left fo: 
the junior bondholders. 

In accepting new bonds at a reduction of bot 
principal and interest the holders of the juni 
securities would, by their ownership of th 
greater part of the new stock, come in for div 
dends as soon as the normal earnings of the road 
are restored. At the same time the preferred 
stockholders, who have strong equities, would 
neither be assessed nor wiped out. Their former 
privileges in regard te the lands east of the Mis- 
souri would be confirmed and they would receive 
dividends at no distant date in the future. The 
operation of a road by courts through receivers 
and lawyers is necessarily expensive and lacks 
strong, prompt and vigorous executive efficiency. 
The preferred stockholders and junior bondhold 
ersshould, in their owninterest, take prompt ac- 
tion to reorganize the great Northern Pacific 
property. 





a 


ACCLIMATIZING PLANT LIFE IN THE 
ARID REGIONS. 


A valuable contribution to the discussion of the 
future of the arid regions of the United States, 
stimulated by an article in the June Forum, was 
recently made by the Denver Republican. That 
paper admits the conclusions of the Forum ar- 
ticle as to the very small part of the arid coun- 
try that can ever be reclaimed by irrigation, but 
maintains that it will be found practicable in 
course of time to adapt agriculture to the arid 
conditions. The idea is advanced that it may 
be feasible to develop species of wheat, oats, 
barley and other grains that will thrive as we! 
in the arid regions as existing varieties do in th« 
humid regions. In other words, the Republican 
believes that the known law governing the a 
climatization of plants can be utilized and applie 
to agriculture in our arid States. The argument 
is as follows: 

“Artificial selection is natural selection stim 
ulated by the act of man. It recognizes the fact, 
that in the growth of plant and animal life ther: 
are individual variations. One plant growing in 
the midst of others of the same species, show: 
by its greater vigor that it is better adaptec 
than its fellows to the conditions by which it is 
surrounded. This is its yariation or departur« 
from the others. Artificial selection takes de 
liberate advantage of this variation. Seed being 
selected from such a plant, the plants thus pro 
duced will exhibit in themselves the character- 
istics which distinguish the parent plant from 
its fellows—that is to say, they will exhibit a 
better adaptation to their environment or sur- 
roundings than most plants of that species. But 
it may be expected that among these new plants 
some will exhibit this adaptation in a higher de- 
gree than others. Artificial selection demands 
that the seed for replanting should be selected 
fromthem. Applying this,now,to the arid region, 
we claim that by the judicious selection of seeds, 
varieties of wheat and other grains can be devel- 
oped which would be so adapted to the arid con- 
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ms that they would thrive without irriga- 
In this lies the greatest hope for the rec- 
ation of the arid parts of the United States.”’ 
yr a practical test of his theory, the Repub- 
writer suggests this experiment in the 
n-belt” of Colorado, a district of light rain- 
ying on the border of aridity, where crops 
etimes succeed and sometimes fail: 
Hach farmer living in that region should 
xe it a point during the approaching harvest 
to go through his fields before the grain is 
ind select a number of the most thrifty 
ds of wheat, oats, etc., and reserve them for 
separate planting next year. A half-bushel 
ketful of such heads would be sufficient if 
efully selected. These selected heads should 
planted separately from the other grain of 
at species next year, care being taken to avoid 
ything in the nature of irrigation. Then, 
»m the small crop thus grown, there should be 
other selection of the best grains for future 
anting. We venture to say that if this were 
me by a hundred intelligent farmers in the 
rain-belt,” varieties of grain would be developed, 
the course of five or six years, which would 
thrive as well on the plains of Colorado without 
rigation as existing varieties do now in States 
here there is an abundant rain-fall.”’ 
This is a very interesting and valuable sug- 
restion. We ail know that varieties of Indian 
orn have been developed that grow much far- 
ther north than the original nature of the 
maize plant adapted it to ripen its ears. We 
also know that varieties of wheat, such as the 
Scotch Fife and the Russian Ladoga, have been 
eveloped by the laws of natural selection, that 
lourish in very cold countries, where other va- 
rieties would not harden their berries rapidly 
enough to escape the early frosts. If plant life 
can be gradually advanced from warm regions 
nto cold regions and acclimatized for the use of 
men in such regions, where the growing season 
asts about only three months, why cannot 
the same beneficial results be accomplished by 
pushing out from the humid regions into the 
arid regions with the common food plants? The 
tendency of all life, vegetable and animal, is to 
adapt itself to its environments. It may be that 
the farmers who are now struggling in the semi- 
arid belt that runs through Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and North Dakota, and 
ucceeding in producing a fair crop only one year 
n three, will before long develop varieties of 
orn and small grains that will thrive on a mod- 
rate amount of moisture. We have been 
yrced by the hard logic of facts to give up the 
easing theory that ‘‘rain-fall follows the plow.” 
t may be that we shall yet be able to adopt a 
\eory in its place, based on a substantial founda- 
on of experience, that our staple crops can be 
owly acclimatized so as to flourish in a con- 
derable part of the region now classed as arid. 


* 
+ 


ONE of the blessings of North Dakota is its 
tire immunity from cyclones, such as often 
svastate the prairie regions further south, and 
e especially prominent in Iowa, Nebraska, 
issouri and Kansas. In the whole history of 
orth Dakota a destructive storm has never 
curred. The reason for this exemption we 
ist leave for the climatologists to determine, 
t the fact is known to every settler. This fact 
one that should be borne in mind by the peo- 
e in all regions liable to storm catastrophes 
ho may be thinking of changing their habitat. 


= 








A SOLOMON NEEDED.—A curious question has 
isen in Yakima, Washington. An assessor 
oposed to assess a man on his bees. The man 
jected because there was no way of proving 
1at any of his bees were six months old, animals 
ider that age being exempt from taxation. 
he case will probably be settled in the courts. 








I SPENT a few days in Northern Minnesota 
early in July, taking note of the movement of 
new settlers into timbered districts. This move- 
ment is very noticeable this year in both Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. It beganspontaneously and 
had attained considerable proportions before any 
particular attention was paid to it by land-owning 
interests. The settlers pushed out from the rail- 
road towns and occupied here and there attract- 
ive areas of Government land, or railroad grant 
land, or land that had been logged over by lum- 
bering companies. They examined the soil to 
find the best location; then they broughton their 
families, put up their dwellings, often of logs 
from the trees they themselves had felled, and 
began the toilsome process of converting the 
forest into productive fields. Thisis the process 
which our ancestors had to adopt, first in the 
New England States, later in New York and 
Pennsylvania, later still.in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. It has been almost obsolete, however, 
in this generation. The great tide of Western 
migration has filled up the prairies and avoided 
the timbered regions. Now the prairies are all 
occupied, clear out to the verge of sufficient rain- 
fall for agriculture, and the home-seeker, in 
quest of cheap lands, turns perforce to the forest 
regions that were passed by in the rush for the 
open, fertile plains. Muchof our forestareasare 
covered with Norway pine, white pine and spruce 
and have a soil that is too sandy for profitable 
tillage, but there are still extensive hardwood 
belts to be settled, where the soil is strong and 
rich, and everywhere in the pine districts are 
belts and patches of good land lightly timbered 
with poplar, burr-oak and asparse growth of jack- 
pine. This is especially true of the vast region 
lying north of the main line of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, in Minnesota. This region is now 
being penetrated by local railways and is easily 
accessible to land seekers. 


WADENA is a pretty good example of a North- 
ern Minnesota town that has developed slowly 
and solidly, in line with the growth of the farm- 
ing population around it. I saya Northern Min- 
nesota town, although it is only about twenty- 
five miles north of the geographical center of 
our big State. Before many years we shall di- 
vide Minnesota into three regions, Northern, 
Central and Southern, as people do with Illinois, 
Ohio and Iowa. The railroads are already mak- 
ing an effort in this direction, but in common 
phraseology all the country north of St. Cloud is 
still called Northern Minnesota. Wadena was 
first established in 1871. It stands upon a big, 
handsome, fertile prairie. For many years farm- 
ers would only go upon the lands that nature had 
left bare of timber. The surrounding forest coun- 
try was invaded every winter by lumbermen and 
tie-cutters, but they made no permanent settle- 
ment. The town grew up in a few years to the 
supporting capacity of the prairie; then it stood 
still for along time. Now new settlers are com- 
ing and are making farms inthe woods. They 
occupy the hardwood lands, where the timber 
growth is mainly poplar, oak and elm. They 
work all winter, cutting railroad ties and cord- 
wood, and thus gradually clear up their farms. 
The soil is warm and productive. The town now 
begins to gain. Old wooden stores are year by 





year giving way to neat business blocks of brick. 
The handsome public school-house, recently en- 
larged, has over five hundred pupils. Two new 
churches are now going up—an Episcopal church 
of stone and a large Catholic church of brick. 
I saw Bishop Marty lay the foundation stone of 
the latter, with mitre and crozier and with a 
brilliant array of assisting priests. The land 
agent of the town, Mr. Murray, told me he had 
“located” over one hundred settlers upon new 
lands since last March, their average purchases 
being about ninety acres. Most of these pur- 
chases have been made from the old Northern 
Pacific grant. Probably almost as many more 
settlers have found homestead claims worth tak- 
ing in the woods region tributary to Wadena. 
This movement into the timber is a significant 
feature of the new era of industry and thrift, 
which has followed the recent period of specula- 
tion, extravagance and aversion to hard labor. 
In the boom times nobody would take hold ofa 
piece of timbered land for the purpose of making 
a farm, no matter how good the soil or how fa- 
vorable the location with relation to railways 
and markets, 


FROM Wadena a branch line of the Great 
Northern system runs nearly due north for 
thirty-five miles to Park Rapids, the county 
seat of Hubbard County. Its terminus is upon 
one of the remarkable Shell prairies, which 
stretch across the timbered region from south- 
east to northwest for some twenty-five miles and 
are separated from each other by belts of pine. 
They form an exceedingly handsome and fertile 
district, and the evident value of their sandy 
loam soil attracted settlement to them across the 
forests that separate them from the Wadena 
prairie, many years before the branch railroad 
reached them. All the open land was occupied 
five or six years ago, and now the settlement is 
advancing into the timber on all sides and with 
excellent results so far as crops are concerned. 
The timber growth is open and consists mainly 
of dwarf pines, poplars and burr-oak. It is 
cleaned off and the land broken up for about ten 
dollars an acre, if done by contract. Of course, 
most settlers do their ownclearing. A family 
going into the woods will manage to add ten, 
fifteen or twenty acres a year to the areaof their 
cleared land. For heavy yield of crops I was 
not able to say, in a drive of eight miles from 
Park Rapids to Hubbard, four over Second Prai- 
rie and four through woods cleared here and 
there, whether the prairie or the woods farms 
were to be preferred. On both there was a su- 
perb stand of wheat, the heads very large and 
the stalks almost as high as the fence posts; on 
both the rye and barley looked especially well 
and on both the potato fields promised a pro- 
digious yield and the Indian corn was making a 
thrifty growth. I was particularly interested in 
the large acreage of corn. The farmers told me 
that they had begun with corn in a small way a 
few years ago, rather doubtful as to its ripening 
before the early frosts of this Northern latitude, 
but the crop had never been a failure and that 
they were raising more and more year by year. 
This justifies the belief I have more than once 
expressed in this magazine, that the area of 
profitable cultivation of the maize plant is stead- 
ily advancing northward under a law of nature 
which tends to adapt vegetable growth to new 
climatic condition. Corn grows more rapidly in 
Northern Minnesota than in Kentucky, and seems 
to make haste to perfect its seed and escape frost 
by taking less time for these processes. Maize wa 
originally a tropical or sub-tropical plant, and i 
has marched northward until it is now at home 
on the plateau of the lakes and streams that form 
the Mississippi. 


A CONSIDERABLE area of woods country was 
cut off from Cass County by the last Minnesota 
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Legislature and annexed to Hubbard County, for 
the convenience of its people in getting access to 
courts and county offices. It embraces seven 
townships and appears, on the maps of the State, 
as a long, irregular sort of pan-handle separating 
Hubbard from Beltrami. The Hubbard line now 
reaches clear up to Beltrami. In the northern 
part of the old area of Hubbard is astrip of coun- 
try ten miles wide, forming the second indemnity 
belt of the Northern Pacific land grant, where 
the alternate sections have only just been pat- 
ented to the railroad company and are now first 
put upon the market. These second indemnity 
lands were reserved for the N. P. until Cleve- 
land’s first administration, when his Land Com- 
missioner, the cranky and opinionated Sparks, 
threw them open to homestead settlement, with- 
out the slightest warrant of law or equity. His 
decisions in this case, and in many others, were 
soon reversed by the Secretary of the Interior 
or by the courts, and the settlers who went upon 
railroad lands were obliged to purchase their 
claims from the company or abandon them. The 
long delay in patenting these second indemnity 
lands has arisen from the fact that, for every sec- 
tion patented to it, the N. P. has been required by 
law to establish the loss, through Indian reser- 
vations or homestead claims older than its grant, 
of a section within the limits of its original 
grant. The matter has been fully adjusted at 
last, however, and these newly-acquired lands 
of the railroad can now be bought at from two to 
four dollars an acre. Most of the ten-mile strip 
is a pine country and unfit for farming, but 
scattered through the pine forest are numerous 
areas of good, brown loam lightly timbered with 
a mixed pine and hardwood growth. 


THE firat effort at town-building on the Shell 
prairies was made about fifteen years ago at 
Hubbard, on First Prairie, where a swift stream, 
flowing out of Long Lake, was easily dammed 
and a saw-mill and flouring mill built. A flourish- 
ing village grew up rapidly, communicating with 
the outside world by stage and freight-team to 
Wadena, on the Northern Pacific, some thirty 
miles distant. When a railroad entered Hub- 
bard County, it left First Prairie and its village 
on one side, struck out of the woods into Second 
Prairie, and ceased its track laying at the 
newer village of Park Rapids. Hubbard was 
grievously disappointed and many of its people 
moved over to the railroad terminus eight miles 
away, leaving empty stores and houses behind 
them. The saw-mill machinery was removed, 
but the flouring mill kept on grinding the ex- 
cellent hard wheat grown on the broad prairie 
near at hand. In course of time it became evi- 
dent that the little town could live without a 
railroad—that it was needed for a home trading 
point for the farmers of First Prairie. Now the 
village folks who remained are encouraged by 
the advance of settlement into the woods east of 
the prairie. Sturdy farmers are going into the 
timber, building log houses and barns and clear- 
ing off the trees and brush. They say that the 
soil contains more loam and less sand than that 
of the prairies. The outposts of settlement east 
of Hubbard are now fully twenty miles distant, 
but the farms in the timber are still very scat- 
tered, the settlers picking out the lands that are 
best for clearing and plowing and passing over 
many tracts almost as good. In Hubbard there 
are two banking houses that deal in lands. They 
report a steady influx of thrifty people, possessed 
of a little capital and of farm implements and 
animals, who go upon timbered lands. Almost 
every quarter-section has upon it a few acres of 
natural meadow where the settler can cut hay 
enough to carry his stock over the winter. For 
summer feed the cattle find grass enough in the 
woods. It is surprising in how short atimea 
settler will convert a stretch of jack-pine and 





poplar forest into a smooth field. The roots of 
the trees do not go down deep, and a heavy 
breaking plow, drawn by four horses, easily tears 
them out of the ground. Then they are gath- 
ered up and burned with the limbs and brush, 
after the trunks have been cut into fire-wood. 
First Prairie, on the western edge of which 
stands the village of Hubbard, is a beautiful ex- 
panse of nearly level ground of circular shape 
and about three miles across. It is all in crop 
this year, in wheat, rye, oats, corn, buckwheat 
and potatoes, and presents a most impressive ap- 
pearance of great fertility. 


THE county-seat town of Park Rapids is a 
bright, neat and cheerful-looking place. It was 
laid out on a more sensible plan than most towns 
in new countries. As arule, in towns thatare the 
creations of railroads, the business street either 
faces the track or crosses it, so that the din and 
smoke of trains are a continuing nuisance for all 
time. As the railroad is everything to such 
places, the impulse is to get as close to it as pos- 
sible. In Park Rapids, on the contrary, the 
main street is on a gentle rise of ground three 
blocks away from the track. The town is com- 
pactly built and has about a thousand inhabit- 
ants, who are especially proud of their big, hand- 
some school-house, and who point to the rich 
lands all around and to the lumbering interests 
to the north, as proof of their right to look for- 
ward to further growth. On one side ofthe place 
runs the Fish-hook River, outlet of a lake of the 
same name, a mile distant, and of a long chain of 
other lakes a little further up in the pine woods. 
The river has been dammed in two places for 
water-power and log storage, each dam forming 
a large pond where people go to boat and fish. 
The best fishing grounds, however, are in the 
lakes, and there you may havethe luck to catch, 
by trolling, that superb game fish, the musca- 
longe, of a size as long as yourarm. This is the 
best fighting fish we have in our Northern Min- 
nesota lakes, and to get him into a boat after he 
is once hooked, requires a good deal of strength 
and dexterity. The railroad from Park Rapids 
is located and mostly graded on to the west end 
of Leech Lake, but the rails have not been laid 
beyond the town. The citizens are not worrying 
about its further progress, because it is of con- 
siderable advantage to the trade of a place to be 
the terminus of a short line, with a country ly- 
ing beyond which is attracting settlement. All 
settlement going into the new regions north, 
northeast and northwest of Park Rapids, makes 
the place its outfitting point and base of supplies. 


THE bicycle craze has penetrated to even the 
remote nooks and corners of our State. Here at 
Park Rapids, on the verge of the great northern 
wilderness, the swift wheel glides along the 
smooth roads on moonlight nights, warning the 
belated pedestrian with its tinkling bell. I did 
not see any women riding, however, but that will 
surely come in a short time. How so many peo- 
ple find money to buy hundred-dollar wheels is 
one of the mysteries of the age. I found a very 
comfortable country hotel in the town, with well- 
furnished bed-rooms, that have easy chairs and 
pretty engravings on the walls, and with a com- 
petent landlady who looks carefully after the 
cooking and the general neatness of the house. 
I found, also, a wonder in the shape of a livery- 
man with very modest notions as to the price of 
his rigs. He fitted my friend and myself out 
with two smart, little horses and a top-buggy, 
put a bag of oats in the vehicle for the noon feed, 
and after we returned from a trip that occupied 
most of the day his bill was only a dollar and a 
half. 


AN editorial writer in the St. Paul Globe takes 
the fact that dried apricots are shipped from 
California to London to make marmalade and 





much of the marmalade shipped back tw ' 
fornia consumers, for a test for an argume: 
the folly of tariffs and bounties. The artic! 
sumes that this curious condition of the ma: 
lade trade grows out of the cheap price of s 

in London and that the cheap price of s 
results from the over-stimulation of the »s 
industry in Germany by government boun. ez, 
There may be something in this, but there is an- 
other reason that the Globe writer overlo 
The London factory—that of Crosse and B| 
well—has, in the course of over halfa cent 
built up a reputation all over the world for 
excellence of its goods. It reaps the rewar 
honestly endeavoring to furnish the best art 

at the lowest prices consistent with reason 
profit. Like Bass’ ale, Dundee marmalade, V 
cestershire sauce and Bent’s crackers, its p 
ucts are staple everywhere. We have in 
United States a few houses that have attained 
almost equal standing for their products. Ev: 
body who buys Baker’s cocoa knows that h: 
getting as good an article as cam be made. 
you buy a Studebaker wagon you are sure tha: | 
is well-made throughout, and the same is true « 
Steinway piano, of Knox’s and Stetson’s hats: 

of the Gorham silver-plated ware. The road : 
success in manufacturing is to make just as gov 
an article as possible for the price you ask, bu 
there are a multitude of manufacturers who w 
not act on this simple rule and who are all | 
time trying to beat the public with some con- 
cealed trick of inferiority. No doubt apricot 
marmalade can be made in California just as good 
as that put up by Crosse and Blackwell, but the 
public has no assurance of this and so prefers to 
buy the foreign article. If some man will go 
into the business of making marmalades and 
other fruit preparations in California or Oregon, 
beginning in a small way, producing always the 
best articles he can, extending his trade gradu- 
ally and teaching it to his children, he may be- 
come the founder of a house that will sell goods 
in London. 


DULUTH has a driveway that is unique and 


beautiful. It skirts the lakeshore for about five 
miles, passing through the pretty suburbs of 
Lakeside and Lester Park, and ends in a forest 
of birches, pines and alders, through which run 
the two branches of Lester River, in torrents of 
golden-brown water, tumbling over little cata- 
racts and foaming among rocks and boulders 
The drive along the lake is an admirable speci- 
men of roadmaking, smoothly macadamized and 
thrown up so as to give perfect drainage. 
commands an exceedingly fine view of the head 
of Lake Superior and the entrance to the harbor 
of Duluth, and all the movement of shipping gv- 
ing in and out ofthe harbor passes in plain sight 
huge towing steamers, each with two consorts «| 
its heels; great, graceful passenger steamers an 
uncouth whalebacks; old-fashioned sailing cra‘, 
tugs, barges and fishing boats, a wonderfu! 
varied picture of marine activity. Once in tie 
park the wildness of nature envelops you, 8a 
where roads have been cut, bridges built, a: 
vistas opened to give glimpses of waterfal 
Duluth has reason to be proud of this charmi! 
drive, and every tourist visiting the city shou 
not fail to see it. Another drive of equal inte 
est, though of quite a different character, is th: 
over the boulevard which runs along a hig 
plateau in the upper portion of the city; clingir 
to the cliffs in places, and making its way aroun 
enormous escarpments of granite. From th 
boulevard can be seen as distinctly as on a reli 
map, both Duluth and Superior, the long tongu 
of Minnesota Point, the Bay of Superior, tl 
Bay of Allouez, at its southern end, the gre: 
interior Bay of St. Louis, into which the river « 
the same name empties ten miles away, and a 
the grain elevators, wharves, coal docks, sav 
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louring mills, bridges and railways which 


{ he chief factors of commercial movement 
at stain in the two cities a combined popula- 
t over eighty thousand souls. 


: electric railroad between Duluth and Su- 
- has pretty much done away with the trains 
e two steam roads that used to run at fre- 
t intervals. Although there is a steam ferry 
fer from Rice’s Point toConner’s Point, and 
minutes are consumed going from the busi- 
enter of one city to the business center of 
ther, whereas the shortest steam line took 
fifteen minutes from station to station, the 
ic prefers the electric route. This is for an 
»nt reason. You can take the electric car 
rever you may happen to be on the chief 
business thoroughfare of either city, and can get 
of the connecting car that runs from the ferry 
he other city at any point on its main street. 
re is no walking to a depot and waiting fora 
n to start or running chances of missing it if 
i allow too narrow amarginoftime. Probably 
next improvement in the transit systems of 
two ‘head-of-the-lake towns will be a ferry 
which the electric cars can berun. Tochange 
inclement weather from a car to a wheezy 
ttle boat, and thence to another car, is not atall 
greeable. 


THE old Sibley house at Mendota, Minnesota, 
; now temporarily occupied as a summer school of 
rt. The State ought to buy the place and place 
t in the care of the Historical Society. A great 
leal of early Minnesota history is centered in that 
massive old stone structure, and a long list of men 
of military, civil, social and scientific distinction 
were guests of its hospitable master when it stood 
as an Outpost on the frontier of civilization in the 
Northwest. ThereGen. Sibley entertained Gov. 
Lewis Cass, of Michigan, who was beaten for the 
Presidency by Gen. Zachary Taylor, in 1850; the 
french savant, Jean M. Nicollet, who explored 
he Upper Mississippi and the Minnesota; Maj. H. 
Long, the military explorer of the Northwest; 
Gen. John C. Fremont, the ‘*Pathfinder,” then a 
utenant of engineers; Geo. Catlin, the artist, 
who won a world-wide fame by his faithful por- 
raits and descriptions of typical Indians; and the 
oglish novelist, Capt. Marryatt, who abused the 
ynfidence of his patriotic host by tampering with 
e Sioux and encouraging them to take uparms 
the side of Great Britain in case the dispute 
bout the Maine boundary resulted inwar. Sib- 
y dismissed him from his house and published 
m in the New York papers as a man ‘“‘devoid of 
ynor and truth and a disgrace to the English 
ition and name.” All this and much more con- 
rning the old stone mansion at Mendota may 
read in West’s life of Sibley. 


AFTER the panic of 1837 there came a great 
igious revival, in the course of which many 
w sects, such as the Disciples, or Campbellites, 
e Millerites, the Adventists and the Mormons 
me into existence, while all the old sects 
ined largely in membership and activity. 
{ter the panic of 1857 another great revival 
ept over the land. After the panic of 1873 
me the immense Moody and Sankey meetings, 
t a@ great part of the unrest, disappointment 
d distress of the hard times found expression 
an agitation for more irredeemable greenback 
rrency. Following the panic of 1893 we have 
religious agitation—the country is too ration- 
stic or materialistic to seek relief in any form 
otherworldliness—but we have a currency 
titation in the silver movement that runs 
etty closely along the lines of the old green- 
sk excitement, in its theories of money, but 
vers @ much wider geographical area than did 
at demonstration. The greenback party was 
rongest in the Mississippi Valley, but mustered 
) force in the Far West, whereas the silver 
ovement is strongest in the States where the 
precious metals are produced. Its backbone is 
n the Rocky Mountains. 





SIFTINGS. 


Burial of John King. 





At the funeral after the sudden taking off of Mr. 
King, of Texas, Jim Hamilton spoke as follows: 

Mr. Undertaker and Chairman—This thing weighs 
on me heavy. Ofcourse, as keeper of the dance hall, 
I sawa heap of the corpse an’ knew him well. Mr. 
King was my friend, an’ while his methods were vari- 
able and unsertin’ an’ it was clearly worth while to 
wear your gun while he bovered near, 1 loved him. He 
had weaknesses as do we all. A disposition to make 
new rules. as he played along for those games of 
chance which enjoyed his notice, was perhaps his 
greatest fault. His giving away to this habit yester- 
day was, primarily, the cause of his being gathered to 
to his fathers. I hope he'll get along thar an’ will make 
a side bet,even money, that he will. He may alter his 
play an’ stand 'way up in G with them people up thar, 
an’ ifaword from me could fix it I'd put itin. I would 
say further that after consultin’ with Billy Burns. 
who keeps th’ other saloon, we have in honor of the 
dead an’ to mark the occasion of his cashin’ in, agreed 
upon a business departure of interest to us all. This 
departure Mr. Burns will state.” 

“Mr. Postmaster,”’ says Burns, “I knowed deceased. 
He was a good man an’adead game sport from ’why 
back. A protracted wrestle with the recklessly com- 
pounded drinks of the frontier had begun to tell on 
him. an’ for a year or so he was liable to have spells 
that was all. Referrin’ to the remarks of Mr Hamil- 
ton, I states that by agreement between us, an’ in 
honor to the departed, the price of whisky in this 
camp from now on will be two drinks fora quarter 
instead of one, as previous. We don’t want to disturb 
values nor unsettle trade, an’ we don’t believe this 
will. We make it asaray of light on the darkness 
and gloom of the hour.”—Dan Quinn. 


A Great Opportunity to Make Money! 


I have had such splendid success that I can't help 
writing to you about it. I have not made less than 
$, and some days from $15 to $25. I am really elated, 
and can’t see why others don’t go into the dish-washer 
business at once. I have not canvassed any; sell all 
my washers at home. They give such good satisfac- 
tion, that everyone sold helps to sell many others. I 
believe in a year Ican makea profit of $3,000, and at- 
tend to my regular business besides. When a Climax 
Dish Washer can be bought for $5, every family wants 
one, and it is very easy selling what everybody wants 
to buy. For particulars address The Climax Mfg Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 1 think any lady or gentleman, any- 
where, can make from $% to$l0aday. I would like to 
have your readers try this business, and let us know 
through your columns how they succeed. 


Are You Going East? 


If so,and you wish to avoid the heat, dust, noise 
and worriments of all-rail route, and at the same time 
secure those genuine pleasures of traveling and 
comfort, rest, pleasant companionship, exhilara- 
tion, sleep, good food, relishing appetite, and every 
luxury one can ask for, try the lake route from 
Duluth to Buffalo on one of those floating palaces of 
the Northern Steamship Company, “North West” or 
“North Land.” They are the largest, fastest and best 
equipped steamers on fresh water. and the equal of 
the finest ocean grey-hounds.- Leader, Montevideo, Minn. 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhw@a. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


“As Ithers See Us.” 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for June has an illus- 
trated article on “Chinese Life on the Pacific Coast;” 
“Montana’s Greatest Gold Mine;” “On the Top of 
Mount Oarleton;” “The Walla Walla Country,” and 
a plenty of good stories and poetry. This is one of 
the leading and valued magazines of our country.— 
Pullman ( Wash.) Tribune. 
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The Best NORTH DAKOTA COAL. 


HE LEHIGH 
OAL MINING 


[ pombe 


OF LEHIGH, NORTH DAKOTA, 


Are prepared to fill all orders for coal on short 
notice from their 


TWENTY-SIX FOOT VEIN 
of Clean, Solid LIGNITE COAL. 


This fuel has become the standard domestic 
and steam coal of North Dakota Scientific 
tests show it to contain less ash than any other 
coal in the world. The percentage of ash is less 
than four, while anthracite contains six per 
cent Former objections on account of the large 
amountof volatile matter are completely obvi- 
ated by the new stoves which burn the gas as 
wellas the solid part of the fuel, making this 
the most economical fuel known. 

We have agencies atevery station on the N. P. 
road and its branchesin N. Dak. Our coal issold 
atall vards ofthe Gull River Lumber Co. and 
the Beidler-Robinson Lumber Cvo.. and also at 
the elevators of the James Johns Elevator Co. 


THE LEHIGH | A. C. McGILuivray, Pres’t. 
EARL D. FLEMING, Vice Pres’t. 

COAL MINING I. E. FLEMING, Secretary. 

COSDANY. * | Avex. Monracvr, Treasurer 























There are 177,755 miles of railroad in the United States. 
There are 66,835,880 rails used to cover this ground. 


There are 533,265,000 ties used to bind those rails 
together, 

But no such amount, however, is required to 
bind the hearts of the traveling public to the 
fact that the WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINES 
furnish superior facilities on all their trains 
between St. Paul and Chicago, which form 
close connections with all lines to the East 
and South. 

MAKE A NOTE OF IT. 


The Delicious Food Fishes 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Salmon, Halibut, Cod, Black Cod, 
Herring and Smelts 


Are shipped in ice in refrigerator cars toall the towns 

of Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, North and 

South Dakota and Minnesota, and arrive in just as 

good condition as when taken from the water. They 

are also shipped in car load lots to Chicago, New York, 

Boston and other Eastern cities. 

Order them from the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC FISH CO, 

TACOMA, WASH. 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO, 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





—_—n LIFE, 
ART, LITERATURE 
AND INDUSTRY 


Are all ably represented in 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


Price, $2 per Annum. 
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| NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESs. 


Minnesota. 


Juneshipments of iron ore from 
the port of Duluth amounted to 
from Two 

Harbors to 265,390 tons, the record 
for the same month in other years being broken in 


0.500 tons, and those 


both cases 


Princeton is to have a system of water-works. 


Mapleton is putting up another 25,000-bushel eleva- 
tor. 


A fiber-ware factory is being constructed at North- 
field. 


Duluth’s population, according to the present State 
census, is about 58,000. 

The Minnesota hay crop will probably be the largest 
in the history of the State. 


A new flouring mill is being built at Andubon and 
will be in operation by Sept. 15. 


Elysian has completed its water-works system and 
is now building a new, brick school-house. 


Detroit's growth compels the erection of two new 
school buildings. They will be built at once. 


Crookston’s new hotel, just completed and opened, 
cost $40,000. Itis one of the finest in the State. 

Worthington is one of the most active towns in the 
State. It has a new court-house, electric-light plant, 
and new residences are numerous. 

Hanley Falls is growing rapidly. Aside from stores 
and residences, money is being raised for the erection 
of a seventy-five-barrel grist-mill. 
Assistant Dairy Commissioner F. J. Graham esti- 
mates the total product of Minnesota creameries for 
1895 at 30,000,000 pounds of butter, valued at $6,000,000. 
The number of creameries from 245 in 
1804 to 325 in 1805. 


has increased 


The Minnesota Gold Mining Company is putting in 
machinery at Redwood Falls and preparing for active 
reduction of ore. It is nowclaimed by assayers that 
much platinum, or iridium, or both, abound in the 
specimens so far submitted for examination. 

A Minneapolis man—an experienced miner—has in 
vented a machine for separating the finest grains of 
gold from the coarsest material. It tried 
successfully. The machine is large and handles one 
to five tons per minute. It is said that none of the 
gold is wasted. 


has been 


A number of Crookston men have incorporated a 
company, capitalized at $100,000, for the purpose of cul- 
tivating cranberries in Marshall County. Title has 
been secured to 1,245 acres of marshland, forty miles 
east of Warren, pronounced by experts, equal to any 
cranberry land inthe country. Wild cranberries grow 
upon the marsh to the extent of several hundred bush- 
els annually, and a system of drainage will undoubt- 
edly make the land very productive and exceedingly 
Cranberry cultivation has assumed large 
proportions in Wisconsin, and there is no reason why 
this popular fruit cannot be grown on adaptable soil 
soil in Minnesota. 


North Dakota. 
Milton is to have a big agricultural implement com- 
pany with a capital of $25,000 


valuable, 


It is estimated that 2,500 carloads of cattle will be 
shipped from Dickinson this season. 

An elegant new bank block is being constructed in 
Grafton. Grafton is a wide-awake town. 


Stutsman County refunding bonds, payable in ten, 
fifteen and twenty years at six per cent interest and 
amounting to $36,500, sold recently ata premium of 
$2,500. 


Immigration, according to the St. Paul papers, is 
flowing through that city to the Northwest and West. 
Northwest Minnesota and North Dakota are getting 
new settlers by the carload. Railroad people say that 





the prospect for a large immigration this year is bet- 
ter than it has been for the past five years.—Jamestown 
Capital. 


Grand Forks wishes to hold a street fair next fall, 
thus introducing the novelty in the Northwest. The 
project will probably succeed. Art, agriculture, ma- 
chinery, etc., will all be represented. 


The Grand Forks woolen mills, the only concern of 
the kind in North Dakota, will be enlarged and a 
new structure built of brick. The mills are receiving 
wool from farmers all over the State. 


Don’t worry about North Dakota. It has been re- 
deeming promises every year, and it has a longer line 
out for this fall than ever. Even in the hardest of 
the hard times, it stood the test better than most 
countries.—Fargo Argus. 

The Wahpeton Gazette says: Inspite of the fact that 
the Red River is rated as a navigable stream, and all 
bridges must be built with draws, the demand for 
bridges is becoming such that their building cannot 
be longer deferred. The latest contract is for the 
bridge near Christine, the cost of which is divided by 
this county and Wilkin County, Minn. 


The discovery of a fine bed of potter's clay near 
Devils Lake, says the Jamestown Capital, adds another 
to the listof North DPakota’s resources, and demon- 
strates that the development of the State’s wealth has 
only just commenced. With coal mines being enlarged 
each year, stock-growing becoming annually more 
profitable, creameries increasing in number and new 
industries being established, our people will have 
something besides the wheat crop to make them pros- 
perous. A good crop this fall will give everybody new 
courage, wipe out old debts, stimulate all branches of 
business and open the way for increased attention to 
the State's development in mining and manufactures. 


Reports from Bismarck state that if the raising of 
wool in North Dakota increases in the future as it has 
in the past five years, the State will be one of the most 
extensive wool producers in the nation. The greatin- 
crease in production in the past few years has been re- 
markable. Where, a few years ago, sheep along the 
Missouri slope were the exception rather than the rule, 
now the bands of them are numerous and large. An 
accurate estimate of theclip from Jamestown to Dick- 
inson, the figures of which are furnished by those who 
are ina position to compute the amount bought at 
each station, is as follows: Jamestown, 80,000 pounds; 
Steele, 50,000; Bismarck, 175,000; Mandan, 250,000; Glen 
Ullen, 150,000; Hebron, 80,000; New Salem. 20,000; Seins, 
10,000; Dickinson, 300,000; total, 1.115.000. The wool has 
averaged ten cents throughout the whole clip, and 
the amount of money received by the sheep growers 
will reach, therefore, about $110,000. This is almosta 
total gain for the slope, since it has been raised with- 
out any interference with, or lessening of, other in- 
dustries. 


South Dakota. 


Many prospecting parties are visiting Bottineau 
County in search of farm lands. Other counties re- 
port a very considerable increase of settlers and good 
prospects for more next fall. 


A large land deal has taken place at Egan in Moody 
County, between A. E. Brown and a rich German 
farmer from lowa. The amountof land sold is 1.200 
acres, adjoining the townsite of Egan on the east, and 
traversed the whole length of the tract by the Big 
Sioux River. The price per acre was $30, or $36,000 for 
the tract. The purchaser is also figuring on another 
piece of 900 acres, near by, and will bring about thirty 
families of Germans to occupy it. 


Montana. 


The Montana State Fair will open at Helena August 
24 and continue for one week. 


The new laws of Montana, superseding all laws here- 
tofore in force, went into effect July 2. 


The Northern Pacific Railway Company is building 
an elegant modern railway station in Missoula. 


Some very fine copper prospects have recently been 
discovered in the vicinity of Stone Creek, near Dillon, 


The Neihart Herald reports that the I. X. L. Com- 
pany, whose property is near Neihart, has found rock 
that runs $140 gold per ton. 


The Ammon-Stivers Mining Company is negotiating 
with J. B. Hammond of Portland, Or., for the erection 
of a large quartz-mill at Gilt Edge. 


A new ten-stamp mill is being built about a mile 
from Lump City by Chicago men. The propertiescon- 





trolled are the Leviathan, Butte, Atlanta and 
Extension, all near Radersburg, where so muc} 
has already been found. 


A magnificent two and one-half ounce amber sap 
has been found in the Gravelly Range placer fie! 
is said to be a perfect specimen and valuable. 

A new town is being located on the proposed ( 
railway. It is seventeen miles from White Su 
Springs and near good coal lands and valley dist 


Shipments of wool from Big Timber this seaso: 
aggregate 4,000.000 pounds or more. Sale prices 
ranged from nine and a half cents to eleven and a 
cents per pound. 

The Queen Bee mine, near St. Louis in Jefferso: 
has been sold to Omaha parties for $100,000. The S 
Wave mine, in the same locality, has been s 
other Omaha men for $55,000. 


The Avant-Courier of Bozeman tells of a rich s 
recently in the properties of the Crevasse Mou: 
Mining and Milling Company, which is said to 
milled $1,100 in twenty-four hours, being about $4 
ton. 


The Roach Brothers have lately sold to a Chi 
syndicate the Keystone property in the Georget 
District for $16,000. The purchasers are now get 
in readiness to construct a ten-stamp mill, which 
be put in operation this season. 


¥ 


The Phillipsburg Mail is authority for the statem. nt 
that F. M. Durfee and F. W. Sherman have bought «ut 
the interests of W. H. Robinson, Fred Statko and !'d 
Heilman in the Sunrise Company. The price is sai: to 
exceed $40,000. The mine will continue to be operated 
in the most practical manner and tothe best interests 
of the stockholders. 


Sea ey 


The Elling and Word mining properties at Red B\uff 
in Madison County, bave been bonded to Frank B 
nett of Cheyenne for $100,000. The Helena Indeper t 
says the shipping ore has hitherto run close to # i; 
gold, second grade yielding from #10 to $30. Itisf 
milling in character. The Red Bluff. in one sea 
yielded $50,000 worth of the precious metal. 

Joe Luttrell, an old-time mining man, well know: 
all those miners who ever mined in the vicinity of 
Red Mountain, says the Lump City Miner, and » 
last year discovered a gold lode somewhere near thie 
old Summit house on Monitor Gulch, has sold it to 
Butte parties for $40,000 cash. The new owners wil! at 
once proceed to erect a ten-stamp mill on the property 
and will work it on a large scale. The mine is in th 
immediate vicinity of the Josephine, a mine that has 
yielded considerable of the yellow metalin years past 


The Deer Lodge New Northwest says that Dr. J.A 
Beal and his son, Perry Beal. have bonded their G: 
man Gulch mines to some Seattle parties for $250, 
The same paper speaks of Coloma as “one of the most 
prosperous little mining camps in Western Monta 
Two ten-stamp quartz-mills are working in the vic 
ity. The stamps are dropping regularly, on good o 
and the clean-ups are said to be very satisfact 
There are between 200 and 300 men in thecampand s: 
rounding hills. Many of these are prospectors wo! 
ing on their own claims and the indications are fav 
able for another mill or two being erected within t 
next twelve months.” 


Idaho. 


According to Superintendent Wood’s report, t 
Camas No. 2 mine yielded a net profit of $12,000 in M: 


There is rejoicing in Wardner over the resumpti 
of work in the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mill a: 
mines. Sixty-five men are now atwork. When in fu 
blast the properties give employment to 350 men. 


The Best Chance group of mines in the Pierce Ci 
Country have been sold to C. H. Thompson of Detro 
Mich., and C. King, of Wallace, Idaho, the price bei 
$30.000. The new owners have already bought m 
chinery for a mill, which will be built at once. 


Ever since last year the Trade Dollar mine, one mi 
west of Silver City, has been a paying proposition ar 
a steady producer. Its ten-stamp mill treats fro! 
twenty-five to thirty tons of ore per day. One hu: 
dred and ten men are employed in the mine and mi 
together, making the Trade Dollar the largest en 
ployer of labor in the camp, with a pay-roll of ove 
$9,000 a month. 


Oregon. 
The Portland Oregonian says: One of the most suc 
cessful and commendable of recent home enterprise: 
is the wool-scouring mill at Pendleton. The manager 
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stitution expect this:year to handle not less 
0,000 pounds of wool. As wool is taken from 
p’s back, it takes about 15,000 pounds to filla 
hat the total product as it comes to them will 
t less than 335 carloads. 


- discoveries in Josephine County have at- 
Baltimore capital and a new company has 

t ranized. called the Siskiyon Mining Company, 
A frown, manager. An expert pronounces the 
' the richest copper mines in existence. The 
G Pase Observer says “they are now opening the 
two places by tunneling, and getting out very 

which runs from twenty-two to forty-five per 

re copper and richer than any other known 

nine, and ninety per cent richer than the cele- 

Lake Superior mines. Not only that, but it 

; $6 per ton in gold, free from base ingredients. 


Washington. 





‘kane mining convention is talked of for Oc- 
t Delegates will be present from Washington, 
Or Montana, Idaho and British Columbia. 


Northern Pacific Express Company has handled 
Valla Walla alone, since May 29, an average of 
4 es of fruit and vegetables per day, all for points 


4 the Tacoma Mill Company turned out about 
) feet of lumber as against 70,000,000 feet or more 
ited for 189. It is the second largest plant of 
nd in the world. Thirteen vessels carrying 14,- 
feet of lumber, sailed from Tacoma about two 
Ww igo destined for foreign markets. 


ng twenty days, recently, the Cornwall mill at 
W m cut and shipped by the Great Northern Rail- 

venty-seven cars of ties and lumber containing 
1 feet. During the same time Woodin’s mill, at 
k iven, sawed and shipped East thirty-eight cars 
oft and twenty-one cars of lumber and shingles, or 
a total of 1,109,000 feet. 


Skagit Valley Herald, published at Mt. Vernon, 


say Capt. Leander Green returned last week from 
Slate Creek and was much elated over the famous 
str made a few days ago. The new mine is rich be- 
y the dreams of wealth, running $4,000 in gold and 
sil to the ton, being nearly all gold, as the silver 
ar ts to only $38.00. Capt. Green says he has seen 
numbers of mines, but that this is the world-beater. 
is gold can be seen running all through the quartzin 

veins and nuggets. The mine is owned by a Mr. 
ody, Mr. Romaine of Whatcom, and others. 


steamship Tacoma, which belongs to the North- 
Pacific fleet, arrived at Tacoma recently with a 





cargo from China and Japan worth $419,959.84. The value 
of the dutiable merchandise was $290,084. The company 
has just added the sixth big steamer—the “Strathne- 
vis’”—to its Oriental line. This steamer brought ina 
cargo of tea, sugar, etc., recently, which required 192 
ears for the transportation of the Eastern-bound in- 
voices alone, immense quantities of goods being con- 
signed to other points. It was a 6,000-ton cargo and 
valued at a million dollars. 


R. A. Hutchinson. of Cheney, Wash., writes that 
there is a good opportunity at Davenport, in that 
State, for an enterprising man to buy a big wheat 
farm at a very low price, divide it into small farms 
and colonize it with settlers. The farm consists of 
5,600 acres, of which 3,720 are under cultivation, 1,410 
acres being in crop this year and 2,310 summer-fallowed 
ready for crop next season. The land is all fenced ex- 
cept one section, has numerous buildings, several 
springs and two running streams, and lies immedi- 
ately adjoining the town of Davenport, a growing 
trade center of about 1,000 inhabitants on two lines of 
railroad. The price of the land is only $12.50 per acre. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


Mining and smelting machinery will be admitted 
into British Columbia free until May 16, 1896. 


The Territorial Exhibition, held at Regina. began 


July 29 and will continue until August 7. The pre- 
mium list offers $19,000 in prizes. 


The Sullivan group, near Fort Steele, has been sold 
to N. Hanson of Wasa for $20,000. Itis the intention of 
the purchaser to work the property. 


The Cliff mine in West Kootenay has eight to ten 
feet of ore which runs up to $70 in gold and copper. It 
is said that S. M. Wharton has refused $150,000 for it. 


The Winnipeg Free Press says a new colony of Nor- 
wegians is being established some distance north of 
Gladstone. Mr. Wendelbo, one of the Dominion immi- 
gration officials, is interesting himself in the enter- 
prise. 


The owners of the Silver Boy and the Humboldt 
mines on Crawford Creek have been offered $40,000 for 
a bond on the-properties. The property assays 70 ozs. 
in silver to sixty per cent lead. 


A man named Livingston, who is working a placer 
claim on Eneas Creek in the upper Okanogan Country, 
is said to have found a$1,200 nugget. Other nuggets 
worth & to $25 each have been found there frequently, 
The claim is eighteen miles northeast of Conconully 
and in the vicinity of the McConkey group of quartz 
mines, which are said to be very valuable. 





“The Maple Leaf Route.”’ 


The Chicago Great Western Railway, ‘““Maple Leaf 
Route,”’ now runs its fast limited express trains be- 
tween Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis in thirteen 
and one-half hours. The passenger department of 
this line sees to it that nothing is left undone for the 
comfort of passengers. All through trains carry ele- 
gant Pullman Vestibuled Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
The dining-car service is splendid. ‘“‘The Maple Leaf 
Route” is deservedly the popular line between the 
Twin Cities and Chicago. It has many thriving towns 
along its line and the uniformly level roadbed enables 
the traveler to thoroughly enjoy the trip. There are 
three trains daily between Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and intermediate points. Half fare is charged 
for children between the ages of five and twelve years. 
Bicycles are checked free. For further information 
apply to the local ticket offices of “The;Maple Leaf 
Route.”” Chicago, 115 Adams Street; St. Paul, Corner 
Fifth and Robert streets; Minneapolis, 7 Niccollet 
House Block. 





“+ 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, read everywhere, is 
peculiarly adapted to the needs of Northwestern 
men and women. Do you take it? Price, # per 
annum. 
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North Dakota Lignite Coal. 


J.F. Brodie, an experienced Pennsylvania miner 
has recently opened a coal mine on the thickest ever 
discovered in North Dakota. The mine is called the 
East Lehigh and is located at Lehigh station, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, four miles east of the town 
of Dickinson. The vein is twenty-six feet thick and 
is entered on a level from the side of a hill a few 
hundred feet from the railroad track. Mr. Brodie 
owns 240 acres of ground under which this enormous 
vein is known to extend without a fault. For quality 
the coal is unsurpassed by any North Dakota lignite. 
It comes out in clean, large chunks, free from clay and 
analysis shows that its value for fuel is about eighty 
per cent of that of Ohio bituminous coal. Mr. Brodie 
puts this coal on the cars for shipment at the mouth 
of the mine at acost tothe purchaser of one dollar 
per ton. The coal deposit is so large and is so easily 
and cheaply worked that operations at the mine can 
be extended to keep pace with the demand for the 
coal, and orders can be filled as fast as received. North 
Dakota lignite is growing in favor all over the State 
as an economical home and manufacturing fuel. Itis 
fast supplanting Eastern coals. There are also depos- 
its of brick and pottery clay, fine building stone, and 
a good quality of glasssand Address orders to J. F. 
Brodie, Lehigh, North Dakota. 

ee  ——— 

If your newsdealer doesn’t keep THe NORTHWEST 

MAGAZINE On sale, ask him to order it for you. 











INworthern Trust Company 


Capital Stock, $500,000 (fully paid.) 


OF WISCONSIN. 


BROBERT LENOX BELENAP, President, 


Offices, 1721 Winter St., Cor. Tower Ave., West Surerior, WIs. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Acts as Agent, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, Depositary, and as Transfer Agent or Registrar. 
Mortgages and other first-class investments constantly on hand. A large list of desirable real estate (improved and unimproved) for sale or rent, 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Bonds of Suretyship furnished. 


Vv B. BANKS, Vice President. 


P. G. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


OGDEN H. HAMMOND, Secretary. 





BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


Capital, - $600,000. 


irplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. 


“nr 








WM. DAWSON, - - President. 
R. A. SMITH, - Vice President. 
WM. DAWSON, Jr., ~ Cashier. 
R. L. MILLER, - ~ Ass’t Cashier. 


W. R. PIKE COMPANY, 


| Engravers 
and 
Publishers, 


136 ENpIcoTT ARCADE, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We make a specialty of Illustrated Catalogues. 

















National German-American Bank. 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - 


$1,000,000. 


Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres'’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A. HUMBIRD, A.H. LINDEKE, 
P. H. KEewriy, 
O. P. LANPHER, 


J. HH. ALLEN, 
J. W. Lusk, 


J. H. WEED, 
Jos. LOcKEY. 
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COMING TO NORTH DAKOTA. 

Thousands of eyes are now turned North Da- 
kotaward. Capital is commencing to come back 
to the State, land values are firm and rising 
rapidly, the crop prospects were never better, 
while in other States drouth is doing its deadly 
work. With the proper amount of encourage- 
ment North Dakota will receive an immigration 
this fall and next summer that will be beyond 
expectation. Printer’s ink, used judiciously in 
telling honest truths about the best country that 
lies out doors, will do more thananything else to 
turn the tide this way.—Lakota (N. D ) Herald. 


——— -@o— 


NEW LAND FILINGS. 








J.S. Nelson, clerk of the district court, reports 
that he is doing a rushing business in the way of 
entering new homestead filings. Within a few 
weeks he has entered upwards of twenty home- 
stead filings, and within the last week or two 
the following on claims near Glen Ullin: Jos 
Fischer, Paul Ding, Nicholas Kuhn, Jos. Horner, 
Michael Wetzstein, and Mary Adams, daughter 
of Thos. Adams, on a claim west of Fort Lincoln. 
On last Friday W. H. Adler filed on a homestead 
near Mandan.— Mandan (N. D.) Pioneer. 


+ 


LAND VALUES MUST GO UP. 








The Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald is sanguine 
that the 1895 wheat crop will add at least $30,- 
000,000 to the State’s wealth. To this vast sum 
may be added other millions for other products. 
In view of this the Herald says: 

Now, what does this mean? Does it not mean 
that land values will greatly enhance; that prac- 
tical farmers from the East—those that have 
money to invest—will be attracted here, and 
millions of acres of our fertile lands be sold and 
brought under cultivation,—and that, with 
this influx of capital and sturdy yeomanry, train- 











loads of money will come seeking investment in 
manufactures, railroad construction, and numer- 
ous other enterprises made necessary by the re- 
turn of prosperity and the establishment of our 
economic affairs on a substantial basis? That 
isexactly what it means. Every citizenof North 
Dakota has ample reason for being hopeful and 
cheerful, for the time iscoming on a gallop when 
all can get from under their load and begin to 
live right again. 





*@e 

WOOLEN MILLS AT GRAND FORKS —It is a 
matter of pride to the citizens of Grand Forks to 
see the woolen mills making such encouraging 
progress, and receiving so much hearty support 
and endorsement from the people, especially the 
farmers of the State. The enterprise is yet 
young, but well established, and will continue to 
grow in size and service and popular favor.— 
Plaindealer, Grand Forks (N. D.) 

“* 

THE CROP BAROMETER.-James G. Blaine once 
said that the prosperity of any county depends 
on its lands, and that the crops constitute the 
barometer of good or bad times. In the North- 
west the crop barometer is way beyond 100— 
out of sight, in fact. If prospects are any indi- 
cation of results, this territory is going to have 
the biggest crops and the best times it ever had. 
—Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 

* 

NEW TOWN IN RANSOM COUNTY —A new 
town on the Soo Railway, fifteen miles northeast 
from Lisbon, has just been surveyed and platted 
by County Surveyor Severance. Its name is 
Anselm. It has already adepot building, two 
grain elevators and a general store. Several 
new buildings will be erected at an early day. 
It is a good wheat shipping point. 

4 

PROSPECT OF A BiG Crop.—The prospects 
were never better for a big wheat crop through- 
out North Dakota than at present. 

















UNDREAMPT OF PRODUCTIVENESS. 





If the outside land owner could see N. th 
Dakota in her present suit of green and note he 
promise of harvest, he would feel less like tak og 
asmall price for his holdings than ever; it 
notwithstanding this, the immense amoun of 
unoccupied land in the State will, for m ny 
years, guarantee that whoever wants a quar =r, 
half or section of farm and stock land can ge it 
in this State on very easy terms. The exter of 
the arable land in this region, all of it bein. of 
so near a uniform quality and all so equally » «)! 
located, will make the fancy-price farm a th ng 
impossible to sell. Yet, the steady rise in| .d 
values is also certain when the qualities of he 
soil and its proper cultivation become be’ er 
known. Scientific investigations are now be og 
conducted to determine the best manner of far m- 
ing the great blanket of vegetable mold tat 
forms the soil of North Dakota. Farming !as 
been done here on so crude a scale and in such 
an ignorant manner, that the poorest resu ts 
have followed instead of the best. There ., 
beyond question, sufficient moisture every ycar 
to get a crop if the rainfall were properly saved 
in the soil, instead of being assisted in evapor- 
ating by ignorant cultivation. Tests with sub- 
surface packers, to condense and pack the soil 
and thereby retain the moisture for crops, have 
been made during 1893 and 1894 that show aston- 
ishing results. They demonstrate beyond ques- 
tion that, if the lines of capillary attraction, by 
which evaporation from the surface is carried 
on, can be broken up, and the soil beneath 
packed, there is sufficient moisture every year 
to grow crops. This year seems a poor one for 
such experiments, as there promises plenty of 
rainfall for the most careless farming, but men 
of intelligence, ability and experience are at 
work on the problem of teaching the farmer how 
to farm every season in this great and fertile 
region, the productive possibilities of which are 
not even dreamed of.—Jamestown (N. D.) Alert. 


o 








NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, flax, potatoes, millet and 
The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in eomfort on the soil. é 


hay. Land is very cheap. It is a peculiarly healthy country 
firma advertised below are recommended by this magazine aa responsible. 


They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 





“OR SALE—Coal Mines, Stock Ranches, and 
Farms, both improved and unimproved. 
Address CO. B. Lirrve, Pres. Capital Nat. Bank, 

~ Bismarck, N. Dak 
(48 ITAL NATIONAL BANK buys andsellsC ounty 
Warrants, State, County and School Bonds. 
Collections made. Correspondence solicited. 








I A Avon PHE BEssiz, C ounty Justice of the Peace 

DANIEL BESssiE. Established, 1884. 
ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, 

Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. 

Improved and unimproved farms in the Red 

River Valley a specialty. 





Wanperton, N. Dak 


| Lands in the Red River Valley and State of N.D. | 
| LAGS “Low prices. Easy terms. Very desirable 


AND tracts on crop payment plan. 
Loans negotiated upon first-class security, first 
mortgage lien, title perfect, at good rates | 


of interest. Red River Valley loans a specialty. 
J.B. Fousom, Box 1731, Fargo, N. Dak. 





tion Agent and Land Attorney. Choice 
DeviLs LAKE, N. Dak. 


| ALBER 2T M. POWELL, Real Estate. Immigra- 





| LF arms for sale or rent. 





[] L. RICHMOND & SON, Established 1884, | 
| Je MINNEWAUKAN, N. DA 
_Farm Lands and | Loans. Write us. 
30.000 acres choice wild lands and improved 
farms in Steele Co. Cash or crop payment plan. 


Cor. invited. M.B.CASsELL & Co, Sherbrooke, N.p 
can 











ADAMS & FREES, Lisbon, N. Dak. 
IMPROVED FARM LANDS 
In Ransom and Sargent Counties. 


We sell on crop payment plan if desired. 
All corre a nce will be replied to. 














I HAVE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 


improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Central North Dakota. 
Address or call on B.S. RUSSELL, 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 





WeELLs & DICKEY COMPA 
Es WTF shed 1884 
Offer for sale and to rent IMPROVED FARMS 
in every county in the James River Valley 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN 
Write for full lst of lands, with petecs, 
JAMESTOWN, N. DAK 








Now Is roe R CHANCE 
O GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS 
It-you ee... a ‘4 arm, improved or unimproved 
large or small, I can ‘suit you, My terms and 
prices are within the reach of all. For fullin 
formation write me. Tos. J. marae, 
Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak 











TWo HUNDRED IMPROVED FARMS FOR 

SALE OR RENT in Wells and Eddy Coun- 
ties, on easy cash terms or on crop payment 
plan. Also unimproved Farm Lands _ very 
cheap. Write for prices and terms to F. E. Owen, 
State Bank, New Rockford, N. Dak. Collections 
for non-residents attended to promptly. 





BEISEKER, DAVIDSON & CO., Immigration 
Agents,Carrington, N. Dak. T. L. Beiseker 
Pres. Wells County Bank, Sykeston, N. D. ©.H 
DAVIDS.N, JR., Pres. Oarria ton State Bank. 
Ag’tsin N. Dak. of the Sykes Estate of England. 
100,000 acres of Farm Lands for sale in Wells, 
Foster and adjoining counties, North Dakota. 














MINNEWAUKAN, N. DAK. For rent or sale, 


HEY U. THOMAS, County Judge, 
| over fifty improved Farms in Benson County. 








— 
BARNES | cou NT 
| REAL ESTATE, LOANS ; 
AND COLLECTIONS. 
| _T have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. 
Jos. J. BAROLAY, Valley City, N. Dak. 








For prices on choice Farm and Grazing Lands, 
in the great Pomona Valley, LaMoure Co.. 
address Er GeLey Lanp Inv. Co.. Edgeley, N. D. 








| |] MPROVED AND UNIMPROVED 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
choice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 
Wo. GLAss, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 
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a Give the matter a thorough investigation, for it is important that you 
e take early advantage of this system. It can’t be repeated or duplicated. 


275 Stark Street, - ‘ 
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HIVE ACRES OF GROUND 
no Suburban Portland, OF., 


The Commercial Capital of a quarter of the area of the United States, 


‘urnishes Both a Home and an Income. 


Every man or woman who can save $200 a year, can get such 
a HOME and a sure INCOME of $1,000 a year, through our 


HOME GUARANTEE CONTRACT SYSTEM. 


: | The fairest Treatment and utmost Safety Assured. 


Address, 


STEARNS FRUIT LAND CO., 





SUBURBAN PORTLAND. 
Suburban Portland, in the 





State of Oregon, is unrivaled 
for perfect beauty and extreme 


Se ee end 


r 


0 
must be practiced. 


eliness in outline ensemble 
d detail. The soil is so pro- 
ctive and the climate so fa- 
‘able to all natural growths, 
it the husbandman and the 
isewife have but to plant 


eds, and lo! the most wonder- 


fruits, plants and flowers 
ear as if by magic; and the 
sence of dust and storms, 
h no hot sunshine in sum- 
* and little~or no frost in 
iter, permits nature to 
rk her charms and display 
‘colors to perfection. Ample 
ymes and cheap building 
erial give owners of sub- 
an homes freedom to adorn 
h buildings and fences of 
stic beauty. Good roads 

“the wheel” and rapid 
isit lines, have made it 
sible for every mechanic 
business man to realize 
re the joy of living as it is 
ossible to realize it even 
the far-famed regions of 


uthern California. The cul- 


ation of a suburban farm is 


not the business task it is in 


rions of desultory natural 
isture, or where irrigation 
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SUBURBAN PORTLAND, OREGON.—SECTION OF AN ORCHARD FENCE—BLACKBERRY BUSHES IN BLOOM. 


The above section of an orchard fence, entirely overgrown with wild blackberries, is an illustration of the wonderful way 
pature displays her power of growth in the beautiful valley between the Cascade Mountains and the Pacific Coast Range. The 


: annual crop from such a fence around a ten-acre orchard, exceeds in value the crop of a hundred acres in corn or wheat. 


Portland, Oregon. 
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WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & C0., BROWN & HAYWOOD CO. HUGH HARRISON & 00, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS 


and Manufacturers of 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 
OVERALLS 


and 


Lumbermen’s Wear. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northern 


Hydraulic-Press 
Brick Co. 


41 East Third Street, 


Stained Glass Works. 


PLATE AND WINDOW GLASS, 
FRENCH & FRAMED MIRRORS, 


124-126-128 N. Third St., MINNEAPOLIS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


Dry Goods, Notions, 
Furnishing (0005, 


Corner First Avenue North and Third ‘i., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northern 
Hydraulic-Press 
Brick Co., 





Works: 





Menomonie, Wis | 
Wrenshall, Minn | 


General Office 
and 
Exhibit Rooms: 


No. 10 
North Third 8t., 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





Other Offices: 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
West — Wis. 





+> 
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WHOLESALE DRY GODS HOUSE OF WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., MINNEAPOLIS. 
Brick-work furnished by the Northern Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Manufacturers of 


Hydraulic-Press 
Brick, 


Menomonie Sand 
Mould Veneers, 


‘ ‘Kelley” 
Veneering Brick. 





Dealers in 


Lime, Cement, etc. 


General Office 
and 
Exhibit Rooms 


No.10 North 34 8t., 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 








RE COBB, 


Dealer in 


Poultry. Game. 
Butter and Koes. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 
Fruits and Vegetables. 


204 & 296 E. 6th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
Dealers It 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


—@—— 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Report. 


“MN [00M “SapTH 


DEER SKINS, ETC. 


409 8. E. Main Bt, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


How two trap. Wheu wtrap. l2 page pamphietsent free. | 


Mention this magazine. 





Nicoll the Tailor 


THE PIONEER of MODERATE PRICE‘ 


Seo 


Seventh and Robert Sts., St. Paul. 


o> 


Overcoats to order from - $18.00 
| Suits “ oe “ - 20.00 
| Pants ee “ “ 5.00 


Samples and instructions for self-measuremen 
| sent FREE on application. 
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ART IN BRICK-MAKING. 

»n one learns of the advances made in the 
‘facture of brick by such great concerns as 
orthern Hydraulic-Press Brick Company, 
neapolis, one no longer classes this indus- 
mong the mere prosaic. This is because 
rn requirements have compelled brick-mak- 
devise ways and means for the manufacture 

ck and building material that are truly 
c. The company named—the leading and 

st brick-makers in the Northwest, by the 
is noted for its superb productions in orna- 
tal brick for all purposes. Special beds of 
controlled by this company exclusively, en- 
it to obtain wonderful results both as to 

- and texture of the brick made. The colors 
e from red to cream, buff, gray, pink and 
n, while the shapes and sizes are limited 
by the number of designs which the com- 

y may see fit to originate. Some of the brick, 
le in steel moulds, look as if they had been 
ved, and they are very beautiful in mantels 
i for general ornamental work. It will be 
sresting to know that the brick-work of many 
1e most notable buildings in Minneapolis, St. 
| and throughout the Northwest, was made 
| furnished by the Northern Hydraulic-Press 
ck Company. The company contracts for 
rything used in brick construction, in any 


iantity and laid down in any part of the North- 


t. 
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EAST VIA THE GREAT LAKES. 








Che Northern Steamship Line is an important 
ok in the Great Northern transcontinental sys- 


It gives direct connection between Duluth, 


iperior, The Soo, Mackinac Island, Detroit, 
eveland, Buffalo and the East, practically ex. 
nding the Great Northern to within 400 miles 
the Atlantic Seaboard. During the season of 
95 there are two magnificent steel-built steam- 
hips in service, the ‘‘North Land” having been 
added for duty this year, to run reverse trips 
th the “‘North West.” There is nothing finer 
in the way of accommodations to be found on any 
ther ships afloat. These steamships make al- 
nost railway time in the delightful trips between 


luth and Buffalo. It was thought, when the 
orth West” started last year, that traffic would 
oe mainly from the tourist classes, but owing 


to the steamship’s superior speed and splendid 


lities, business men took advantage ofits ser- 
sand patronized it to an extensive and grati- 
ng degree. Merchants and others who have 
Eastern trip in view can make prompt and 
edy time by the lake route, and enjoy the 
le one of the finest fresh-water journeys in 
country on one of the world’s finest ships. 
‘“‘North West” leaves Duluth on Mondays 
the “North Land” on Fridays at 3:00 p. m., 
r the arrival of the Eastern Minnesota train 
n St. Paul and Minneapolis. These shipsare 
regular in their movements that in the trip 
1,000 miles from Duluth to Buffalo there is 
e variation in schedule time in arriving and 
arting at the different ports. It is an ideal 
and no one should go East and back without 
g the lake route one way at least. 





BETWEEN THE TWIN CITIES AND DULUTH. 





he passenger service of ‘‘The North-Western 
e between the Twin Cities, Duluth and the 
eriors, is superb. Elegant parlor cars are 
ied on the day express which will satisfy the 
t fastidious, while those who prefer to take 
night express will find the new and commo- 
is Pullman Sleepers conducive to a very com- 
able journey. Moral: Take The North-West- 


rr Line, 












































BUY THE 


Anderson Piano, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Manufactured by us in Minneapolis. 


Madam Ragna Linne says “such a pure, sweet and 
powerful tone is hardly ever founc 
piano.” 

a. are headquarters for everything in the musical 
ne 


PIANOS, PIPE AND REED ORGANS, 
SHEET MUSIC AND SMALL INSTRUMENTS 


CENTURY PIANO Co., 


Century Building, Minneapolis. 
M. A. PAULSON, President. 





eS BUY THE © 
JIGHT RUNNING 





THE BEST IS THE, CHEAPEST. 


for our prize game, “* Blind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. 
26 28 UNION SQUARE, KY. O-, 
ak = FRANC, 
a poste So ALANTA, aa it "@ 


*tious* FOR SALE BY usa. 





W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St.,St. Paul, Minn 





SAME As UseD BY NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


la ) FOD SAMD! fF DNDN) PRICE 


r 


y) 


COLUMBIAN FResayiysan’ Co. 
87709] PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 








in an upright 





| | Taxidermist. 





WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 
THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


Six Other Different Styles. 





A $1 MAGAZINE FOR 30c. 


Send thirty cents and namesof six people who might 
subscribe, and we will send you The St. Louia Magazine 


a full year. The price of the magazine is$layear. A 
A sample copy and Aluminum Charm (dime size) with 
the Lord’s prayer coined in smallest characters, sent 


for ten cents, silver or stamps. 


No free copies, so don't send postals. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP co. 


MERCHANTS AND MINERS LINE 
STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master, 


entirely refitted and with electric light and steam 
heat throughout, makes two trips per month between 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Alaska ports. 
For particulars address Cnas. E. PEABopy. General 
Manager, Tacoma; J.G. CARROLL, Agent, Seattle. 





Chicheater’s English Diamond Brand. 


ENNYROYAL PILLS 


Original and Only Genuine. 
Sare, always reliable. LADIES ask 
Druggist for Chichester's English Dia 
mond Brand in Red and Gold metallic 
boxes, sealed with blue ribbon. Take 
no ether. Refuse dangerous substitu. 
tions and imitations. At Druggists, or send 4e, 
in te for particulars, testimonials and 
**KRellef for Ladies,” in letter, by return 
Mail. ae tet Testimo eas Name Paper 
Chichester Chemical Co., Madison Square 
Sold by ail Loca. Druggists. r mess HS 






| J.D. ALLEN, Mandan, N. D. | 


Prepares and Mounts 


HEADS, ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 
FUR RUGS TO ORDER. 


| A full — of Northwestern Specimens for sale. 























YOU SNAP 
CAN THE 
BIND KLIP ON 


your papers, pam- 
phlets, and maga- Government, N 
zines inten seconds. State Library. Yale, 
etc. $ per 100. Sample doz. mailed for 75c. Covers to 
order Price list free. Addre 

213 H H. BALL ARD, PITTSFIELD, MASS 


Used by the U. § 
y 


MANSY PI LLS! 


onus FE AND SURE. SEND 4c. FOR“WOMAN’S SAFE 
STORES! Sarno" Witcox Speciric Co.,PHILA.,PA. 





» BEEMAN’S PENNYROYAL 
‘¢ OMEN AND TANSY PILLS Never 
fail. Alwayssure Sealed $1.00 

Wwol m guaranteed. STEVENS & GUSTAYTS, 

Sole U. S. Agents, 1794 Masonic Temple Chicago, II. 


ather mapoterten. Effectsofa sport- 
ing life. page book for men, 20 
: FE pictares ewechelife. Senteealedin 


piain wreavper for 100 silver or 
stamps. Address: AKNDERSON, Drawer W, Kaxsas City, Mo, 


OPIU 


TEACHERS WANTED. Aoi tious: Mo. “iin your. 





Morphine Mabit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 














MARLIN 





PLAIN and TAKE-DOWN. 
REPEATERS. SOLID TOP. SIDE EJECTION. 


Write for catalogues to 


Made in all calibres and styles. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 





No projections to catch dirt and twigs 
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PARWELL, OZMUN. KIRK & C0. 


ST. PAUL. 


Wholesale Hardware. 


Gilt Edge Cutlery, 
Guns and Sporting Goods, 
House Furnishing Goods, 


Tin Plate, Metals, Butchers’ Supplies 


Catalogues of our different departments 
FREE TO DEALERS. 


BRIESSON, BRADY C0 


Distillers’ Agents 


and 


Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers. 


F. G. BRADY 
JULIUS KESSLER, 


M. IF-RIESSON. 
F. J. UBER. 


42-50 East 7th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
Oldest and Largest Sporting Goods House in the 
Northwest. 


: : <> 
ene ST =<— ~~ 
“Winton” Road Wheel, 20lbs. Price $100. 

This is the wonderful new wheel which 

has taken St. Panl by storm this season. 

Send for catalogue. 


Wm. RR. BURKHARD, 
57 & 59 East 7th St., St. Paul. 


If you SHOOT, FISH, RIDE A BICYCLE, or 
indulge in any kind of SPORT or RECRE- 
ATION you Can PROTECT YOUR INVEST- 
MENT and PROMOTE YOUR PERSONAL 
COMFORT by sending for our complete '% 
catalogue. Free TO EVERYBODY. Dropa 
postal RIGHT NOW. 


GRIGGS, COOPER & C0., 


Importers 


B and te) 


Wholesale 


Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 


Ql 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Geo. W. FREEMAN, Pres’t. 


PauL H. Gorzian, Sec. & Treas. 


C. GOTZIAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
and 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Boots and Shoes. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


MINNESOTA SHOE CO. 


Factory: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. 
SALESROOMS AND OFFICES: 
242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., ST, PAUL, MINN. 





HAMW’S BREWERY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A. H. LINDEKE, R. WARNER. 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


“A rolesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


T. L. SCHUR” clgR 


MINNESOTA 


Fairhanks, Mone ¢ (i, 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


ST. PAUL, 





Fairbanks Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks High Grade Duplex and 
pound Steam Pumps, 
Fairbanks Charter Gasoline Engi 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Wind 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towse 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes, « 
Railway Supplies, 
Railway Specialties, 
Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Village and City Waterworks Plants, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 
a specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


STEEL BEAMS 


IN STOCK. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND OTHER 


IRON WORK: 
St. Paul Foundry Co., 


St. Paul Minn. 
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NOYES BROS. & CUTLER 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, e‘c. 


ST. PAUL, 


| 400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SIBLEY ST., Cor 6TH. 









RK. 
Co., 


KR, 


B, etc. 


R OTH. 
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they can only be hinted at now. 
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FROM WISCONSIN TO THE CASCADES. 


» great wholesale grocery house of Griggs, 
xr & Co., of which St. Paul is justly proud. 
stablished in the fall of 1882 by Col. C. W. 
sg and S. S. Glidden, under the firm name 
idden, Griggs & Co. C. Milton Griggs was 
, member of the firm, and has been with the 
ess continuously eversince. In1885theold 
consolidated with Yanz and Howes—which 
rn was likewise established in 1882, with 
D. C. Shepard as special partner—and the 
style became Yanz, Griggs and Howe. In 
Mr. Yanz died, Mr. Howe sold his interest, 
V. Cooper entered the house, and the firm 
e was changed to Griggs, Cooper and Co., as 
now. 
here are few larger houses in the country, 
only a glimpse of it can be given in this 
ted space. Occupying one of the finest whole- 
grocery buildings in the United States, the 
vensions of which are 175x125 feet and six 
ies in height, the firm has a floorage area 
eeding 125,000 square feet—every inch of 
ich is utilized. The vast business is reduced 
1 perfect system, the modern department style 
svailing throughout. Each department has its 
cial skilled manager, and confusion is un- 
own. The volume of business transacted 
nounts to about $3,000,000 per annum, and it 
; done with fewer vexations than the average 
iall retailer experiences. So far as the terri- 
-y is concerned, it may be said that the com- 
iny supplies the trade from Wisconsin clear 
rough to the Cascade Mountains. Twenty-five 





traveling men are on the road constantly, the 


41 number of employees being 125. 

[In some future number we may be able to give 
teresting details of the firm’s complete coffee, 
pice, fish, and other special departments, but 
Mr. C. Milton 
riggs, who represents his father’s and his own 
nterest in the house, placed the writer in pos- 


ession of many valuable facts that might well 


rn afull page. He is a courteous gentleman— 
nember of a courteous, enterprising firm, and 
sver hesitates to give one the information de- 
red. 





ELECTRICITY FOR RAILROADS. 


‘he adoption of electricity as motive power on 
e suburban branches or lines of various rail- 
ays has led to the supposition that in time all 
nes, long or short, will be run by electricity. 
iat, however, has been strenuously denied, on 
» ground that it would be impracticable for 
neral traffic use. Be that as it may, the St. 
1ul and Duluth will, as ever, be found in the 
efront, giving its many patrons the luxury 
a comfortable ride in the latest equipment 
rough the most picturesque territory, and 
viding the best of facilities between St, Paul 
nneapolis, Duluth, West Superior, Stillwater, 
Interstate Park, Taylor’s Falls and other im- 
rtant Northwestern points. It is this that has 
ide the Duluth Short Line so extremely popu- 
At handsome terminals close connections 
made with trains running in all directions, 
i the time cards are arranged with a view to 
ting the convenience of the business man as 
ll as the pleasure of the tourist. For maps, 
‘culars and the new folder, apply to ticket 
nts or to W. A. Russell, General Passenger 
gent, St. Paul, Minn. 


* 


INCREASE OF COPPER OUTPUT.—One of the 
ding copper mines in the Lake Superior Dis- 
ict reports that its yield in 1894 was 15.484,014 
junds, at a cost per pound of 5 68c. In1884 the 
me mine produced 2,498,574 pounds, and the 
st of mining was 26.7lca pound. The ore has 








hanged but little in richness, and the wages of 
miners are a little higher. 








M. J. ONEIL, 


189 & 193 West 3d St, 
ST. PAUL, MINN 


Plumbing, 
Gas and Electric Fixtures. 


I carry the largest and most complete line of Gas and 
Electric Fixtures, also fine Plumbing Fixtures, in the 
Northwest, 

AND DEAL IN 


Plumbers’ and Gas-Fitters’ Supplies 


WALTER TAUSCHER. 


Designer 


and 


Interior Decorator 


FRESCO. 


Original Designs and Estimates furnished. 





132 Endicott Arcade, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





L EIsENMENGER Meat Co.. jYholesale and 
in MEATS, GAME, POULTRY, LARD, ete. 
Hotel trade a specialty. 
escame Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 
hotels along the railroad. Our trade extends generally 
throughout the Northwest. Ask for prices. 

St. PAUL, MINN. 





H.D. \RastEEys. 


R. C. BROWN, 
res. & Treas. Vv 


ice Pres. 


7. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


Duluth, West Superior, Weehburn. 
Wharvc.. j Green Bay Milwauke ‘ 


General Sten Endicott Bl’dg, Sr. fae ieee. 





OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coat. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. | 








ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ss? ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


ST Releii 
HOT SPRINGS 
OF LL O7\ CTO) 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 
GEN. T. & P AGT 

MINNEAPOLIS 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. Sth st., St. Pau, MInNn 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mailor express aftended to promptly. Write for terms 


DAY TRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS IO.IS AM 


LB, 
AVE STPAUL 10.55AM 
HAS ELEGANT PARLOR CAR 


iid hay 


RS econ itY.-— 
Ray, MINNEAPOLIS 10.20PM. 
Es ST.PAUL 1.00PM. 
Has NEW PULLMAN 
SLEEPER. 





Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations:— 
IN MINNEAPOLIS—13 Nicollet House Block. 
IN ST. PAUL-Corner Robert and 6th Streets. 

T. W. TEASDALE, General Passenger Agent. 
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THE PROFESSOR 8S SARCASM. 


A medical student who recently dropped a piece of 
paper,on which the *‘Monkey” 
large letters, in the cap of a professor 
he had a spite, told the joke to all his chums, 

The the professor said to the class, in 
bland and polite tones: “Gentlemen, I have to thank 
one of your number for the courtesy of dropping his 
card in my cap yesterday.” 

That student was called Monkey ever afterwards 


London Answers. 


word was written in 


against whom 


next day 


UNCLE JERRY'S ANTIDOTE 

“Uncle Jerry” Rusk,when Secretary of Agriculture, 
Fifteenth Street, Washington, one 
looked puzzled and somewhat 


met a friend on 
day. The friend 
pressed. 

“What's the matter with you?” asked “Uncle Jerry.” 

“I'm in a quandary about an important matter,” 
said the friend. “Maybe you can help me out.” 

“Well,” said the secretary, ‘what is it?” 

“I don’t know.” said the friend, “whether I ever told 
you that Iam subject at intervalsto the wildest crav 
It has all the character- 


ing for beefsteak and onions. 
istics of a confirmed drunkard's craving for rum. This 





scene, with theegg merchant trying to make an in- 
dignant lady believe that they had been produced by 
anew sort of hens that laid eggs already cooked.— 
Kalispell (Mont.) Inter Lake. 


, 
se 


aw 
IT CALLED FOR EXPLANATIONS, 


Will Allen Dromgoole is the somewhat masculine 
name of a feminine Southern novelist. Some time 
ago, desiring the place of engrossing clerk in the 
Tennessee House of Representatives, she sentin an 
application signed as above, and received this reply: 

Dear Bill: I got your letter all right, and would 
like the best in the world to give you the job, but I'll 
be d dif lL vote forany man while there are so many 
deserving and charming young women looking fora 
position of the kind 

- , Representative. 

Explanations were duly made, and the lady got the 

place —Minneapolis Tribune. 


we 
ais 


HE CLIMBED THE POLE. 

Robert Campbell, an old-timer from Port Orchard, 
Kitsap County, is in the city visiting friends. Mr. 
Campbell was an athlete in old days, and a story has 
been handed down concerning a feat he performed in 
1863, during war times. 

Charles Terry, the pioneer, had died, and one of his 
enemies who did not desire to see the proper mark of 
respect paid to his memory, had cut the lines to the 
big,town flag-staff so that the flag could not be placed 
at half-mast, as was the custom when any one died. 
The flag-pole was erected on Occidental Square by the 
city, and was a smooth fir 120 feet tall. 

The morning following the death of Mr. Terry, when 


SIGNS OF GENIUS. 


“Quite 'markable, M'lindy, how dat chile do take to dem shears; he am a nach’ral born editor, suah.” 


craving struck mea few moments ago and I at once 
determined to gratify it when dinner Thea 
I suddenly recalled that I had promised io call this 
evening on some here from my home, 
and I must keep that Yet stomach is 
shouting for beefsteak and onions, and 1 am wavering 


time came. 


ladies who are 
promise. my 
between duty and appetite.” 

“Can't you wait until after the call?” asked “Uncle 
Jerry,” solicitously. 

“Never.” said the friend, earnestly. 

“Oan't you postpone the call?” 

“Impossible,” said the friend. 

“Well,” said “Uncle Jerry,” 
Wher dinner-time comes you go up to JohnC ‘sand 
get your beefsteak and onions and eat ’em. When you 
get your check it will be so big that it will take your 
breath away."’—New York World 


“T’ll tell you what todo 


HIS HENS LAID BOILED EGGS. 


An amusing story is told of one of our well-known 
citizens who keeps hens and sells the surplus eggs he 
gets. He discovered a nestina neighbor's yard, and, 
as the eggs in it looked exactly like those his hens laid, 
he gathered them in as they appeared. The neighbor 
discovered what was going on and bought a dozen 
eggs which he boiled to the consistency of croquet 
balls, and put them in the nest one a day. When they 
had all been gathered the proprietor of the hens sold 
the dozen to another neighbor. Then there. was a 





it was discovered that the lines had been cut and the 
flag lowered, there was great indignation. Dick At- 
kins, an old-time Republican and a warm friend of 
the deceased, was greatly incensed and walked up and 
down the square all the morning, swearing vengeance 
on the perpetrators of the diabolical deed. Finally he 
shouted: 

“Twenty-five dollars to the man who will climb the 
pole and take up the halyards!” 

There were no offers immediately. Then Campbell 
walked around the pole a few times, and estimating 
its height, declared: 

“T'll climb it.” 

And he did climbit,and the halyards were put in 
place and the memory of the deceased was duly hon- 
ored by Old Glory being hung at half-mast for several 


days.—Seattle Times. 


~e- 
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A DISCUSSION ON LIGHT. 


Two Irishmen entered one day into earnest discus- 
sion on the comparative usefulness of the sun and 
moon. 

“Shure the sun gives a stronger light,” said one. 

“But the moon is more sensible,” replied the other. 

“How do yez make that out?” 

“Oh, it’s aisy.” 

“Let's hear yez prove it.” 

““Bedad, the moon shines at night when we nade it, 
while the sun comes out in broad daylight, whena 
one-eyed man can see without it.” 
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Rare combination 
of High Grade Tobaccos. 


Put that in 
your pipe and 
smoke it! 


Endorsed by thoughtful smokers every- 
where. /¢ will fit your pipe. Live dealers 
seli it everywhere. If yours does not,send his 
name and 


25¢ for 2 0Z. sample 
40c for 4 0Z. sample 


To the maker 


W. S. DENNIS, 


St. Paul. 
v 


“BIG FOUR’-- 
C. & O. ROUTE 


Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
OF THE 
ALLEGHANY AND BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, 
The Most Beautiful Scenery in the World. 


Magnificent trains leave OMICAGOo éatiy at 9:00 a. n 
and 8:00 p. m., elegantly equipped with Rxffet parlo 
cars, Wagner sleeping cxrs, private compartment cars 
elegant coaches, making direct connections in Centra 
Union Station. Cinc}/nnati, with through trains of th: 
Chesapeake & Ohic route. 


HOT SPRINGS, VA., 


“The Mecca of the Tourist and Invalid,” right i 
the heart of the picturesque Alleghanies, has afforde 
health and rest for many generations. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 
St. louis, Indianapolis and Washington, D, C. 
(2 "See that your tickets read via Big Four rout: 
and Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
J.C. Tucker, G. N. A. Big Four Route. 
U.L. Truitt, N.W.P. A. Big Four Route and C., & O. Ry 
234 Clark Street, Chicago. 
E. O. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN. 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen’'l Pass. and Ticket Agt 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


‘HRTILE Ww BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 
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VIEW ON SUNNYSIDE CANAL, YAKIMA COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


The Yakima Investment Co. has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of ir land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. ‘The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate _ The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
, * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
vinters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
} __ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
or the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
f the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfais the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
‘arden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 
= | . . : : 
All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—siuons on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
rator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
aan with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
nd in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
an supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 
A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enoug h.-vany soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
“res he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 


. 1 7 Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
farming by Irrig atlon.—noisnre to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
rocess is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of The Yakima Investment Company are sold with a perpetual water right guagsntecing an ample supply o 
vater for all cro; P.1ces range from $45 to 865 an acre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
econd payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
he next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good he will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


"AV" eden eee IN. GEC ADT GEE, 
General Manager, ZILLAH, WASH. 
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NORTHERN MINNESOTA LANDS. 


The Mississippi Valley Lumberman refers to 
Northern Minnesota lands as follows: 

The vast resources of Northern Minnesota, out- 
side of its timber and iron, have not been fully 
realized. The rich agricultural and gardening 
lands of the upper Mississippi River Valley are 
deserving of more attention from the public and 
from the railroads, which, as was stated at the 
convention, traverse every township in some 
parts of South Dakota that have not a tenth of 
the natural resources that Northern Minnesota 
has with its few railroads. It is railroads that 
Northern Minnesota wants more than it needs 
river improvement for the present, at least. The 
making of the river navigable at a great expense 
would only particularly benefit the region im- 
mediately traversed by the river, while railroads 
would open up millions of acres of unsettled 
lands and induce immigration and cultivation. 
But the river improvement agitation is adver- 
tising the country, and that is what it needs as 
much as anything else. We have frequently 
called attention to the opportunities offered by 
the unsettled lands of Northern Minnesota, and 
believe that if settlers could be drawn from the 
over-crowded cities it would benefit both those 
who took up farms and made homes and the 
countries to the north as well. 


——————— 0-9 


GOOD FOR CORN, TOO. 


Dave Haggard, of Crookston, Polk County, 
pins his faith to Minnesota farm lands every 
time. He strolled into the Crookston Journal’s 
office and talked as follows: 

‘Do you observe the fact that there is a great 
inquiry for farm land just now?’’ I have been 





doing alittle real estate business, this spring, 
and am in position to appreciate that fact better, 
perhaps, than I otherwise should. You are 
aware, of course, that we have a certain kind of 
soil in some localities that is considered rather 
too light and sandy for wheat. I have had my 
eye on this kind of soil for some time, and I have 
concluded that it is the choicest kind of corn 
land. I have seen some of the finest corn raised 
on that kind of soil that I ever saw in my life, 
and I believe that the time is now at hand when 
it will be ranked among the choicest farming 
lands. You know it has always produced big 
barley and oat crops, and for potatoes can not be 
beat.” 





FINE FARMS IN BENTON COUNTY. 


A short ride into the northern part of the town 
of Minden, the first of this week, gave an idea of 
the wonderful prospects of Benton County. On 
the way out we passed the farms of Messrs. 
Fogg, Cross, Berg, Hall, Bone, Hartz, Whitney, 
etc., and stopped at J. C. Orton’s. Every place 
on the road seemed to vie with each other as to 
which should yield the greatest harvest. Mr. 
Orton’s farm is one of the best in the town of 
Minden, and seems to be as well cultivated as 
any in the county. He has some 230 acres of 
land, all of which is well located and in condition 
to supply all the wants of a good farmer. This 
year he has thirty-five acres of wheat, twenty- 
four of oats, besides an abundance of corn, pota- 
toes and other crops, and he will cut at least 125 
tons of hay. He has twenty-six head of cattle, 
nine horses, twenty-nine head of sheep and 
twenty hogs, besides any quantity of fine poultry, 
a good, comfortable residence, substantial barns, 
allof which is property that is constantly ap- 
preciating in value.-Sauk Rapids(Minn.), ntinel. 





LAND OFFICE RECORD. 


The Government land office in this city mak 
avery flattering showing for the fiscal ye: 
During the month of June, 1895, the homeste 
entries numbered 143 and for the six mont 
ending June 30, there were 692, while for 1 
year last past the total number was 1,056... T 
final homestead proofs during June were fort 
and for the year, 276. This shows a flatteri 
increase over the business done during the p: 
vious year, when the original homestead entr 
were only 415 for the entire year. The imn 
gration into the northern counties, and out 
the country adjacent to Red Lake, accounts [ 
the increase. The local land office has an add: 
clerk allowed to keep up with the extra amou 
of business which the increased work brings i 
—Crookston ( Minn.) Times. 


ee 


MINNESOTA LANDS IN DEMAND. 





This year all kinds of farm products indigeno 
to this soil promise an immense yield, and wheat 
our great staple, promises to pay well. This has 
tendency to create a great demand for our chea 
farm lands, and the sales are becoming lively 
Farm lands range in price from the cost of open 
ing a farm on Government lands to $20 per acr« 
as the top notch. Indications all point to a: 
early revival of business, and a big demand for 
this rich farm land is one of the things that ma) 
be depended upon.—Crookston ( Minn.) Journal. 





SETTLERS ARE COMING.—Judging from th« 
number of settlers that every day pass through 
the city en route to Rxseau County, one would 
think that there would be very little Government 
land untaken long before fall.— Crookston Times. 











NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seekers is called to the excellent agricultural lands in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroads. Some of 


theae lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. 


Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, atock-raising 


and dairying. The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature is the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 


J. M. ELDER, Brainerd, Minn., 
j SELLS 
N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 
Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. 
{ Has 20,000 AcRES OF IMPROVED. Farms } 
from $3 to $5 per acre. 


~ ~~ 


i’ The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


,; Offers for sale a large amount of good land in y 
Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 
Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 
hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 

{and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay- ' 

{ ment. For maps and information address y 

 W. H. Parprs, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. |' 

{ ‘ : 
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y FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES g 
" CHOICE NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDS ; 

IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 

Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $5:per 

; acre. If you wanta farm, improved or unimproved, 

write me. 
P. MCQUILLIN, AITKIN, MINN. 


- a. 
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} Corn, Pork, Cattle, Poultry, Potatoes. ‘ 


‘Improved Farms and Wild Lands , 
in Pope County, Central Minnesota; 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


‘) Improved farms at $8 to $15 per acre, on long time. 
; Write for list. 

W. J. CARSON, GLENWOOD, MINN. 
_— ss — 


; 

r 
‘ 

, 


“~~ 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS sé 
at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms, 


Lands very rich and convenient to railroad in 
Vestern Morrison ¢ pay 
Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ry. Lands. 


| Local Ag’t for N. P.R.R. Co. Write for information. 
W. J. SULLIVAN, 
&. SWANVILLE, MORRISON CO., MINN, f 





Ss" 


7, REAL "ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE, » 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES 
Choice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- 
proved. Also best business and residence 
e property in city of Crookston. 
References: First National Bank. 
x _E.M.WALSH, - - Crookston, MINN. y 


, Se Oe tS 


“IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS 


{ in Polk and Beltrami Course, ‘ 
$5 to $15 per acre 
Nearest point to the Red Lake Re «Aare to open 
soon. Have you money to loan on first-class im- 
proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed. , 
q BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, 
Fosston, PoLK Co., MINN. 


. 
— —s 


1 





oe <<“a 

ise 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS. =) 

( TIMBER, PRAIRIE AND NATURAL MEADOWS, 

N $2.50 to $12 per acre, IN Topp CounTy, % 
one of the richest in the famous Park Region. Big 
list improved farms; cheap, long time. Have you 
money to loan on improved farms at7 percent net 


4 
* to you? 


Write us. 4 
VAN Dyke & VAN DyYkKgE, 


¢ xe Long Prairie, Todd County, Minn. | sgh 


CHEAP HOMES. x 
’ Have large tracts of Wild Lands in sizes to suit * 
purchaser at from ® to $8 per acre, also a large list 
of Improved Farms at from $10 to $15 per acre, in 
Hubbard County. Farm Loans negotiated, and 

Taxes paid for non-residents. { 
Write for information. 
E. C. LINCOLN, HuBBakD, MINNESOTA. 


- te 


(Se 


> 
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© ST. PAUL & NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. = *; 


’ CENTRAL MINNESOTA LANDS ‘ 
IN MORRISON AND CkOW WING COUNTIES. 
#2. 50 to$6 per acre; 15 per cent down. balance in 
seven annual installments with interest at 
7 per cent per annum. 
A.G. PosTLETHWAITE, Land Commissioner, 
e > St. Paul, Minn. aK 


A ne 





Rs Se “Tey, 
( Choice Farm Lands, q 
Wild and Improved. 


Purest Spring Water. Fine Groves, and the Soil of 
THE BEST IN THE STATE. 
t, Prices from $ to $10 per ucre— j 
according to improvements. } 


> J. W. Swanstrom, Thief River Falls, Minn. 4 


a ey 


" 1,000,000 Acres of Land 
" For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy Jand anywhere until you see our mops 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREI 
Address, 
HOPEWELL CL om *% Land Com’r, St. P. & D.R. R., 
)y wor . Paul, Minn. 20s 


DO YOU WANT A FARM, 


{ Improved or Unimproved ? } 
Write me. I have sixty improved farms, $4 to $20 
per acre, in sizes to suit you. Thousands of acres of 
wild lads, $1.25 to $6 per acre, on your own time. 

{ lcan use your money, on improved farms, at8} 

» per cent, and give you good security. . 

H. L. GAYLORD, Fertile, Polk Co., Minr. 


= -_ 


~~~ 400,000 ACRES N. P. R.R. LANDS, 


i $1.75 to $7 per acre; } 
50,000 ACRES IMPROVED FARMS, 
$8 TO $20 PER ACRE. 
Gilt-edge 8 per — ate »sota farm mortgages 


LE. 
1 ISAIAH H. BRADFORD. ‘Beaking & Re al Estate, 
HUBBARD, MINN. 


Vet te 


= ay 
" Have Yuu \ 
, FARM LANDS 

For Sale in Northern Minnesota. , 


b 


‘| 


, 
a Write the publisher for Terms on this Space. fi 
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vVESTING HOUSE, Jr., 
President. 


T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, 
Superintendent. Treasurer. 


W. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINSHOUS 
Secretary. Gen. Manager. - 


laa W ESiiINnGEovuUse AIR BRAZES= co., 


WILMER DING, PA., U.S. A., 


vi. afacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus so! 


‘ yet pty has Senet to be the ~~ me wee and ate Se peowa. Its coptetinn is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 
4 ou. e separate, or a hose or . it applies automa q GUARANTEE ven customers against 
ti FOLL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON REPLICATION. ” 7 


Automatic Freight 


7 the cost of ite app! within a very short time. 


© is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form 
16 piece of ape and is sold at a very low price. The saving ir accidents, fiat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, W. 


WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,uuu freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 
( entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 
b ir use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





nee FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


& 
Ss 
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“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


y od N viihiein ‘Eeteoter 
S 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


Western Office, 147. and 149 Van Buren St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


70 SOLER 








Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Stz., 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 
For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





,0 








TTTTUMUNTNNVUNLLDINEQIN NU ozecee 


WT NA SOLE cTURERS 3 per 
- cit vs M nnuFAC a WiiON dah ed (ecles ialbs 
IMPROVED RIGID& SPRING FROGS CROSSING | TRACK WoRK| 


SINGLEE THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES, -|PROGS.SWITCHES 


pe CROSSINGS CURVES |= 
+ FIXED& AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS. STEEL anil. CHAIRs | 


: CINCINNATI.O 
[ WEIR / 


A, © Dit FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES,ETCEL” 


TRIAL ANTM pois. > 








CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The OTIS sTaELM Co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 


| 


PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 








National Tube Works Co., 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 
Manufacturers of 
Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 

Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and, Steam Fitting Supplies. 


Gor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cuas. A. LAMB, Local Manager. 


IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION YALYE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 


mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 
Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 


| OILS for railroad use. 


| 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


BOSTOR, OLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO. 


NEWARE, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings. | Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 


information on the subject of varnish. 


CLAVELAND, OHIO. 
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Hot Springs—Jumping from the frying pan into the 
fire.—Arkansaw Thomas Cat. 


Our idea of a fortunate sick man is one who has the 
chills in June.—Ark. Thos. Cat. 

Father 

Tommy 
it.” 


“Tommy, stop pulling that cat's tail.” 
“I'm only holding the tail, the cat's pulling 


Wife—“How sweetly the baby sleeps.” 
Husband—“Yes. The poor fellow, he doesn't know 
I've come home.” 


He—*My views on bringing up a family 
“Never I'll bring up the 
You go and bring up the coal.” 


She mind your views. 
family 

Boston Teacher—“‘Emerson, you have headed your 
epistle ‘Phoenix, Ariz.’ Thatisslang. Kindly change 
it to Phoenix arose.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
TIRED OF ENGLISH.—Husband: “You once told me 
that you studied French, Italian and Spanish while at 


school. Can you speak any of them now?” Cultured 


AN ORDINARY MATTER, 


Miss Williams (calmly) 
comes down stairs that way half the time now. 


Wife: “Allofthem. Why?" Husband: “I wish you'd 
do your talking in one or the other of them untill 
get through with this newspaper.”’"—N. Y. Weekly. 


Finks —“ Does your wife talk in her sleep?” 

Links —“I never stayed awake to find out, but unless 
sleep makes an entire change in her nature I should 
say she did.” 


An Indian named “Man-Afraid-of-Nothing” married 
a white woman recently, and the next week he applied 
to his tribe to have his name changed.—Grand Forks 
(N.D.) Herald. 


“They say itis “electricity,” said Pat, as he stopped 
before the incandescent street light, “but I'll be 
hanged if I see how it is they make the hairpin burn 
in the bottle.” 


“There doesn't seem to be anything selfish about 
that man Pingree.” said Uncle Allen Sparks. “In that 
potato-patch scheme of his he has let everybody in on 


the ground floor.” 


“Are all the animals in?” asked Noah,” taking an- 
nother look at the barometer. 

“All but the leopards,” replied Ham, “and I think 
we have a pair of them spotted.” 

Noah shook his head gloomily and muttered some- 
thing about “that boy coming to a bad end.” 





“Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Solus. 
He is awkward you know.” 





Not HAppPiIty ExpreEssep.—New Office Boy: “A man 
called here to thrash you a few minutes ago.” Editor: 
“What did you say to him?” “I told him I was very 
sorry you weren't in.” 


Teacher:—‘Now, who can tell me which travels the 
faster—heat or cold?” 

Johnny (promptly)—“ Heat, of course. Anybody can 
catch cold.”"—Spare Moments. 


“To make a long story short,” observed the city 
editor to the young reporter, “you may as well hand 
your stuff to the copy-reader. That's the man over 
there in the corner. He has a blue pencil.” 


Clerk (in hotel where they indicate their rooms by 
the letter of the alphabet)—“Front, letter B.” 

Miss Flip—“Bet your life; and so will the balance of 
the guys around this tavern.”—N. Y. Mercury. 

The neighbors had all heard the rumor 
That grandma had built her a blumor; 
But she fell from her wheel, 
With a piercing, shrill squeal, 
And raised a bump big as a tumor. 

“In de case of de trusted employee,” said old Uncle 
Eben, “yoh kain’t allus jedge by appearances. But 
yoh is sometimes "bliged ter fohm berry positive con- 
clusions by disappearances.” 
senger. 


Easy WinbDOw-DRESSING.—Applicant: “I see you 
advertise for a window-dresser.” Dry Goods Mer- 
chant: “Yes, sir. Have you had much experience?” 
“T arranged the window display in the store I worked 

in last, and every woman 
who passed stopped and 
looked in.” “That’s some- 
thing like. You're just the 
man we want. By the way. 
what line was your firm 
in?” “Mirrors.”—New York 
Weekly. 

Mr. Flatte-“‘My wife takes 
me down frequently in the 
elevator.” 

Mr. Cottage (with deep 
feeling)—“We haven't any 
elevator, but that doesn't 
make any difference.” 


“My youngest child is 
very fond of pedestrian- 
ism,” said Mr. Cawker to 
Mr. Cumso. 

“T didn’t know it was old 
enough to walk.” 

“It isn’t; but it is old 
enough to know that I can.” 

Spare Moments. 


A nut came off the run- 
ning gear of the buggy. 
and the occupant asked an 
Italian who chanced along 
if he had a monkey-wrench. 
The man accosted roared 
back: “Whata for you in- 
sulta me? I no keepa a 
monkey ranch. I keepa da 
sheep ranch!” 


It’s only Papa. He 
7 r Professor—“If you were 


called in acase where a man 
had fallen head foremost 
down a fifty-foot mining shaft, what would you ad- 
vise?”’ Medical Student: “Advise his friends to fill up 
the hole and save funeral expenses.”—N. Y. Mercury. 


“Well, I declare,” said young Mr. Dolly, as he sat in 
Miss Munn’s parlor at ll Pp. M., “my foot has gone to 
sleep.” 

“Happy foot!" exclaimed Miss Munn, 
tones.""—Thos. Cat. 


in envious 


Gail Hamilton's witty tongue is responsible for this: 

“When her cousin, S. Pickering Dodge, went to Ger- 
many, a native whom he asked for information said, 
‘Sprechen sie Deutsch?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Dodge, “that’s my name, but 
how in thunder did you know it?” 


Voice (at the head of the stairs)—“George, have you 
been drinking?” 

George—“No’m. 

Voice—“Say chrysanthemum.’ 

George (silent for a moment)—“I’m drunkish, m'- 
dear.” 


Edward—“Isn't Dick going off in his writings?” 

Forrest—“I haven't noticed it." 

Edward—“It seems to me he has lost that exquisite 
delicacy of touch he used to have.” 

Forrest (ruefully)—“By Jove! You wouldn’t think 
so if you had seen him work me for ten this morning.” 





Marysville (Mont.) Mes- 
| 





WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


“i 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
\IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


‘Caution: In view of the 


many imitations 

jof the labels and wrappers on our 

consumers should make sure 

place of manufacture, 

namely, Dorchester, ass., 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 





W. T. Cottine 
Resident Physici 
HUNTERS 
HOT SPRINGS, PLEASANT RESORT & SANITARIUY. 
SPRINGDALE, MONT. 
Ingredients. Gr's A 


C. B. MENDENHALL, 
Proprietor. 


1.000 ‘ 
LT 
Silica ’ 7 
Alumina.... 
Ferri Carbonate 
Calcium * 
Magnesium “ 
Lithium - 
Potassium “ . 3. 
a  tiinatncsceddecdceusuten Trace 
- RATE ORE ES 


| Sodium Chloride Oo. Salt 


™ Sulphide... 
Sulphate GI. Salt.. 
Phosphate....... 
Biborate Borax 
Carbonate.. 
DIN I nos 54.050 c00006<040-e6k000 
Albuminoid Ammonia 





Is Happy, Fruitful Marriage. 


Every Man Who Would Know the Grand Truths; the Pla’ 
Facts; the New Discoveries of Medical Science as Aj 
plied to Married Life; Who Would Attone for Past Erro 
and Avoid kuture Pitfalls, Should Secure the Wonde 
ful Little Book, Called ‘‘Complete Manhood, and Ho 
to Attain It.” 


“Here at last is information from a high medic 
oqueee that must work wonders with this generati« 
of men.” 

The book fully describes a method by which to attai 
full vigor and manly power A method by which toen 
all unnatural drains on the system. Tocure nervous 
ness, lack of self-control, despondency, etc. To ex 
change a jaded and worn nature for one of brightnes 
buoyancy and power. Tocure férever effects ofexces: 
over-work, worry, etc. To give full strength, deve! 
opment and tone to every portion and organ of th 
body. Age nobarrier. Failure impossible. 2,000 ref 
erences. The book is purely medical and setentific, useles 
to curiosity seekers. invaluable to men only who need i! 
A desparing man, who had applied to us, soon afte 


wrote: 

“Well, I tell you the first day is one I'll never forget 
I just bubbled with joy. I wanted to hug everybod) 
and tell them my old self had died yesterday and m: 
new self was born ay. Why didn’t you tell me whe: 
I first wrote that I would find it this way?” 

Another wrote thus: 

“If you dumped a carload of gold at my feet it woul 
not pene such gladness into my life as your metho 

‘as done.” . 

Write tothe Erte Meprcat Company, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
and ask for the little book called “COMPLETE MAN 
HOOD.” Refer to this paper, and the company prom 
ises to send the book, in sealed envelope, without any 
marks, and entirely free, until it is well introduced. 




















Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS, 


SiS © 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large owantity of highly productive 
AGRICULTURAL AND GR4AzING LANDS 


situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as follows: 


In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - “ 6,800,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - as 17,450,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - a 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - " 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


3GB,GCO,COO Acres. 
oes — we Ne ee ee ee ee — 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on five years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent, 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

WM. H. PHIPPS, Land Com’r, St. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land J)istrict of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
THOMAS COOPER, Gen’! Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 
¢ lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 
ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDS, lying in alternate sections with the 
Bn eee open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 
DO WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 
{ sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 

AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall sogtinats the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS, 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. hey describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultiral and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
road lands for sale, and the natural advantages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the United States land 


laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications are as follows: 


SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacifio 
. Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The 1eading matter describes the equaky: climate, 
soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 
cess in diversified farming. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, sbowing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 
talns descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, clime.te and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 
passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
z the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 
matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agri- 
cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccu- 
™ bied and pecueee Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wash- 
ington, includiug the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 
mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Governm_nt surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
forests, and agricultural sections. 
Pe aly writing for publications, include the names and ad¢resses of acquai’.tances, and copies will be sent 
1em also, 


FREE. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and Goqorip- 
tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating vw lands 


and the Northern Pacific country, address 


WM. H. PHIPPS, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 








A. EK. JOHNSON & 00., 


TK 


Land and Emigration 
Agents, 
EK 
195 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Colonization of Western Lands is our 
specialty. We sell lands in 40, 80 and 
160 acre tracts to actual settlers in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and other States, including prairie, 
timber and grazing lands, also irrigated 
lands. 


We are agents for the sale of Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. lands at the company’s own prices and 
on very easy terms. The low-priced and fertile 
timber lands in Centra] Minnesota, the broad and 
inexhaustible prairies of North Dakota and the 
beautiful, mountain-sheltered valley of irrigated 
lands in Montana are at present attracting the 
attention of home-seekers everywhere, and we 
are in position to give intended settlers full and 
detailed information. 

We correspond with thousands of landseekers 
abroad as well as in the Eastern and Middle 
States and in the cities and older settlements 
farther west, and parties owning lands along the 
line of the Northern Pacific R. R. which they 
wish to dispose of to settlers, will find it to their 
interest to correspond with us. 

We sell passage tickets, cabin and steerage, to 
and from all European points by Cunard, Amer- 
ican, White Star and all other Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, and are General Passenger 
Agent for America of the direct Scandinavian 
Thingvalla Line. Parties who have a chance to 
control any foreign travel should write us for 
agents’ terms. We pay the most liberal com- 
mission both on inland and ocean transportation, 
and are in position to pay the best possible at- 
tention to the comfort and convenience of our 
passengers. 

Drafts and Money Orders issued, payable at 
any place in Europe. 

Railroad tickets sold to any important point, 
east or west, north or south, including cheapest 
colonist and excursion tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 

OUR OFFICES: 

195 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

200 Wash. Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

501 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minn. 

100 East Bank Street, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1541 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

Cor. 2nd and Cherry streets, Seattle, Wash. 

140 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 

28 State Street, New York, N. Y. 

5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Emigrant Landing Depot, 

Ellis Island, New York. 


Correspondence in any language promptly and 
carefully attended to. Address letters to 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. Third St., St. Paul. Minn. 





CHEAP HOMES. 


Price reduced to settlers, 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES as Railroad raed | is Vigteus and adiciaing comnts = CENTRAL ae. 
ong time, Ww 
BRUSH, TIMBER AND MEADOW. LANDS. IMPROVED: FARMS. Address A. MURRAY, WADENA. wine 


now $4.50 PER e-sixth cash 





GOOD LAND: 














Northern Pacific Railroad. 


THos. F. OAKES, 45 WallSt.. Ne New Fost City, 
Henry ©. Parnu, Milwaukee. Wis 
Henry ©. Rovuss, 45 Wall St. New York City 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 
A D. Caarvton, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison 8t., 
Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 
B. N. Austin, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
A i ORAIG, Asst. Genl. Ticket Ant. St. Paul, Minn. 
G. R. Frrou, Genl. Eastern A 9 Broadway, New York. 
F. H. Fogarty. Geni. Agt.,2108. Clark 8t.. Chicago, Lil. 
T. K. STATELER, Gen). Agt., Pass. Dept., 638 Market street, 
San Francisco. Cal 
A.D. Epaar. Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 
W.M. Tuoay, Genl. Ast. Butte City, Mont. 
R. A. Eva, Genl Agt., Duluth, Minn. 
H. SwWiInForp, a Agt., Depot Building, W ater street. 
Winnipeg. Ma 
A. TINLING, General Agent, 925 Pacific avenue, Tacoma, 
an 
NADEAU, Gen). Agt., Seattle, Wash. 
4 Gress, Gen). Agt., Spokane, Wash. 
J o. JACKSON, Asst. Gen. Agt., Weat Superior, Wis. 
: Born, Gen. Agt.. Wailace, Idaho. 

a4 Stone, Ticket Agt.. 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 

F. MCNEILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 

_M. WInTer, A t., Ashland, Wis. 

’. BE. DONAVAR, ty Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

. 0. ROBINSON, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 

H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept. 638 Market St., San 

Francisco, Cal. 

2° Newsecin, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 

ass. 

. B. Wickgry, Commercial Aat., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. BE. Beccusr, Contracting Fraight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRIOT pt non age ate: mang 

¥. A. Gross, 15 State street, Bosto 

H. Roarrs, Ja., 47 8. Third etrest, "Philadelphia, Pa 
L. L. BILLINGSLRA, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THOS. Henry. 1288t James street, Montreal, Canada. 
Wae.G Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jyo. E. Turner, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
. HK. Nogn, 18N Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
. VANDERBILT, 508 W. Locust atreet, Des Moines. lowa. 
a Ferry, Room 32 Carew Bia’g, 5th and Vine streets, 
incinnati. Ohto 
ROBINSON. 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Leumon, 210 South Clark 8t., Chicago. [ll 
Patty, Read House. Chattanooga. in 
. BF. MuRSHON, 319 Broadway. N. Y. City. 
As. E. JoHNBON, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 
’. O’NEXLL, Portiand, Ore. 
-L Ee ee Portiand.Ore. 
nO. W. MoCask ey, Butte, Mont. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Geni. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELANA, MONTANA. 


Capital and Undivided Profits, - - $1,000,000. 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
General Banking Business Transacted. 


S. T. Hauser, Pres. E. D. EpGerton, Vice Pres. & Mg’r. 
Gro. F. Corps, Cashier. Gro. H. HILL, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: 8. T. Hauser, E. D. Edgerton, George F. 
Cope. Wm. E. Cullen, J. B. Sanford, C.K. Cole, E. W. 
Beattie, He nry Klein, J.C. Curtin, A. J. Davis, James 
Talbott. 

Accounts of Individuals, 
other corporations solicited. 


Receivers 


4AS HON s 
mj POZA 


Om'mO 
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Merchants, Banks and 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers 


Tennessee Bloom and Laurel Stay Bolt Iron. 


Mills at LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Principal Office and Warehouses, - ST. 


LOUIS, MO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Hardware, Iron { Steel Merchants. 


->-WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR-<+- 
Railroad and Manufacturers’ Supplies. 


LARGEST LINE IN TEE NORTHWEST. 


MARSHALL- WELLS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


(2S _nd for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


Mill, Lumbermen’s, Contractors’, Miners’ 








THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


Made of Soft ora see Cold Preesed Threads. 
elke with Cut Threads 





RAILWAY 
MINING 
INTERIOR 
DESE 


TELEPHONES. 


Send for Price List. 
JAMES P. ELMER, - RAlLWway SPECIALTIES, 
108 Endicott Arcade, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





GEORGE FULLER, | 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


109 Germania Life Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPAny, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED, 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 

In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
hot boxes, except when these are caused by mechanical 


of Gaieos Oils as standard ratiway lubri- 
f the leading railways of this coun- 
periority; while the fact 

is to-day that wees them 








Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a “eine of the lead 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 


CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, if0., 





| w[anufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal i Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints, 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 





WESTERN BANE NOTE CO., 
New Fire Proof ome > gg 


ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS ° STOCKS, TICKETS, 
rar os 


and 
Exchange. 


General Stationery. (2 Securi 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. 





COOD FOOD. 
+»i“Sweethearts” Brand 


atrik Bacon, Lard, 


The Home Product of the Northwest. 





MINNESOTA PACKING & PROVISION CO., 
Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 














